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Cuap. I. 


Is there a spot of earth in this world of steam-carriages and steam- 
packets, where a man may sit down in peace and quietness to indite his 
memoirs? Ihave tried the country, | have tried the town—have fled 
forth like a raven from my ark, and found no resting-place for my desk— 
or, within my ark, fallen a prey to those spendthrifts of leisure, morning 
visitors, who, while squandering their own lives, involve theif neighbours 
in their ruin, For three years past have I been wandering from pillar to 
post, vainly biding my time to connect, with form and deliberation, the 
story of my life. 

Rut alas ! in this stirring whirring world of locomotion, the free enjoy- 
ment of one’s faculties, is unattainable. Those who live sufficiently in- 
volved in the throng to have learned any thing worth mentioning, can 
never so isolate themselves as to reduce their discoveries to the concrete 
form of philosophy ; and, albeit, convinced that no rational individual de- 
scribes in detail the incidents of his fortunes, without affording to mankind 
a valuable lesson, I foresee that my projects of auto-biography are fated 
to abortion. 

Last Spring I screwed my courage to the sticking-place, resolved that, 
before the season was over, a portion at least of the fruits of my sweet and 
bitter experience should be committed to paper, that this century of seem- 
ings might bequeath to posterity one plain unvarnished daguerreot 
portrait of its features ; and, shivering under the influence of a bitter Fe- 
bruary, and severe fit of the influenza, which left me phthisicky, morose, 
and moral, opened with suitable dignity the ream of foolscap with which 
Houghton had armed me for my first literary a 

But, as the fine writers say, “ It might not be ?’ he hunting season 
was at its acmé. Every fellow worth knowing was at Melton, or quar- 
tered on some country house in the neighbourhood of one of the crack 
packs, and I was consequently marked out as a legitimate victim of the 
twaddlers left on the pavé, of dinner-giving dowagers, and beau-less 
belles. Whoever had a good story to tell for which no audience was to be 


found at White’s, forced his way into my sanctum. Whoever had set her 
heart upon a stall at the French play, besieged me with notes of beseech- 
ment. Not a moment of time was my own ! In February, a crocus is a 
flower, and the only man in town an idol. 
With graceful submission I allowed myself to be worship But in 
the accomplishment oftmy new destinies, I was forced to exchange goose- 
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quills for crowquills, and foolseap for note-paper, to unknit my contem.- 
lative brows and lay my leisure on the shelf—no longer privileged to 
think in set phrases, I spake with my tongue, and certain dinner-parties 
I could mention owed no small portion of their brilliancy to the explosion 
of the fireworks previously collected for the enlivenment of my pages, Ag 
when, after a municipal banquet has been provided for some royal tra- 
veller, who passes through a town without alighting, truffled patés are 
given away to the beggars, and the starving poor regaled with jellies and 
bonbons, 1 was forced to waste my piquant apothegms and seraps of phi- 
losophy upon country gentlemen, dull enough to be distinguished by their 
density, even in Parliament. 

No evil spirit, however, less amenable to the exorcism of bell, book, and 
candle, than that of human vanity! Among the various species of mono- 
mania in fashion, few more engrossing than that of writing one’s memoirs, 
Throughout the season I was haunted by my own wraith, imploring a 
local habitation and a name in library catalogues, or a “calf’s-skin to hang 
upon its recreant limbs;” and I have consequently acceded to the entreaty, 
and betaken myself in early Summer to the country, in search of literary 
leisure. Here I am, unknown to kith or kin, to friend or foe, domiciliated 
in a “compact residence in the county of Devon,” situated eight miles 
from the nearest market-town; hired solely with a view to authorship, 
though on sporting pretences. 

But alas! not a whit the more advanced towards completion are my un- 
lucky memoirs. The hum of the bees over the wild thyme, the song of the 
grasshopper in the field and nightingale in the thicket, have proved fifty 
times more enthralling than the chatter of the clubs or warblings of Grisi; 
and though these last may leave an enervating echo in the depths of one’s 
mind, untitting it for nobler exercise, no less disqualifying are the melodies 
of a May morning, when a single step from the dull study to the grassy 
lawn, enables one to watch the golden garlands of the Jaburnum and 
cones of the lilacs gradually brightening the shrubbery, the cistus flower 
expanding in the eye of day, and the blossoms of the fruit-trees fluttering 
to the ground as the wing of some passing bird startles the quict orchard 
into vibration. 

[low is it possible for a fellow who, for the last twenty years, has studied 
the smoke-dried face of nature in the London parks and squares,—the 
gardens of the Tuileries and Villa Borghese, to plod over a desk, while 
sunshine and shade are tempting him forth ?—Amid the delicious loun- 
gery of this savage place,—riding, walking, boating,—by daylight, 
moonlight, or twilight,—the desk and foolseap seem far more out of place 
than within reach of the postman’s bell! 

After all, Balzac is right! It is easier to supply genius requisite for 
writing a book, than the perseverance which conquers time and place for 
the achievement. But if unable to abstract my attention here, from the 
attractions of the surrounding scenery, as in London, from the noisy 
frivolities of fashionable life, I may at least snatch a moment now 
then to jot down a few dates and incidents, that will lessen hereafter the 
labour of my task. The roughest sketch is so much gained over my 1 
dolent and desultory habits; and beside some cozy fireside, next Winter, 
I will lick my cub into shape. ; 

But what a scandal to one’s intellect, that, at gx-and-thirty, and after 
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a wear-and-tear of constitution, equivalent to ten years more, one’s 
animal nature should have the best of it ? How little did I think, on 
quitting Harrow some twenty years ago, with a competent knowledge 
of slang and ericket, and a sprinkling of classics and mathematics, that 
the lapse of years would find me only a greater boy! For, like all public 
schoolboys, [ was then a man ;—nay, a little o/d man, exhibiting the 
frightful maturity of the dwarfed forest-trees of the Chinese. Byron 
was furiously the rage, especially among the Harrovians ;—and the mili- 
tary fever engendered among the rising youth of Britain by the Peninsular 
campaigns, having given place to a genteel misanthropy, not a brat of 
us but was an utterer of forged rhymes;—the sentimental, in the tone 
of the Corsair,—the pedantic, in that of the Childe Harold,—the reck- 
less in that of Don Juan. Between the pauses of taw and trapball, we 
discovered ourselves to be victims to “anguish and remorse ;”” and no 
wiser than my neighbours, I sauntered Childe-ishly into life, with pre- 
tended listlessness ; trusting that foreign travel and fashionable expe- 
rience might hereafter perfect my idiosyncrasy into something between a 
Mephistophiles and a Cain, Just as Goethe's Werter had placed pistols 
in the hands of Young Germany fifty years before, did Byronism dog’s- 
ear our shirt-collars, and pervert our boyish spirits into the dumps! 

Yet never had a young fellow less pretext than myself for affecting 
the vein of Jacques ! 

Ilappiness woo'd me in her best array. 

From my eradle, I had known neither cross nor care. I was the onl 
son of a rich banker ; who, though my mother died so early in my child- 
hood that I scarcely remembered her, had found no time or inclination to 
marry again, to give me a rival in his affections. 

Had 1 been the eldest son of a duke, my faults of temper and frailties 
of temperament could not have been more diligently fostered; and I 
look upon my present excellence of constitution as little short of miracu- 
lous. When | recall to mind the zeal of the head nurse and daily apo- 
theeary by whom I was physicked,—the spirited efforts of my Shetland 
pony to break my bones,—and the nursery diet of a capital French 
cook. 

Our beautiful villa at Putney was renowned for its dinners ; and most 
days of the week, and from Saturday till Monday, all the weeks of the 
year were my father’s claret and conversation applauded as premiere 
qualité by the leading men about town. A bachelor’s hall kept open by 
liberal housekeeping, is pretty sure to be popular ; and even among bet- 
ter judges than his noble, ministerial, and even royal guests, the gentle- 
mauly manners and joyous spirits of the proprietor of Hilfield Lodge, 
accredited the verdict of St. James’s-street, that “Tom Ashworth was 
the best fellow in the world!” 

_As every one did what they pleased in his house, it was not likely that 
his only son should be the single exception. ‘Till 1 went to Harrow, I 
was despotic as an autocrat, even over my cringing tutors ; and though 
I brought home with me, on leaving school, a canker gnawing at the 
core, quite painfully enough to justify me in turning down my shirt col- 
lars, and disfiguring with halting stanzas the blank pages of my copy- 
books, it was of a nature which my father’s indulgence served rather to 
stimulate than assu 

Still flourishing on the fame of Peel and Byron, Harrow vied with Eton 
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in the insolence of its aristocratic pretensions; and though haunches of 
venison and leashes of pheasants secured from those in authority indul- 
gence towards the plebeianism of the banker’s son, the honourables of 
my form took care that | should hear enough of scrip and omnium! To 
them the profusion of my pocket-money and splendours of my study, 
were at once an object of envy and insult ; and when I progressed from 
Harrow to the private tutor’s, who had still to teach me reading, writing, 
and eyphering, as a preparation for college, there was at least one branch 
of education which | had acquired to perfection, viz.: that it is a finer 
thing to be a Perey with three farthings a year, than an Ashworth with 
thrice three thousands. 

“ To which of the great powers is your father ambassador ?” was one 
day the impertinent inquiry of Lord Henry Eden, a younger son of the 
Master of the Horse, when our somewhat showy equipage happened to 
jostle in the court-yard the jingling postchaise in which he was about to 
proceed to Eden Castle for the holidays. ‘I always fancied you be- 
longed to Ashworth and Co? But your body coachman, my dear fellow, 
is half a dozen stone too heavy for a commoner!” 

The last feat by which I signalised myself at Harrow, was the inflic- 
tion of severe punishment in a stand-up tight on Lord Henry’s elder 
brother, the Earl of Fitzalwyn, for addressing me by the insolent nick- 
name of “Count Till.” But, beaten as he was, 7 was the greater suf- 
ferer,—-having to carry home with me the Parthian dart of bitter humilia- 
tion. 

Among the lessons of worldly wisdom a lad acquires at a publie school, 
is a mistrust of his social position. Every latent blot or blemish dis- 
gracing his family is sure to be paraded before his eyes ; and happy those 
who have nothing worse to learn of the author of their days, than that 
he is in the enjoyment of ten thousand a year derived from a commercial 
calling. 

How well I remember blushing to the roots of my hair when twitted 
by noble paupers with our vulgar opulence! Regarding Fitzalwyn and 
his brother as the representatives of their caste, I consequently never saw 
my father surrounded by his noble guests without suspecting they were 
either making use of him, or making game ; assured that Ashworth the 
banker was held as cheap by them, as his son by their sons. Our gore 
geous hospitalities at Hilfield Lodge mortified me to death ; and if, among 
my father’s city contemporaries, our house had come to be designated the 
House of Lords, I doubted not that among the lords, it was regarded as 
little better than a Mont de Piété! 

The consequence was that indulgences which would have delighted an 
other lad of my age, served only to provoke my disgust. My fathers 
service of plate and hogsheads of claret constituted the fountain head of 
my Byronie scorn; and satisfied that the degradation of city opulence 
might have made a Lara of Sancho Panza, received most ungraciously 
the gift of the showy horse and well-appointed cab, which I feared might 
attract fatal attention to my deficiencies. 

I remember trembling lest my crest and cypher on the plate of a costly 
dressing-box (which all my prohibitions could not prevent the Bond-street 
builder from exhibiting in his shop-window), should betray it to be 
property of “Count Till!” and on one occasion when a young 1 


whom I had obliged in his difficulties, applied for a further loan, had the 
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meanness to pretend to be out of funds, lest the readiness of the banker's 
son in such emergencies should pass into a proverb. My pitiful vanity, 
however, was fitly rewarded ; for, knowing me to be “as rich as a Jew,” 
they decided me to be as sordid,—an hereditary screw,—a banker by 
right divine, —a money-spinner at heart. 

“Thank Heaven, | loved my father too dearly not to keep careful watch 
over the betrayal of my contempts. For worlds wou!d I not have uttered 
a word to vex him. ‘There was no opinion of the fashionable clubs in 
which I more fully comeided, than that ‘ Ashworth was the best fellow 
breathing.” Nor, indeed, had I the smallest pretext for the avowal of my 
aversion to his calling ; for | was not destined to succeed him as a man of 
business. Either he disliked the vocation, or had realised a sufficient 
independence to facilitate my enfranchisement : for whenever my future 
prospects were discussed in presence of the greatest of his great friends, 
he never failed to mention, in presenting me to their acquaintance, that I 
was intended for a diplomatic career. L/ow intended, | know not; m 
proficiency as a linguist or historian scarcely qualifying me for a king's 
messenger! But my merits were taken upon trust. At ten years old, 
my health used to be drunk at my father’s table as “ the young plenipo. ;”’ 
—at sixteen, as “ Monsieur Vattaché;” and several of the most Pereyfied 
of my Harrow contemporaries being destined for the same occupation, 
I was thankful for my father’s discriminating avoidance in my behalf of 
the gorgeous ignominies of money-making. 

It sometimes struck me as singular that, among the multitude of 
guests who succeeded each other at Hilfield, all of whom my father called 
his friends, there came none whom he called relations. In the frankness 
of boyhood, I one day asked him whether we were the first of our race, 
that there were neither uncles nor cousins among the many who criticised 
his claret. His evasive answer, that “he had outlived his family, save 
very distant relations, and was on bad terms with that of my mother,” 
fully satisfied me: in the first place, because I was of an uninquiring 
mind ; in the second, because as selfish as an oyster. The luxurious 
habits in which I had been encouraged, rendered every thing indifferent 
that did not militate against my personal comfort. 

Such is usually the case with a young man reared in a house devoid of 
female society : the selfishness of women leaving little room for the ex- 
pansion of any other egotism than their own, 


Cuap. II. 


Ler me spare the reader the recital of my college exploits. The world 
has heard more than enough of late years of the slang of the universities; 
and Cantabs being usually voted bores in society, 1 know not why they 
should pretend to be better company in a book. ’ 

All I permit myself to remark en passant is, that the dread with 
which the sneers of Fitzalwyn and his brother inspired me of the im- 
putation of purse-pride, had so far a salutary effect, as to compel me to 
seck other modes of distinction. I not only negatived the title of Count 
Till, by scrupulous plainness in my dress and simplicity in my habits ; 
but achieved honours which, had a passion for luxurious display been 
uppermost in my mind, would have been out of the question. Thou h 
the two Edens took care to let it reach my ears, that by losing a ridi- 
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culous distinction, I had sunk into a nonentity—that I must be “ang 
Tillus, aut nihil; | had no longer a raw to be susceptible to their 
cutting remarks. ‘They were sons of a duke, and J of a banker. But 
knowing myself to be their superior in every other point, so long as | 
pretended to be nothing more than the son of a banker, I was safe. 

At first my father appeared a little mortified by my scrupulous insigni- 
ficance. Though kind and affectionate as ever, I saw that he was 
disappointed. When he found me select my associates in my own rank 
of life, rather than in that in which he was accustomed to move, he secretly 
reproached me, I suspect, with a want of proper pride. Whereas it was 
an excess of pride that kept me aloof from those who had an advantage 
over me. 

So long, however, as I abstained from the contrary extreme of seeking 
to predominate in inferior society, he attempted no remonstrance ; and 
before I completed my second year at Cambridge, I noticed a change 
even in his own habits of life. If still the best fellow in the world, he 
was no longer the merriest ; and, the hospitalities of Hilfield being con- 
siderably curtailed, lords were becoming almost as rare there as state- 
dinners. 

I might have been induced to hope that his mind was enlightened like 
my own to the hollowness of fashionable friendships, but that an old 
housekeeper, of whom I had been the pet in childhood, whispered, on the 
eve of my return to college, that, altered as I might find Hilfield, a still 
more unacceptable domestic change was in contemplation ; that her 
master was paying his addresses to one of our Putney neighbours ; 
rich and crabbed old maid, of the name of Greenwood, of whom I had 
heard him speak in terms of such vile disparagement, that I could not 
laugh loud enough at so preposterous a notion! The servants’ hall had 
evidently mistaken the purport of his services to the wealthy spinster; 
whom he was ambitious of converting, not into a wife, but a con- 
stituent. 

My first impulse was to rush to his study and divert him with this 
absurd report, but on reaching it I found, for the first time in my life, 
and to my great surprise, that the door was locked! When my father’s 
voice inquired from within by whom he was disturbed, so much was I 
startled by the unusual occurrence, that my voice actually faltered as I 
announced myself. 

It was Sunday—the only morning of the week he ever spent at Hil- 
field—when, after morning service, it was his custom to accompany me 
in the round of the shrubberies and offices, or occasionally to pay visits 
to our neighbours, and so regular was the routine of his life that I was 
almost as much struck by this slight infringement, as to find, when he 
opened the door, that the room was full of the fumes of burnt papers, 
and that my father’s face was pale—his manner incoherent. Confused 
in my turn, instead of adverting to the real object of my intrusion, I 
hurried to one of the book-cases, and began earnestly examining 
books as if in search of a particular volume, which, having found, 
quitted the room without a syllable. 

That day we had a large dinner-party—now a rare occurrence at Hil- 
field—and, as in more hospitable days, two of the guests were to sleep 
there and return to town on the morrow with my father. Having to set 
off for Cambridge at a still earlier hour, I determined to take my leave 
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of him in the drawing-room when our visitors retired for the night, and, 
if possible, lead to the subject of the report I had heard, by adverting to 
his morning’s occupation and emotion, which lent some colouring to what 
I had previously regarded as fabulous. But my father’s heart was now 
as closely locked as the study-door! He evidently did not choose to be 
uestioned. Insisting on escorting his friends to their dressing-rooms, he 
took a hasty leave of me in their presence, averting his face as he pressed 
my hand at parting, as if afraid of leaving even his countenance open to 
my interrogation ! 

‘Searcely less disturbed than himself, I had not courage to increase his 
emotion by asking an interview in his own room, but made up my mind 
to write with frankness the moment I arrived at Cambridge for the satis- 
faction of my misgivings. Scarcely, however, had I quitted home on the 
morrow, when I repented my reserve and pusillanimity. Even if m 
father had been trepanned into matrimonial engagements with this odious 
hag, my eloquence and earnestness might still perhaps avail to dissuade him 
from the sacrifice of our domestic comfort. Bad enough to have borne the 
reproach of riches amassed in business, I had not courage to confront the 
obloquy of an increase of fortune connected with the stigma of such a 
stepmother. 

The day after my arrival at Trinity I hastened to address him on the 
subject, when lo! just as I was throwing off my first apologetic sentences, 
my servant burst ito the room with an air of consternation, to apprise 
me that an express had that moment arrived from town with the news of 
Mr. Ashworth’s dangerous illness, and that my father’s partner requested 
my immediate return. 

Before he uttered another syllable—before I either saw the messenger 
or opened the letter of which he was bearer, my presentiment forewarned 
me that all was over! 

I scarcely remember how I reached London, or in what terms I was 
acquainted that my poor father had been found lifeless in his carriage that 
morning when it stopped at the banking-house door. A coroner's in- 
quest had already brought in a verdict of “apoplexy,” on the showing 
of the family physician that from the attitude in which the body was 
found, Mr. Ashworth must have died in a fit shortly after leaving Hilfield 
—an end long predicted from his sedentary habits and indulgences as a 
bon-vivant. 

Among the mourning-coachfuls of friends who attended him to his 
last home, scarcely one but admitted he “ had always expected poor Ash- 
worth would go off suddenly some day or other—that he lived too well, 
and took too little exercise—and that timely bleeding would doubtless 
have saved his life.” It was only his son who saw further than friend or 
physician ! for it was only his son who had watched beside the blacken- 
ing corpse, and insisted on the early soldering of the coffin lest the sus- 
picions of others should be equally awakened. 

The statement of the old housekeeper concerning his deportment on 
the day I quitted home first excited my misgivings. After — 
solitary evening in the arrangement of papers, he had flung himself, in his 
clothes, not on his own bed but upon mine, where he was heard moaning 
eavily thoughout the night, and though this circumstance was as easily 
attributable to illness as despair, the fact that a phial of prussic acid was 
missing from his medicine-chest, left me as little in doubt as though I had 
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seen him throw it from the carriage-window after swallowing the contents, 
that he had committed self-destruction ! 

How bitterly did I now reproach myself with want of energy in sub- 
mitiing to be so lightly parted with! Whatever the origin of my poor 
father’s distraction, the affectionate sympathy of his son must have 
soothed his mind and might have counteracted his fatal resolution. | 
felt as if an accomplice in his terrible purpose! The shame of having to 
announce his wretched marriage to me had, perhaps, driven him to 
despair. But might not the match itself be the miserable consequence 
of a reverse of fortune ? No matter! Whatever the origin of the act, 
the result was the same! 1 had lost my only friend, and the Hiltield to 
which I returned after the funeral was a desert! No will being found, ] 
became the heir and representative of him who was gone, and now that 
he was gone, I learned fully to appreciate his affection, his indulgence, 
and the comfort, the unspeakable comfort of having a better self to 
whom to appeal for counsel and consolation in the emergencies of life ! 

The insolence of my former disgusts at our position in society grew 
painfully apparent. While reflecting thus, I had dared despise the eon- 
dition of so good a father, I felt that I deserved my bereavement. Nay, 
if my suspicions were well-founded, how could I be certain that amone the 
eares which had perplexed to madness the mind of the victim, was not the 
discovery of my untilial contempt? 

On these points I was fated to early and terrible enlightenment ; while 
my father’s partners pressed me with indecent haste to administer to his 
estate, his solicitor prudently advised me to pause ere I committed my- 
self, 

“You fancy, then,” said I, “that a will may yet be found ?” 

Mr. ‘Trapham shook his head, with a face even more dolorous than be- 
came his deep mourning. 

“Tam inclined on the contrary to fear,” said he, “that my late client 
died not only intestate, but insolvent !” 

At any other moment I should have been as ready to deride the impu- 
tation as the report of the old housekeeper concerning his marriage. but 
| was too sorrowful even for contradiction. 

“It is necessary, sir, that you should know the truth,” said he. “ For 
some time past Mr. As!iworth’s affairs have been hopelessly deranged ; at 
the moment of his death, a crash was hourly expected; and the match to 
which he had recently turned his thoughts was, | suspect, rather a pretext 
to tranquilise the fears of his creditors, than a serious project. The re- 
port saved him for a time. But nothing could have prevented, and 
nothing will prevent the catastrophe now imminent. “The firm of Ash- 
worth & Co. is on the eve of bankruptcy, and my serious advice is, that 
you decline administering to the estate.” 

“ Might not such a refusal strike the first blow at the credit of my late 
father?’ said I, in a voice faltering with consternation. + 

“ Nothing you could do would save it,” replied Trapham, “ and the at- 
tempt might involve you in irretrievable ruin. The partners are acting 
unhandsomely in pressing you into danger. They are aware, that under 
a deed of trust you are entitled to twenty thousand pounds, which might 
keep the banking-house open a few weeks longer.” 

*“ Then in God's name let them have it,” cried I.“ My father’s name 
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has been too closely connected with their detestable house not to pledge 
me deeply to its sustainment.” 

“You are equally pledged to prevent your father’s son from going bare- 
foot!” was the cool rejoinder of the lawyer. “ The settlement in question 
was in existence when he entered the firm ; so that, in conscience as well 
as law, these people have no claim upon you. In short, my dear sir, the 
only thing to be done is to let matters take their course. But for the late 
sad events, the name of my poor client would have appeared in next 
week's gazette; nor can IT doubt that the agitation of mind arising from 
such a prospect, produced the congestion of the brain which ended his 
days.” 

What a reflection, and what a prospect! What scales fell from my 
eyes in the course of the ensuing hour! How differently was I now 
tempted to regard the prodigalities I had loathed only as the insignia of a 
commercial calling. Hitherto I had despised them as vulgar: I now 
learned to abhor them as criminal ! 

Yet even the free indulgence of my feelings on this point was denied 
me. Under that roof, where the echoes of my father’s voice still appeared 
tolinger—within those walls the witnesses of his unceasing indulgence— 
to weigh his errors in the balance seemed almost parricidal. I expressed, 
therefore, as strongly as my emotion would allow, my desire to hear as Jittle 
as possible of the past; empowered Trapham to signify to Ash- 
worth & Co. my intentions ; and, having at my disposal a few hundred 
pounds (the remnant of my poor father’s ill-judged liberalities), deter- 
mined to withdraw at once from the scene of so much anguish and re- 
morse. Thoughtful even in his thoughtlessness, he had contemplated and 
facilitated the measures likely to become necessary. His private papers 
were destroyed, the wages of his servants paid, the house in order to be 
abandoned to the hands of strangers. At every fresh proof of premedita- 
tion I shuddered! How terrible must have been the state of his mind 
while thus providing for my orphanhood— how stern his self-control in 
denying himself the solace of a parting embrace of the son for whom he 
was so considerately providing! 

“You will yourself become a creditor on the estate,” observed Trap- 
ham, when next he waited upon me to apprise me that his anticipations 
were realised, and that the banking-house would not open on the mor- 
row. ‘The proceeds of the trust-money standing in the name of your 
trustees having been duly received by your father, it does not appear 
that he ever re-invested them for your benefit.” 

‘ Because my expenses absorbed the income.” 

“To the amount of nearly eight hundred a year ? Searcely, I think ! 
At all events a parent is bound to maintain his child; and the Court of 
Chancery would, I doubt not, decree that his estate was liable for the 
arrears, or perhaps make the trustees themselves accountable for what 
they were wholly unjustifiable in leaving at his disposal.” 

“ And who are the trustees ?” 

“Your uncle, Sir Ralph Westfern, is the only survivor. On the death 
of his brother, the dean, who was the other trustee, the appointment of a 
successor was neglected.” 

“My uncle, Sir Ralph Westfern!” cried I. “ Have I an unele sur- 
viving ¢” 
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“ Are you in earnest in this profession of ignorance, my dear Mr, 
Ashworth ?” gravely demanded the solicitor. 

“ Perfectly so. | was aware that my mother’s maiden name was 
Westfern. But my father was a person who did not choose to be in- 
terrogated. When he told me he had survived most of his relations, and 
was on bad terms with those of my mother, I was satisfied. I asked no 
further. His affection sufficed me—his liberality sufficed me. I had ino 
occasion to trouble myself about distant relatives.” 

* But an wnele!” 

“Till this moment, I had not the remotest surmise of his existence ; 
and he is probably still ignorant of mine.” 

“Impossible! Sir Ralph is your trustee ; your nearest friend ; and, 
till the attainment of your majority three months hence, your natural 
guardian. I have already written to apprise him of the fatal events in 
his family.” 

To have the claims of kindred thus assigned to one who was more than 
a stranger to me, seemed utterly unaccountable ; nor was my wonder 
lessened when there arrived, the following day, a stiff, quaint letter, 
addressed to Trapham, but containing a long message to myself, couched 
in such terms as might have been expected from a proud old county 
baronet, to a nephew in the enjoyment of ten thousand a year, amassed 
in trade, of whom he knew, and wished to know, nothing. 

1 was bitterly mortified: mortitied, because I was just beginning to 
understand the value of human relationships ; mortified, because the man 
of business witnessed this tacit rejection. 

“It is | who am in fault, and not Sir Ralph,” observed Trapham, dis- 
cerning the air of petulance with which I threw him back his letter, 
* Had 1 explained to him the state of your father’s affairs rather than the 
circumstances of his death, he would have written more graciously.” 

“You know him then,” said 1, “that you form inferences from his 
character/” ; 

“Only from a slight professional intercourse in behalf of my late 
client. Sir Ralph is a man of reserved habits, proud, morose, and what 
the world calls close and disagreeable. His animosity to your father 
knew no bounds. But, considering the peculiar circumstances of his 
marriage, ¢hat perhaps was scarcely to be wondered at.” 

Iknew of no “peculiar circumstances!” I scarcely dared inquire 
into their nature. But it was time I acquired courage to meet my 
fortunes face to face. From no one, moreover, could I obtain an insight 
into our family secrets, on less painful terms, than from my father's 
contidential adviser. 

The truth was soon told. But why wrap it up in the ambiguous 
phrases in which it was enveloped by the blandly-spoken solicitor? M 
mother was the amiable but frightfully-deformed sister of Sir Ralp 
Westfern ; my father, the clerk of his country attorney, who had founded 
his after-fortunes on her dowery of fifty thousand pounds. Regarding 
him as a low-born adventurer, the whole Westfern family threw them 0 
from the moment of her marriage ; nor had Sir Ralph and his brother, 
the dean, consented to become trustees for her child to a sum of money 
bequeathed by a maiden aunt of my poor mother, save on the express 
condition that the concession was to involve no personal communication 
with the Ashworth family. T hough his sister died soon after my b 
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time had effected so little towards the removal of his prejudices, that, by 
his dearest friends, he had never been heard to mention her name. 

« Nevertheless,” observed Trapham, after acquainting me with these 
particulars, “the cause of Sir Ral yh’s aversion being removed, there ig 
no reason he should not be on friendly terms with a nephew, who, in the 
event of the death of his only son, would be his next of kin.” 

« And do you suppose me so base,” cried I, “as to wish to be ona 
friendly footing with an enemy of my father?” 

« Between ourselves, my dear sir,’’ remonstrated the professional man, 
«“]T foresee so much difficulty, so much litigation in the winding up of your 
affairs, that the more friends you secure to yourself the better. Your name 
is about to be exposed to a disagreeable publicity. I fear you must accustom 
yourself to find as much blame imputed to the late Mr. Ashworth for the 
recklessness of his speculations and the prodigality of his habits, as he 
encountered in his lifetime by having formed one strange alliance for 
money, and contemplated the formation of another. For your own sake, 
you will retreat as far as possible from the discussion of these delicate 
matters. And where could you find a refuge more appropriate or au- 
thorised than with the family of your late mother ?” 

The plea was unanswerable, and inexpressible my dread lest it should 
be withheld. Yet such is the perversity of human nature when its ori- 
ginal sin has been fostered like mine, in the hot-bed of prosperity, that 
when an invitation really arrived from Sir Ralph to visit him at West- 
fern Hall, L affected to hesitate; complained that his letter was stiff-——his 
tone haughty, as though it were possible that, because the obstacle which 
had divided me from my maternal kindred was suddenly removed, we 
should rush at onee into each other's arms, as in the last scene of a melo- 
drama! 

One only portion of my uncle’s letter pleased me. He proposed that 
the management of my pecuniary interests should be wholly adjusted be- 
tween his solicitors and mine. He was evidently a man of feudal habits, 
accustomed to do the dirty work of life by proxy. The table of the 
money-changers was to him as a carpenter’s-bench. 

1 accepted, however, by Trapham’s advice, the temporary home he 
offered, and scarcely dare avow, even to myself, with bow little reluctance 
I quitted Hilfield! Already I had begun to regard the place with dis- 
gust. At once the fruit, origin, and evidence of family disgrace, the 
gorgeous modern elegance of the place was now as offensive to my prin- 
ciples as it had ever been to my taste. I detested even the distant view 
of the old cedars adorning the lawn of that hateful old hag at Green- 
wood House! I shuddered whenever | passed the study door. In place 
of the yearning and regrets which generally accompany the necessity of 
parting from a place wherein one’s childhood has been passed, it was a 
comfort to know that the auctioneer appointed by the assignees of the 
estate of Ashworth and Co., was only waiting for my departure to turn 
in his horde of Huns for the concoction of his catalogue. Already the 
sale was advertised in the daily papers. I only trusted that the purchaser 
might be a man of virti, and demolish the house brick by brick ; or at 
least convert its Palladian elegance into rustic or Gothic. 

So thoroughly had I been absorbed by preparations for this wondrous 
change in my destinies, the adjustment of the various claims upon me, 
and the instructions of Trapham and Co,—thiat, till I found myself in a 
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corner of the north mail on my road into Westmoreland, to muse through 
the solitary hours of a lovely night in May, unmolested by the slumbers 
of my companions, I found no leisure to notice that, from the day of my 
father’s funeral to that of my farewell to Hilfield, not a soul of the many 
who followed him to the grave had been at the trouble of inquiring after 
his son! L was known to be a minor; and even before the ruin of the house 
of Ashworth and Co. transpired, it was pretty clear that the French eook 
would be dismissed and the cellars closed ; so that for some time to come 
there could be no possible motive for troubling their heads concerning me, 
Earls, ambassadors, and members of parliament had done quite sufficient 
honour to the wealthy banker who had such frequent occasions of oblig. 
ing them, by eating his dinners while living, and allowing their carriages 
to follow his hearse when dead. 

But when his name, instead of gaining a sumptuous sarcophagus, ap- 
peared in the gazette, they felt of course somewhat indignant at his 
having presumed to invite them so often. As he could not but have fore- 
seen his impending ruin, he should have had the decency to withdraw 
from their acquaintance. Had any one questioned them concerning the 
fate of “the young plenipo,” they would have been as much surprised 
as if interrogated concerning the name and prospects of their dust- 
man. 

As this conviction gradually dawned on my mind, all the misanthropy I 
had formerly affected, took possession of my feelings. No further need 
to dog’s-ear my shirt-collars in attestation of my contempt for human 
nature! I was in the vein to have flung off a canto of ‘* Don Juan” at 
a sitting ! 

It was a relief, therefore, to turn from such humiliating reflections to 
anticipations of my fate to come ; and, compared to the stony ingratitude 
of the men of clubs, even my uncle’s formalities became palatable. For 
he was my uncle. On Aim, at least, | had a claim. Westfern Hall was 
the birthplace of her who had given me birth—the home of her child- 
hood as well as the appointed Zoar of her son. 


Cuar. IIT. 


Ir will readily be supposed that T had by this time managed to obtain 
a few particulars concerning the unknown relatives who seemed likely to 
be my only friends now that wounded pride kept me aloof from commu- 
nication with the few college chums to whom I had wantonly accorded 
the name. 

In such a house as Hilfield, peerages and baronetages were not want 
ing, and I scarcely know whether it afforded me greater pain or pleasure, 
to discover that the Westferns were of Saxon origin,—highly connected 
in every century—raised to a baronetey by Charles I.,—and distinguished 
by hereditary honours which at once infused good blood into my veins, 
and entitled Sir Ralph Westfern and his son to look down upon me as 4 
city mushroom. 

For, as I have already stated, he had a son—a son three years older 
than myself—a son whose mother, Lady Margaret Westfern, being & 
Howard by descent, could not fail to hold himself superior to his city 
cousin, 


By the dates set forth in the volume I consulted, Sir Ralph appeared 
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to have married somewhat late in life, after the death of the numerous 
children of his brother the dean, who had also connected himself with 
the peerage 5 probably with a view to the perpetuation of the family — 
or perhaps in consequence of the desertion of his unfortunate sister, who, 
till her strange marriage, had presided over his establishment ; and the 
birth of Cuthbert Westfern, which took place within the year, probably 
lessened his sense of arrogance when, three years afterwards, the woman 
apparent! y disqualified by her age and deformity for becoming a mother, 
engrafted a new and dishonouring branch upon the family tree. 

Towards this cousin, so nearly of my own age, all my thoughts were 
now directed. Concerning Cuthbert Westfern, Trapham had no intelli- 
gence to impart, nor could my memory assist me. Had he added any 
remarkable qualities to his advantages of birth and fortune, the flouris 
of newspaper trumpets must, at four-and-twenty, have rendered his 
name familiar, either as a scholar or politician, a sportsman or dandy. 
But neither at Eton or Oxford had I ever heard of him; and I there- 
fore concluded him to be a country boor, educated within the precincts of 
Westfern Hall, without an ambition beyond his patrimony. 

On him, I felt, that my future comfort must depend, far more than on 
an uncle seventy years of age ; and already my mind misgave me that 
the son of the proud old county baronet would avenge on the meanness 
of my origin the envy he was likely to entertain of my superior cultiva- 
tion and refinements. Throughout the greater part of my journey, the 
form of an imaginary Cuthbert Westfern was before me, as stalwart, 
coarse, unyielding ; a noisy sportsman, an unlettered squire. 

It was midnight when | reached the Hall, in the postchaise to which 
I was foreed to have recourse at the post town, some miles off; and with 
my recent experience of London hours, I naturally expected to find the 
establishment up, and the family awaiting the expected kinsman, But 
all was dark and silent as dead of night! But for the intimation of the 
postboy (far better acquainted than myself with the halls of my ances- 
tors), | should not have known we were arrived, when we drew up beside 
ablack pile of building; which, in the dimness of gloom looked more 
like a mass of rocks than a human habitation. 

It was not till the clang of the hall-bell, set in motion at my sugges- 
tion by the postboy, echoed through the death-like stillness, that it 
occurred to me there could be indiscretion in disturbing a lone country 
house at that late hour, or that I should have done better to sleep at the 
in and make my appearance in the morning. But it was now too late ; 
and I had ample leisure to make my reflections on the subject amid the 
dewy fragrance of the breathless night, while the servants were rousing 
themselves to answer our summons. 

Ten minutes, a quarter of an hour passed away—made longer by my 
Vexatious apprehensions, but no token of movement. At length the 
posthoy, who had obeyed my injunctions to refrain from further intima 
tion of our arrival, began to fancy the dews I found so refreshing might 
be disadvantageous to his heated horses, and to grumble his discontents. 
Having left my servant in town, to execute some commissions, | had no 
one to save me the trouble of imposing silence on him ; and the shortest 
method was to desire him to return to the bee from whence he came. 

The family was retired for the night, and | did not choose to disturb 
em. He should bring me back in the morning.” 
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His answer was another sharp ring at the hall bell! As he was 
already paid, and anticipated in addition a night draught of the West. 
fern ale, and a bait for his horses, it did not suit him that either should 
set forth again unrefreshed ; and the consequence was that, after a few 
minutes’ further delay, the creaking of bolts and rattling of chains was 
heard, and I was admitted by an old man in a cotton nighteap into a dark 
damp hall, smelling of mildew and matting; who, the moment the posts 
boy teat in my luggage, swung to the old oak door again, and fas. 
tened back the chains, so as to defeat all project of entertainment. 

Without listening to my questions or apologies, the old brute bade me 
follow him, and conducted me up a back staircase and through several 
gloomy corridors to a door which he unlocked ; when, instead of findin 
myself, at I stupidly expected, in presence of my uncle, I saw that he 
had inaugurated me at once into my bedroom, telling me that I must 
take things as I found them,—that 1 was not expected till the morrow, 
and that Sir Ralph would be displeased if the housekeeper were 
woke up. 

Feeling myself thoroughly in the wrong, I begged I might. occasion 
no further disturbance, and, though starving with hunger, thought my- 
self lucky in being able to persuade him to bring up my carpet bag and 
dressing-box ; nor did I venture to suggest that there was not so muchas 
a bottle of water in the room. 

Left alone in the vast and cheerless chamber which my single candle 
rendered only more dreary, | felt so disgusted by the inhospitality of this 
reception, that, had I not heard the postchaise rattle away before we 
quitted the hall, I should have sallied forth again, and insisted on being 
conveyed back to the inn. But the influence of the place was already 
upon me. ‘To gainsay the authority of Sir Ralph appeared impossible. 
Since it was his pleasure that a guest arriving after hours should remain 
without attendance or refreshment till daybreak, there was nothing for it 
but acquiescence. Such, too, was the influence of previous fatigue, that 
having thrown myself in my clothes on the sheetless bed, I woke oaly to 
find my room illuminated by the morning sun streaming through the un- 
shuttered windows. 

But, notwithstanding the broad daylight, the house was still so quiet 
that I hesitated to ring. No need to predispose my uncle against me by 
further disturbance! for though the place lost something of its imposing 
grimness under the influence of Summer sunshine, the cold stateliness of 
several ancient portraits adorning the walls, which, though of the Spanish 
school, I fancied must be ancestral,—the cut velvet hangings, the toilet 
covers of old point, and Venetian mirror with its frame and boxes of tar 
nished filigree, recalled forcibly to my mind the Grandisonian formalities 
against which I had to contend. : 

Nor did the view from my chamber window inspire pleasanter emotions. 
Behind a fan-like screen of trees, that diverged on either side from 
mansion to a considerable distance, lay a formal flower-garden, 0m 
taining angular parterres, interspersed with time-worn statues, some 
what resembling in hue and symmetry the minor theatre representations 
of the “monster” moulded by Frankenstein, just then in vogue,—® 
dingy sun-dial, and a profusion. of clipped yew trees, whose dark foliage 
— the pea-green benches interspersed among them yet more um 
sightiy, 
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It was not likely I should conjecture that, at the extremity of this 
hideous pleasaunce, and dividing it in a deep and rocky ravine from 
the wooded acclivity that appeared to form its boundary at about a quarter 
of a mile distance, ran, or rather leapt, the impetuous Greta, though the 
moment I opened my window its wrangling voice became audible, like 
the mutterings of an invisible enemy. 

All saw around me, therefore, was sovereignly displeasing. I, who 
had so often reviled in my boyish discontents the upstart newness of Hil- 
field,—the patent perfection of its furniture,—the Royal-academy bril- 
liancy of its pictures,—the Colebrook Dale gorgeousness of its porcelain, 
—the glare of its gilding,—already began to contemplate with dissatis- 
faction the dingy, cumbrous, gloomy, unhandy, unsightly nature of the 
objects around me! Even the old pictures were hateful ; unpleasin 
portraits of personages who seemed in their lifetime to have given al 
received no pleasure. 

“My poor father may have been guilty of an interested marriage in 
carrying off the daughter of such a house,” was my secret reflection ;— 
“but she, at least, was excusable in preferring a cheerful, happy home like 
Hilfield, to this desolate place !” 

By the time I met my uncle at breakfast, I was so thoroughly out of 
conceit with the family manor, that half my apprehensions of a reprimand 
for my indiscretion of the preceding night had subsided. Gladly would I 
have accepted the slightest hint to return to London, or Cambridge, or 
any other place under the sun. I was almost prepared to beard the 
county baronet in his den ! 

He was alone; and I learned from the servants that “ Mr. Westfern 
was at The Heath.” 

Where or what the Heath might be, I was not at the trouble to sur- 
mise, It was enough that Cuthbert did not think it necessary to be at 
home to welcome his humble cousin ! and for the first time since my poor 
father's death, I congratulated myself as eagerly as Trapham could have 
desired on the existence of the deed of settlement, which secured me from 
the anguish of appearing at Westfern Hall in the light of a dependent. 

After being ushered across the old hall, with its trophies of family 
armour, and scarcely less rusty portraits of the warriors by whom those 
identical coats of mail had been worn, each with his escutcheon at his 
foot, I naturally expected to find in the Sir Ralph in whom these hero- 
isms were continued, a stern, manly, old country sportsman ; rejoicing 
over his cold sirloin or pasty, to which I was prepared to do ample justice. 
It was the first time in my life I had been a Fundred miles from the me- 
tropolis ; and all I had as yet seen of the establishment bore painful evi- 
dence that the world of civilisation was far behind ; there was some hope, 
therefore, that the refinement of my habits might impose upon my savage 
kinsman, or, by their effeminacy, provoke him into an offensive attitude! 
But, how great was my surprise on finding in the sunny and well-furnished 
breakfast-room into which I was ushered, a grave, graceful, and even 
courtly old gentleman, who advanced towards me with the most formal 
politeness, and was waiting my arrival to attack his chocolate and French 
roll. Having deliberately welcomed me to his house, he listened in cold 
and scrutinising silence to my hurried, inexplicit, and confused — 
for the disturbance occasioned by my untimely arrival the p 
uight ;—and whether his reserve proceeded from displeasure he did not 
Nov.—vou. LXXVIIL NO. CCOX1L. | T 
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choose to conceal, or from a desire to judge the address and intellects of 
his city nephew, the result was the same,—of making me feel thoroughly 
ill at ease. 

Having blundered through my unintelligible excuses, I found myself 
compelled to a silence rivalling his own. A venerable old out-of-live 
servant waited upon us throughout a breakfast as slender and delicate ag 
might have served Pope's Belinda, so as to forestal all necessity for com- 
munication between the host and guest ; nor could a Trappist’s meal have 
been more taciturn. Once or twice, | resolved to break the ice, and the 
spell upon my spirits, and compel my mother’s brother to sociability. But 
on what possible topic could I take the liberty of questioning the pale, 
spare, hieh-bred, high-browed ascetic before me! 

At last, | took courage to bolt out the leading question I had prepared 
the preceding night for the Sir Ralph Westfern of my imagining. | had 
passed through the last forty miles of my journey in the dark. Was ita 
picturesque country, or a sporting country? Had I much to regret in 
losing the sight ? 

«Of its beauties I am an insufficient judge,” was the stiff reply. “My 
eyes are partial. Even your second inquiry I am incompetent to answer, 
My advanced age, Mr. Ashworth, and your cousin's infirmities, render 
indifferent to me its eligibilities to a sportsman. I do not even preserve 
my game.” 

“Such was the Nimrod I had anticipated! He had, however, touched 
a chord favourable to further discussion. 

‘‘ | was not aware, sir,” said 1, m a tone of interrogation, “that the 
health of Mr. Westfern was infirm ?” 

He made no answer; and faneying his sense of hearing might be im- 
paired, I repeated my observation, fixing my eyes upon his face, till his 
own became so sternly riveted upon me in return, that I shrunk under the 
gravity of their scrutiny. 1 fancied—it might be fancy—that they were 
suffused with moisture before he averted his gaze, and his pale face was 
decidedly tinged with a momentary hectic. But though he returned me 
no answer, for worlds could I not have found courage to reiterate my 
inquiry ! 

A moment afterwards, he rose and preceded me into an adjoiming room; 
which proved to be a fine old library of groined oak, redolent of that 
peculiar mustiness of old binding more grateful to the senses of a scholar 
than to a lover of light literature like myself, addicted to the muses of the 
circulating library than of the Bodleian. 

“ You will find here, Mr. Ashworth, occupation for your leisure,” said 
he, (and I could faney Addison in the gallery at Holland House, pointing 
out its treasures to his dissolute son-in-law, the Earl of Warwick, in just 
such a tone and attitude!) “ That leisure, I fear, will prove more consi- 
derable than you desire. For, during the temporary absence of my 800 
I receive no company. That you may not, however, become 
at first sight with a seclusion I am interested to make agreeable to you 
I have invited hither to-day one of my neighbours, whose habits will, 
perhaps, render him a more agreeable companion for you than myselé” 

1 attempted an awkward compliment about the non-necessity of 
accession to our society ; to which he listened with the interrogative 
ae already described, which again sufficed to confuse and pet 

me. 
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«“ Mr. Haggerston will be here by luncheon-time,” was all he conde- 
scended to reply, “and will drive you to one or two remarkable spots in 
the neighbourhood. If, in the interim, the contents of this room do not 
suffice to entertain you, or if you are curious to visit a house which 
exhibits few beauties, but possesses some degree of historical interest, old 
Bernard (who waited on o- at breakfast, and has been half a century in 
my establishment), will show you over the place.” 

‘Scarcely had he left the library, when I literally groaned under the 
oppression of all this ceremony! After the slipshod habits of Hilfield, 
how was it to be borne? Better a thousand times the rude joviality I had 
anticipated! Nevertheless, I felt it my cue to submit to the ciceroneship 
of old Bernard, lest his master might fancy me indifferent to the glories 
of the house of Westfern. But what in the way of objects of art was 
likely to captivate the eye of one who had so recently seen his household 
gods desecrated by the shame of an auctioneer’s ticketing ? As I followed 
the old man in silence to the foot of the great staircase, I felt that the 
contents of the tribune at Florence, or gallery at Dresden, would scarcely 
have tempted me to raise my eyes! 

By degrees, however, I became interested ; in the first instance, by the 
genuine though deferential sense of proprietorship evinced by the old 
servitor in the goods and chattels of his master ; in the second, by the 
care he took to associate me with the honours of the family; and “ the 
portrait of your late grandfather, by Gervas; the portrait of your Aunt 
Martha, by Gainsborough ; the portrait of your grand-uncle the Admiral, 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller,’’ sounded far more pleasantly in my ears, than if 
these family pictures had been announced as portraits of Sir Marmaduke 
and Miss Westfern, and Sir Gregory. After the mean cravings and 
pitiful aspirings which had so long disturbed my peace of mind, this 
singular aggrandisement, at a moment when outils honours had ceased 
to be important in my eyes, appeared like the mockery of a dream ! 
Still, it was impossible not to feel touched by the discoveries I was 
making. At length, in a remote bedroom hung with gilt leather, which 
he was exhibiting with some pride as that of the late Lady Margaret, I 
ventured to ask, in an unassured voice, whether he remembered my 
mother, 

“ Remember her ?” was his expressive reply. “It has been my 
master’s pleasure that the name of Mrs. Ashworth should never be men- 
tioned in this house. But though twenty years are over and more, few 
of us have forgotten Miss Clara.”’ 

“Is there any portrait of her at the Hall ?” said I, still apprehensive 
of some unpleasant disclosure. 

The old man shook his head. “ Even the fondest parents were not 
likely to have had a picture made of one of her unfortunate ap ce,” 
said he. ‘ So long as the old Lady Westfern, your grandmother, lived, 
she was not suffered to be seen; and afterwards, though she kept house 
here for Sir Ralph, and so was forced to entertain a deal of —e , she 
never went out. Poor soul! There was a deal of blame laid to her share 
when, after the excuse of youth was gone, she made so wilful a match ! 
But the folks hereabouts, to whom she was always kind and charitable, 
made two excuses for her: first, the dull life she led mewed in the 
hall ; and secondly, the family-flightiness, which explains all was 
strange in her choice.” : 
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I dared not inquire further. I could not resent the freedom of observa. 
tions | had drawn upon myself; and as we had now reached the state 
drawing-room, the old man’s thoughts had taken another direction. 

“ The picture of my late Lady Margaret,” said he, pointing to a por. 
trait by Sir William Beechey, disfigured by the short waist and scanty 
drapery which render so unsightly the effigies of the daughter and lamented 
erand-daughter of George ILL, “ and the portrait of Mr. Cuthbert.” 
~ | was still examining the somewhat harsh features of Lady Margaret 
Westfern when startled by this announcement ; and instantly turning to- 
wards the portrait of my cousin, beheld a countenance once seen to be re. 
membered for ever. Such exquisite though mournful beauty of expression 
had never met my eye in any living face. The likenesses of Raphael @’ 
Urbino approached nearest to its intellectual charm ; and there is a por- 
trait of a youth, by Giorgione, in the national yallery of Bruges, which 
always reminds me of the face. But a still sweeter and milder physiog- 
nomy adorned the tine lineaments of Cuthbert Westfern. 

“By Sir Thomas Lawrence,” added the old man, in a low voice, fancy- 
ing, perhaps, that my exclamation of “ beautiful, most beautiful,” applied 
to the execution of the picture. 

* And is Mr. Westfern indeed so handsome ?” cried I, in all the con- 
sciousness of my former conceptions concerning my country cousin. 

‘When he is well, a thousand times handsoimer!” replied the old man 
witha sigh. ‘To my mind I never saw any human face so much like 
what is written and painted of the angels! But he is seldom well now,” 
continued Bernard, move gravely. And he led the way out of the room, 
carefully locking the door after him, as though that chamber contained 
the only precious object in the house. 

“ Hillo, old chap! where are all your folk this morning, and where's 
Sir Ralph ?” eried the hearty voice of a jolly looking country gentleman, 
whom at that moment we confronted in the hall. Mr. Ashworth, I pre- 
sume?’ continued he, offering me his hand, as though we had been ac- 
quainted for years. ‘ Welcome, sir, into Westmoreland. My ‘ good 
neighbour, Sir Ralph,’ not being at hand to introduce us, perhaps I ought 
to announce my name as Haggerston.” 

It was easy to inform him, that it was already known to me, and that 
he was expected, but at that moment I wished him a hundred miles off, 80 
grievously had he interrupted my inquiries of Bernard concerning my 
interesting cousin. 

The new-comer, however, required neither welcome nor encouragement. 
Far more at home than myself, he instantly began to do the honours to me 
of the house of my ancestors ; to inquire whether I was a sportsman, 
why I had chosen to visit Westmoreland at such a decided dead season of 
the year; assured me, that with a man of my uncle’s turn of life 
sedentary habits, I should be moped to death. 

I expressed a hope that my cousin would shortly return home, whea 
we might enjoy together what appeared to be a fine neighbourhood. 

“Not he!’ was the abrupt reply of my off-hand friend. ‘- Cuthbert 
has not been a week away. 1 never knew him return from the 
under six.” 

As I was beginning to testify my surprise and regret, my uncle made 
his arance in the library into which Bernard conducted us ; and 
hough | he interrupted our conversation by the formal introduction of each 
to the other, and the long apologies he attempted to Mr. Haggerston, for 
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the services he had claimed at his hands, even his high-bred ceremonious- 
ness had little influence over the reckless garrulity of his guest. 

“Not a word about it, my dear good sir!” cried he; “I’m always at 
your orders, you know, and ’twill be a pleasant day's work for me to hee 
achat with your nephew instead of listening to the grumblings of Agnes, 
Order the # sow for two o'clock, and we'll spin over to Huntingdon 
Castle and back by dinner-time, taking Glyburn Mere by the way.” 

At the luncheon-table Mr. Haggerston invited my uncle to a glass of 
sherry, and took the carving of the peachick into his hands, with the 
same frank officiousness ; _ so unconcernedly did Sir Ralph give way 
to his freedoms that I saw they were accustomed, by long neighbourship, 
to each other’s oddities. So much the better! Though men of forward, 
vulgar nature are hateful amid the press of polished life, nothing short of 
such utter want of deference and delicacy, could have unthawed the 
frozen atmosphere of Westfern Hall. 

“Isn't it a thousand pities so fine an old place should be suffered to 
go to rack and ruin ?” said the outspoken guest, with an upward glance 
at the battlements, as he took the reins of the bean-fed horses in hand, 
at the door, while the out-rider hurried on to open the great gates. 
“ By Jove ; the old hall would make a capital county Bridewell! But 
as to living in’t, I don’t wonder it has driven one or other of the last 
three generations of the Westferns who’ve attempted it, out of their 
senses. 

A tolerably free-and-easy mode of discussing my family and their 
hereditaments. Already, however, I had discovered in Bob  Aemertirway 
one of those gall-less animals, whose epidermis is tough as that of a bison, 
utterly deveid of sensibility, and consequently unwitting of its existence, 
—people who dash into the discussion of the most delicate topics as a sur- 
geon enjoys the dissection of a beautiful child. 

Before we got beyond the dumain, he avowed his curiosity to learn 
whether my uncle was not deucedly surprised to find me such a fine young 
fellow ?—making it sufficiently clear that the personal defects of my poor 
mother had led the whole neighbourhood to anticipate a monster in her 
son. A few miles further, and our established intimacy prevented all 
necessity for concealing that they had expected a shop-boy in the off- 
spring of Tom Ashworth, the Darlington clerk, and'a dwarf in that of 
the unfortunate Clara Westfern. 

“ Poor Sir Ralph ought to be overjoyed at such a pleasant surprise,” 
said he, “the more so, that the chances are thirty to one in favour of 
your inheriting the estate.” 

“ Even were my name included in the entail,” said I, meeting his 
coolness with a frankness worthy of it, “no fear of my dishonouring 
with my Lombard-street arms the old blazon of the Westferns! Judging 
by my cousin's portrait, Cuthbert is likely to furnish branches that will 
carry our family tree, green and fertile, through half a dozen centuries 
to come.” 

“Cuthbert!” reiterated my companion in an unaccountable tone. 
“ Ay, if he could secure a stock for grafting !—But who on earth would 
marry Cuthbert? Not but what the old baronet has convinced himself 
= ey are to be bought, even under such circumstances, by a property 
e his,” 


“Wives are to be bought, I fear, under any circumstances,” cried I, 
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with an air of misanthropy less becoming to my features than at the 
epoch when I used to Byronize my shirt collars. ‘“ But what difficulty 
is there in obtaining a future Lady Westfern for my cousin ?”’ 

“ Did you ever see Cuthbert ?” demanded my companion, pulling up 
his horses to a walk, as though to afford himself better leisure for listen. 
ing to my answer. 

“ Never—except in Lawrence's beautiful portrait.’’ 

“Ay, a fine specimen of parental doating having it drawn,” cried 
Mr. Haggerston, shrugging his shoulders ; “just by way of making 
strangers ask painful questions during the poor young man’s absence from 
the hall! However, they say he will soon be forced to remain at the 
Heath for good and all, and then it is to be hoped Sir Ralph will have 
the good sense to take down the picture. If not, you must persuade 
him.” 

« My influence is never likely to be such as to justify my interference 
in his family affairs,” said I, trying to speak with indifference, while"my 
heart was beating with curiosity, “but why should Sir Ralph at any 
moment regret the exhibition of so beautiful a picture and so fine a 
subject a 

“What! not when he’s in astrait-waistcoat ? not when he’s shut up in 
a mad-house ?” cried my delicate and feeling eompanion, 

“Great God! you do not mean to say that my poor cousin is a 
lunatic ?” cried I, with inexpressible horror. 

“ There or thereabouts. Cuthbert has his lucid intervals, when he is 
allowed to return to the hall, and take his place among the gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood ; when, to do him justice, not a finer or more charming 
fellow was ever seen on earth! But ever since he came to man’s estate 
he's been getting worse and worse. While a boy it was thought to be 
only eccentricity, and Sir Ralph was much blamed for indulging his vaga« 
ries, and bringing him up with a tutor at home instead of sending him 
to Eton to be flogged into his senses. Now that the mischief turns out 
to be constitutional, and (I'm afraid) incurable, one cannot help admiring 
the poor old gentleman’s tenderness of nature in keeping so afflicting 3 
spectacle under his eyes, so long as a hope remained.” 

So oppressed were my feelings by this strange and rs dis- 
closure, that | replied only by a deep and shuddering sigh. When, 


where, were my affections to find a resting-place ? 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO THE SANCTUARY OF VARALLO. 


THE SACRO MONTE OF ORTA, AND THE SACRO MONTE OF VARESE, 


By THe AuTHor or “ EcHorEs FROM THE BACKWoobs,” 


No. IL. 


In the Piazza det Tribunali, to which we next proceed, are the four 
chapels, representing the houses of Annas, Caiphas, Herod, and Pilate. 


CHAPEL XXIV. 
Our Saviour in the House of Annas. 


It was designed by Morandi, and finished in 1765. Eighteen of the 
statues are by Carl Antonio Tandarini; and are painted by Betti, a 
Florentine artist. The statue of Annas is by Bernese, a Milanese. 


‘CHAPEL XXV. 
Jesus in the House of Caiphas. 


This chapel was designed by Pellegrino; and painted by Christoforo 
Rocea, who also painted the statues which were carved by Giovanni 
d'Enrico. The frescoes on the walls represent the ill-usage received by our 
Lord before the tribunal; and on the ceiling are three appropriate incidents 
from the Old Testament : first, the prophet Micah brought before Ahab, 
and Jehoshaphat receiving a blow for the accusation of false prophecy ; 
second, Sampson in the hands of the Philistines; third, the Israelites 
adoring the golden calf. 

CHAPEL XXVI. 


The Repentance of St. Peter. 
A single figure of St. Peter, by Giovanni d’Enrico ; painting by La 
Rocca. — 
CHAPEL XXVII. 


Jesus in Pilate’s House. 


_ Nineteen beautiful statues by Giovanni d’Enrico ; and the walls painted 
in the best manner by II Tanzio, his brother ; date about 1660, On the 
left side Tanzio has introduced his own portrait in the garb of a beggar ; 
Opposite is an architectural view of the entrance into a town; and the 
gates, arches, colonnades, and palaces are in wonderful perspective; 
laterally are figures of false gods, cascades, towns, &c. On the ceiling, 
the explanation of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream; the handwriting on the 
wall at Belshazzar's feast ; the defence and justification of Susanna ; the 
discovery and destruction of Bell and the Dragon. 


CHAPEL XXVIII. 
Jesus before Herod. 


This chapel, designed by Pellegrino, was finished in 1640. Thirty-five 

“rate statues, are by Enrico ; and five very fine paintings by Tanzio, 
Melchiorre, another brother, painted the statues: there are five 

spectives on the walls; the one on the right represents the meeting of the 
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Virgin Mary and her son in the crowd; that on the left, cities, groups, 
games, Xc. 
CHAPEL XXIX. 
Christ reconducted to Pilate. 


The elevation of this chapel is by the brothers Grandi, of Milan, 
There are twenty-three statues by Giovanni d’Enrico ; the paintings are 
by Francesco Gianoli of Campertogno, in the Valsesia, whose picture ma 
be seen in a corner, with his name, and the date 1679 under it. On 
the ceiling is represented Joseph put into the well by his brethren, and 
afterwards sold; on the friezes of the walls are the four Sybils, bearing 
on each of their books a word of prophecy concerning the sufferings of 
our Lord. 

CHAPEL XXX. 
The Flagellation. 


Giovanni d’ Enrico formed these fine statues; one of the executioners 
ties the Lord to a column, another binds the rods; the whole is painfully 
fine. The pictures are by La Rocca; whose portrait is on one side, 
under the similitude of a poor man. 


CHAPEL XXXI. 
Jesus crowned with Thorns. 


The statue of Christ, with some others, are by Giovanni d’Enrico ; the 
pictures, partly by Crespi, otherwise called the Cerano, from his native 
place in the Novarese, and partly by Farfanico. On the left are the 
pictures of Adam and Eve, deploring in bitter grief their unfortunate 
transgression. This chapel is much hung with votive offerings. 


CHAPEL XXXII 
Christ conducted to the Judgment Hall of Pilate. 


Five statues by Enrico; the pictures by Gianoli. 
Scala Santa—much in the style of that at St. John Lateran at Rome; 


at the time of our visit a number of the devout were ascending it, step 
by step, upon their knees. 


CHAPEL XXXIII. 
Christ shown to the People. 


From a balcony, supposed to be outside the judgment-hall, Christ is 
represented at the moment when Pilate exclaims, “Eccé homo!” Above 
forty figures—divided between those in the balcony and those underneath— 
the statuary is by Enrico; the pictures by Pier Francesco Mazzacchelli, sur- 


named Morazzone, from his native place, situated in the Duchy of Milas, 
near Varese; both are admirable. 


CHAPEL XXXIV, 
Pilate washing his Hands. 


The compunction expressed in the cowardly visage of Pilate is wonder- 
fully depicted ; there are in all seventeen figures, by Enrico: the paint- 
ings by Tanzio, his brother, who has represented the burning and 
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destruction of Jerusalem under Titus, on the right; on the left, the 
dream of Pilate’s wife; on either side, is a distance, in one of which 
Barrabas is taken from prison ; and on the other, architectural designs. 


CHAPEL XXXV. 
Jesus sentenced to Death. 


Twenty-seven statues, the work of Giovanni d’Enrico; and the paint- 
ings by Morazzone are exceedingly fine. 


CHAPEL XXXVI. 


Jesus bearing the Cross. 


Fifty statues by Tabacchetti, besides a number of horses. The paint- 
ings are by Morazzone,* finely executed. Abimelech is represented bears 
ing a large branch on his shoulders, and to the right the explorers 
bringing grapes from the Promised Land, and to the left Abraham and 
his son Isaac, carrying on his back the wood for his sacrifice. 


CHAPEL XXXVII. 
Jesus nailed to the Cross. 


Extraordinary fine grouping. Painfully but grandly, are here repre- 
sented the horrors of this scene. Seventy!! statues by Enrico, without 
counting the horses on which the Centurions are riding ; the paintings 
are by Melchior Gilardin; Rocca painted the statues; this chapel is al- 
together magnificent, and was finished in 1640. On the walls are 
painted in fresco, Abraham about to sacrifice his only son; and Jacob 
receiving the coat of many colours, stained with blood. Another com- 
partment represents the angel driving our first parents from Paradise. 
The expression of grief on their countenances is very remarkable. 

N.B. The cross is represented to be the real one! transported from 
Jerusalem by Bernadino, the founder. 


CHAPEL XXXVIII. 
Jesus raised upon the Cross. 


Guadenzio Ferrari was both the designer of the statues of this large 
group and the painter of the walls. There is greater scope in this chapel 
than in any other; for instead of a temple-shaped building into which 
you look through a grating, a kind of vestibule is taken off from before 
the grate, and a door on each side leads through the chapel. The dread- 


_— 





* Pier Francesco Mazzucchelli, detto il Morazzone, from the village above 
Varese, where he was born. He studied the elements of painting at Milan, but it 
is not certain under what master. We only know that when he went from thence 
toRome he was already a good colourist, whence it was believed that he had al- 
ready studied much the works of Titian and Paul Veronese. ‘The manner of Moraz- 
zone is bold and grand; whence his merit is not to be judged by any picture of a 
quiet subject, but by those of grand designs. Such are for example : The 
Triumphant St. Michael at St. John’s at Como, and the Flagellation of Christ, in 
one of the chapels of the sanctuary at Varese. The Cardinal Frederick Borromeo, 
@ good connoisseur and great lover of the arts, greatly valued many works of Mo- 
razzone. The Duke of Savoy also employed him much, knighted him, and 
loaded him with favours. In 1626 he was engaged to pain. the cupola of the 
cathedral of Piacenza, for a large sum, but he was overtaken by death just as he 


had prepared all the cartoons. 
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ful scene is here brought to a conclusion. The Son of Man is raised up 
for sinners. The Marys are grouped at the foot of the cross, and a pa 
of soldiers are drawing lots for the raiment of Christ. Here, as in the two 
preceding chapels, the executioners are represented with horrible faces, 
and many of ee with enormous goittres, and every species of deformity, 
The groups, painted in fresco on the walls (those of the women in par- 
ticular) are most beautiful, and of the highest art, and represent 
all those present at the murder, reminding the spectator of those 
by Raphael on the walls of the Vatican. One woman in a turban 
of the most delicate green, yellow, and lilac, holds a child in her 
arms, who hides its face from the dreadful sight; others are weeping, 
and express every attitude of horror and amazement. Our admira- 
tion of Gaudenzio was raised to the highest pitch by this chapel, and 
having gained permission, [ spent = days within, copying some of the 
figures and heads, much to the astonishment of the devout, who, coming 
to sanctify their rosaries, and peering through the lattice-work, often for 
a long time did not discover me seated amongst the labyrinth of figures, 
until I happened to move or breathe. 

Ferrari has handed down his own portrait on the left-hand wall, in the 
dress of a pilgrim, by the side of a brother artist, Pellegrino di Modena, 
and on the opposite wall that of his daughter, with her head and shoulders 
enveloped in a white veil. ‘Torrotti, in writing of this chapel, says, that 
it likewise contains many portraits of persons of the neighbourhood, as 
well as that of the Emperor Charles V. Unfortunately, much injury 
has been done to the frescoes in many places in the vestibule, by visitors 
writing their names, and otherwise chipping and injuring the plaster. 
They are now, however, railed in; and a society, which exists in the 
Valsesia for the encouragement of the arts, have taken them under 
their especial protection; and we found all the people of Varallo more 
or less alive to the fame of this, their great and celebrated countryman, 
and most anxious to spread his fame. 


CHAPEL XXXIX. 
The Deposition from the Cross. 


The pictures in this chapel are by Gilardini, and were finished in 1639- 
The fourteen statues are by Enrico. On the walls are three scenes from 
the Old Testament—Cain under the Misery of Remorse; Moses descend- 
ing from Sinai, and finding the people in Idolatry; and Aaron, the 
High Priest, blessing the People after Sacrifice. 


CHAPEL XL. 
La Prieta, 
Eleven statues by Gio. d'Enrico, and the walls painted by Gaudenzio, 
or more op , Lanini, his pupil. This is the greatest favourite of 
e 


all the chapels, the floor being literally covered with copper coins, thrown 
in by the pilgrims. 


CHAPEL XLI. 
Jesus wrapped in the Winding-sheet. 


Modern statues substituted for old wooden ones in 1825; and the walls 
painted by an artist of Varallo, Giacomo Bocciolini. 
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CHAPEL XLII, 
St. Francis. 


All by Gaudenzio. Injured by time and damp—the oldest of all 
the chapels. 
CHAPEL XLII. 
The Sepulchre of our Lord. 


Statues by Gaudenzio. This pretends to be a model of the holy se- 
pulchre at Jerusalem. We crept into it almost double. The figure 
was dressed up with flowers and trumpery, in the usual manner. We 
saw nothing remarkable in it as a work of art. 


CHAPEL XLIV. 
St. Anna, 
Pictures by Gianoli, and statues by Gaudenzio Sceti, of Varallo. 


CHAPEL XLV. 
An Angel announces to the Virgin her approaching dissolution. 
(Artists the same as the last.) 


The church which occupies one end of the large square is superabun- 
dantly decorated and ornamented. It was commenced in 1614, from a 
design of Pellegrino’s, and is wonderfully rich in precious marbles, and 
has a magnificent cupola, painted by the brothers Montalti; and there 
are not fewer than a hundred-and-forty statues placed in circles round 
the base of the cupola, the principal group below representing the re- 
ception of Mary in the heavenly regions, and diminishing, as the cupola 
narrows, until it ends in a choir of angels and cherubim, as high as the 
eye canreach, All the inhabitants of the valley of the Sesia contributed 
to this work. Dionigi Busola and Volpino are the artificers of the sta- 
tues. There are other works in figures and painting in the church, but 
nothing very remarkable. 

The portico might be a fine work if finished. In passing over the 
Col di Colma towards Orta, we saw immense blocks of marble already 
hewn and finished, intended for this work; and considering where they 
came from, and the place to which they had to be carried, our astonish- 
ment was greatly increased at the enormous labour, time, and money, that 
must be expended ere the whole can be completed. 


The following is a list of the names of the artists employed: 


Alfieri (Count), Piemontese, painter in 1740. 
Arrigone, Guiseppe, Milanese, sculptor. sled 
Aurbery, Giovanni Battista, and Mauro, called the Fiammenghini, a 
painter in 1630, 
Avondo, Giovanni, Valsesiano, painter in 1820. 
Bargnola, Giacomo of Valsoda, sculptor, 1660. 
Bernesi, Gio. Battista, of Turin, sculptor in 1764. 
Betti, Sigismondo, Florentine, painter in 1765. 
Bocciolini, Giacomo, of Varallo, painter in 1825. 
Borsetti, Carlo, of Varallo, painter in 1730. 
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Buosola, Dionigi, Milanese, sculptor in 1660 

Cagnola, Luigi, Milanese, architect, 1824. 

Chignolo, Girolamo, Milanese, painter. 

Crespi, Gio. Battista, of Cerano, painter in 1620, 

Cucchi, Antonio, Milanese, painter in 1750. 

Enrico (d’) Melchiorre, painter in 1625. 

Enrico (d’) Giovanni (his brother), seulptor in 16380. 

Enrico (d’) Antonio, called Tanzio (another brother, all from Alagna, 
in Valsesia), painter in 1640. 

Farfanico, painter in 1640. 

Ferraris, Gaudenzio, of Valduggia, born in 1484, a painter and sculptor, 
and one of the five pupils of Raphael. 

Gianoli, Pietro, Valsesiano, painter in 1680. 

Gilardini, Melchiorre, Milanese, painter in 1640. 

Grandi (brothers), Milanese, architects and painters, 1680. 

Grassi, Tarquinio, of Romagnano, painter in 1700. 

Lanini, Bernardino, of Vercelli, painter and scholar of Ferrari's. 

Leva, Francesco, Milanese, painter in 1705. 

Lucini, Milanese, painter. 

Luini, Cesare Giulo, of Varallo, painter and scholar of Ferrari's. 

Marchesi, Liugi, Milanese, sculptor in 1825. 

Martinolio, Cristoforo, called “ Rocca,” Valsesiano, painter in 1620. 

Mazzucchelli, Pier Francesco, called Morrazzone, Milanese, painter in 

1620. 

Montalti, Stefano and Guiseppe, brothers, Milanese, painters in 1660. 

Morondi, Gio. Battista, of Varallo, painter in 1730. 

Orgiazzi, Antonio, of Varallo, painter in 1780. 

Origone, Gio. Battista, Milanese, sculptor. 

Penna, Carlo, Valsesiano, painter. 

Perotti, Proto, Valsesiano, painter. 

Petera, Francesco, of Varallo, sculptor. 

Ravelli, Bartolomeo, of Varallo, sculptor in 1600. 

Secti, Gaudenzio, of Campertogno, sculptor. 

Stella, Fermo, of Caravaggio, sculptor and scholar of Ferrari's. 

Tibaldi, Pellegrino, Bolognese, pon. ra in 1580. 

Volpini, Gio. Battista, Milanese, sculptor in 1640. 


Having been detained at Varallo by the illness of one of our party, 
we made every possible inquiry respecting the works of Gaudenzio Fer- 
rari, and found all, from the upper to the lower classes, anxious to give 
information respecting him, and so desirous that he should be better 
known, that we became quite objects of interest there —his memory being 
idolised. Few foreigners visit Varallo—it is out of any route usuall 
taken, unless to those bound for the Lago Maggiore by the passes of Pied- 
mont. The situation is beautiful, and the valley highly picturesque. 
The walks on all sides are through chestnut trees. There are two most 
striking looking bridges over the Sesia, one which connects the town 
with a sort of suburb, and which forms a fine foreground in the picture, 
whilst the Sanctuary towers above all. The other is thrown over the 
torrent a little above the town, and the view up the gorge of the valley 
is charming. The stream is rapid and full of trout, which may be seen 
from the bridge in the deep emerald pools below. 
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The situation of Varallo and its surrounding valleys cannot fail to please. 
Some of the costumes on a market-day presented as much variety as in 
Switzerland. We were well fed at the hotel, and were very fortunate in 
finding a very clever M.D., who showed the greatest kindness and atten- 
tion to our invalid. He was a very gentlemanlike intelligent man, and 
had the additional merit of being oe Custode of the Sacro Monte, 
and he readily gave permission for the opeuing of any of the grilles that 
defended the frescoes, and I copied many heads from Gaudenzio during 
our detention. 

About seventy pilgrims dined daily in the house, which boasted but one 
waiter and a “ Piccolo,” of course run off their legs by every pious visitor. 
Their sincerity we were not called upon to doubt, but of the good care 
they took of themselves we were hourly eye-witnesses, having to pass 
through the public Sala every time of passing out or in, and more eating, 
drinking, feasting, and flirting, I never had the good fortune to see. 
As to the shows, drumming, and horsemanship, they were incessant, and 
the traffic in rosaries seemed endless. 

Varallo was not only the scene of the early life and works of Gaudenzio 
Ferrari, but the inhabitants of the place have always been celebrated for 
their love of art—they have produced many painters. 

In the church of the Capuchins at the foot of the hill leading to the 
Monte Sacro is one of his finest works; a large screen painted in 
twenty-two compartments occupies the whole breadth, the centre pic- 
ture being the Crucifixion. The helmets of the soldiers, and some 
other parts of the dresses, are in relief, and worked with gold. The 
figure of St. John is as fine as any thing of Raphael’s, and a group 
of women at the foot of the cross is quite enchanting. On the walls of 
the church are some early frescoes of Gaudenzio’s, but fast fading by 
time anddamp. The por He a picturesque, bold elevation, boasts of a 
fine picture by the same artist, in three compartments. The old-fashioned 
folding altar-pieces of wood, called an Ancona. 

Gaudenzio Ferrari is the real hero of the place, and a visit to 
his works will richly repay any lover of the art. He is little 
known out of the Milanese; both his great contemporary Luini and 
himself are little to be appreciated from the few easel pictures they have 
left—their strength lies in their unrivalled frescoes, with which they 
covered whole churches. Large screens, separating the choir from the 
rest of the building, are often found in this part of Italy, especially in 
churches built as monasteries or convents—witness the fine one of Luini’s 
in the Capuchin church at Lugano, another by the same artist in St. Maria 
Maggiore at Milan, and the one of Gaudenzio's, above-mentioned. 

After a slight sketch of his life in the next chapter, I shall give a list 
of such of his works as I have been able to discover, and which are 
authentically known to be his. 
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VALERIE. 
A TALE. 
By Carrarn Marryat, C.B. 


AUTHOR OF “ PETER SIMPLE,” “ THE PRIVATEER’S-MAN,” &c. 
Cuar. VIII. 


As arranged by Lady M , the next day we went to Harki 
Castle, the family seat in Dorsetshire, and I was not sorry to be again 
quiet after the noise and bustle of a London season. As Lady M— 
had observed, the young ladies were sadly jaded with continual late hours 
and hot rooms, but they had not been a week in the country before they 
were improved in appearance and complexion. They certainly were 
amiable, nice girls; clever, and without pride, and I soon became at- 
tached to them. I attended to their music, and they made great progress. 
L also taught them the art of making flowers in wax, which I had so 
lately learnt myself. This was all 1 could do, except mildly remon- 
strating with them when I saw what did not appear to me to be quite 
correct in their conduct and deportment. Lady M appeared quite 
satisfied, and treated me with great consideration, and I was in a short 
time very happy in my new position. For the first month there were no 
visitors in the house ; after that invitations were sent out. Lady M—— 
had said that she would have a month's quiet to recover herself from the 
fatigues of the season, and I had no doubt but that she also thought her 
daughters would be much benefitted, as they really were, by a similar 
retirement. It was on the Monday that company was an ves and on 
the Friday Lady M—— desired Augusta, the eldest daughter, to put on 
a new dress which had just been made by the two lady’s-maids, and come 
down in it that she might see it on. When Augusta made her appear- 
ance, and her mother had surveyed the dress, she said, 

“1 do not quite like it, Augusta, and yet I do not exactly know where 
it’s wrong ; but something requires to be altered, it does not hang grace- 
fully.” 

As she said this I was reading a book, and I naturally looked up, and 
immediately perceived the alteration which the dress required. I pointed 
it out, and with a few pins made the dress set well. 

“Why this is a new talent, my dear Mademoiselle de Chatenceuf, one 
that I had no idea that you possessed; although I admit that no one 
dresses more elegantly than you do,” said Lady M——. “ How much I 
am obliged to you for taking so much trouble. 

“Tam most happy to be of any service, Lady M , and you may 
always command me,” replied I. “I have the credit of being a very 

xd milliner,” | 

“ T believe you can do any thing,” replied Lady M——. “ Augusta, 
go up to Benson and show her the alterations that are required, and tell 
her to make them directly.—After all,” continued Lady M——, to me, 
“it is bad economy making dresses at home, but I really cannot afford 
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to pay the extravagant prices charged by Mademoiselle Desbelli. My 
pills are monstrous, and my poverty, but not my will, consents. Still it 
does make such a difference in the appearance, being well dressed, that 
if I could, I never would have a dress made at home; but the saving is 
astonishing—nearly two-thirds, I assure you.”’ 

“If you will allow me to interfere a little, my lady,” replied I, ‘I 
think you can have them as well made at home as by Madame Desbelli. 
I think I can be useful.” 

«You are very kind, Mademoiselle de Chatenceuf, but it will be taxing 
‘ou too much.” 

“Not at all, Lady M , if I have your sanction.” 

“You shall do just as you please, my dear,” replied Lady M ; 
“T give you full authority over the whole household, if you wish it; but 
indeed I think Benson will feel much obliged to you for any slight hint 
that you may give her, and | am sure that I shall ; but the carriage is at 
the door—do you drive to-day ?” 

“ Not to-day, I thank you, Lady M ,” replied I. 

“ Well, then, I will take Hortense and Amy with me, and leave Au- 

usta with you.” 

After Lady M ’s departure I went up to the room where the maids 
were at work. I altered the arrangement of Augusta’s dress so as to suit 
her figure, and cut out the two others for Hortense and Amy. Wishing 
to please Lady M——, 1 worked myself at Augusta’s dress, and had it 
completed before Lady M had returned from her drive. It certainly 
was now a very different affair, and Augusta looked remarkably well in 
it. She was delighted herself, and hastened down to her mother to show 
it to her. When I came down to dinner, Lady M was profuse in 
her acknowledgments ; the two other dresses, when finished, gave equal 
satisfaction, and from that time till the period of my quitting Lady 
M——,, all the dresses, not only of the young ladies, but those of Lady 
M——, were made at home, and my taste and judgment invariabl 
appealed to and most cheerfully given. I felt it my duty to be of 
the use that I could be, and perhaps was not a little gratified by the com- 
pliments I received upon my exquisite taste. ‘Time passed on; durin 
the shooting season, Augusta, the eldest daughter, received a very g 
offer, which was accepted; and at the Christmas festivities, Hortense, the 
second girl, accepted another proposal, which was also very favourable. 
Lady M—-— was delighted at such success, 

“Ts it not strange, my dear Mademoiselle de Chatencuf, that I have 
been fagging two seasons, night and day, to get husbands for those girls, 
and now alone here, in solitude and retirement almost, they have both 
obtained excellent establishments. .I do really declare that I believe it 
: all owing to you, and the delightful manner in which you have dressed 

em.” 

“IT should rather think that it is owing, in the first place, to their 
having so much improved in personal appearance since they have been 
down in the country,” replied I; “and further, to the gentlemen 
having now an opportunity of discovering their truly estimable qua- 
lities, which they were not likely to do at Almack’s or o oe parties during 
& London season.” 

“You may think so,” replied Lady M——, “ but it is my conviction 
that all is owing to their being so tastefully dressed. Why every one 
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admires the elegance of their costume, and request patterns. Well, now 
I have only Amy on my hands, and I think that her sister’s hich con. 
nexions will assist in getting her off.” 

“ She is asweet girl, Amy,” replied I, “ and were I you, Lady M—., 
IT should be in no hurry to part with her.” 

“ Indeed, but Iam,” replied Lady M » “you don’t know the ex- 
pense of girls, and my jointure is not so very large; however, I must 
not complain. Don’t you think Amy looks better in lilac than any other 
colour ?” 

“ She looks well in almost any colour,” replied I. 

“Yes, with your taste, I grant,” replied Lady M ~ “Are you 
aware that we go to town in a fortnight? We must look after the 
trousseaux. It was arranged last night that both marriages shall take 
place in February. Amy will, of course, be one of the brides’-maids, 
and I trust to you, my dear Mademoiselle de Chatenceuf, to invent some- 
thing very distingué for her on that occasion. Who knows but that it 
may get her off ? but it’s late, so good night.” 

1 could not admire Lady M-——’s apparent hurry to get rid of her 
daughters, but it certainly was the one thing needful which had occupied 
all her thoughts and attention during the time that I had been with oa 
That it was natural that she should wish that her children were well 
established, I granted, but all that she appeared to consider was good con- 
nexion and the means of living in good style, every other point as to the 
character of the husbands being totally overlooked. 

A fortnight after Christmas we all went to London, and were, as Lad 
M had observed, very busy with the ¢rousseauxr, when one day the 
butler came to say that a young gentleman wished to see me, and was 
waiting in the breakfast-parlour below. I went down, wondering who it 
could be, when to my surprise, I found Lionel, the page of Lady R—., 
dressed in plain clothes, and certainly looking very much like a gentle- 
man. He bowed very respectfully to me when I entered, much more so 
than he had ever done when he was a page with Lady R——, and said, 

‘* Miss Valerie, I have ventured to call upon you, as I thought when 
we parted that you did me the honour to feel some little interest about 
me, and I thought you would like to know what has taken place. I 
have been in England now four months, and have not been idle during 
that time.” 

“Tam certainly glad to see you, Lionel, although I am sorry you have 
left Lady R——, and I hope you have been satisfied with the result of 
your inquiries.” 

“Tt is rather a long story, Miss Valerie, and if you wish to hear it, 
you wil oblige me by sitting down while I narrate it to you.” 

“T hope it will not be too long, Lionel, as I shall be wanted in an hour 
or so to go out with Lady M , but I am ready to hear you,” continued 
I, sitting down, as he requested. 

Lionel stood by me, and then commenced—‘ We arrived at Dover the 
evening of the day that we left Miss Valerie, and Lady R—— ; who had 
been in a state of great agitation during the journey, was so unwell, that 
she remained there four or five days. As soon as she was beiter, I thought 
it was advisable that she should settle my book, and pay me my wages 


before we left England, and I brought it to her, stating my wish, as the 
sum was then very large. 
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«¢ And what do you want money for?’ said she, rather angrily. 

«*T want to place it in safety, my lady,’ replied I. 

«¢ That’s as much as to say that it is not safe with me.’ 

« «No, my lady,’ replied I. * But suppose any accident were to happen 
to you abroad, would your executors ever believe that you owed more than 
951, besides a year’s wages to a page like me; they would say it could 
not be, and would not pay me my money ; neither would they believe that 
you gave me such wages. 

«* Well, she replied, ‘ there is some truth in that, and it will, perhaps, 
be better that I do pay you at once, but where will you put the money, 
Lionel?’ 

«¢T will keep the check, my lady, if you please.’ 

“«Then I will write it to order and not to bearer,’ replied she, ‘and 
then if you lose it, it will not be paid, for it will require your own signa- 
ture.” 

“«Thank you, my lady,’ replied I. 

“}laving examined my accounts and my wages due, she gave me 
a check for the full amount. The next morning the packet was to sail 
at nine o'clock. We were in good time, and as soon as Lady R was 
on board she went down into the cabin. Her maid asked me for the bottle 
of salts which 1 had purposely left under the sofa-pillow at the Ship Hotel. 
I told her that I had left it, and as there was plenty of time would run 
and fetch it. I did so, but contrived not to be back until the steamer had 
moved away from the pier, and her paddles were in motion. I called 
out, ‘ Stop, stop,’ knowing of course that they would not, although the 
were not twenty yards away. I saw Lady R ’3 maid run to the 
captain and speak to him, but it was of no use, and thus I was left behind 
without Lady R having“ any suspicion that it was intentional on my 
part. I waited at the pier till the packet was about two miles off, and 
then walked away from the crowd of people, who were bothering me with 
advice how to proceed so that I might join my mistress at Calais. I re- 
turned to the hotel for a portion of my clothes which I had not sent on 
board of the packet, but had left in charge of the boots, and then sat down 
in the tap to reflect upon what I should do. My first object was to get 
rid of my sugar-loaf buttons, for I hated livery, Miss Valerie ; perhaps it 
was pride, but I could not help it. I walked out till I came to a slop- 
seller's, as they call them at seaports, and went in ; there was nothing 
hanging up but seamen’s clothes, and on reflection, I thought I could not 
do better than to dress as a sailor; so I told the man that I wanted a suit 
of sailor’s clothes. 

“* You want to go to sea, I suppose,’ said the man, not guessing ex- 

actly right, considering that I just refused to embark. 
_“ However, I bargained first for a complete suit, and then sold him my 
liveries, exchanging my dress in the back parlour. I then returned to the 
tap, obtained my other clothes, and as soon as the coach started, got out- 
side and arrived in London. I called upon you at this house, and found 
that you were in the country, and then I resolved that I would go down 
to Culverwould Hall.” 

“And now you must leave off, Lionel, for the present,” said I, “ for I 
must go out with Lady M . Come to-morrow, early, and I shall 
have leisure to hear the rest of your story.” 

The following morning Lionel returned and resumed his history. 
Nov.—voL, LXXVIII. NO, CCCXI. U 
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‘Miss Valerie, little things often give you more trouble than greater; 
and I had more difficulty to find out where Culverwould Hall was than 
you may imagine. I asked many at the inn where I put up, but no one 
could tell me, and at such places I was not likely to find any book which 
I could refer to. I went to the coach offices and asked what coaches 
started for Essex, and the reply was, ‘ Where did I want to go?’ and when 
t said Culverwould Hall, no one could tell me by which coach I was to 
go, or which town it was near. At last I did find out from the porter of 
the Saracen’s Head, who had taken in parcels with that address, and who 
went to the coachman, who said that his coach passed within a mile of Sir 
Alexander Moystyn’s, who lived there. I never knew her ladyship’s maiden 
name before. l took my place by the coach, for I had gone to the banker's 
in Fleet Street, and received he money for my check, and started the 
next morning at three o'clock. I was put down ata village called West- 
rate, at an inn called the Moystyn Arms. I kept to the dress of a sailor, 
and when the people spoke to me on the coach, kept up the character as 
well as I could, which is very easy when you have to do with people who 
know nothing about it. I shivered my timbers, and all that sort of 
thing, and hitched up my trousers, as they do at the theatres. The coach- 
man told me that the inn was the nearest place I could stop at if I wanted 
to go tothe hall, and taking my bundle, I got down and he drove off. A 
sailor boy is a sort of curiosity in a country village, Miss Valerie, and I 
had many questions put to me, but I answered them by putting others. I 
said that my friends were formerly living at the hall in the old baronet’s 
time, but that I knew little about them, as it was a long while ago ; and I 
asked if there were any of the old servants still living at the place. The 
woman who kept the inn told me that there was one, Old Roberts, who 
still lived in the village, and had been bedridden for some years. This of 
course was the person who I wanted, and I inquired what had become of 
his family. The reply was, that his daughter, who had married Green, 
was somewhere in London, and his son, who had married Kitty Wilson, 
of the village, had gone to reside as gamekeeper somewhere near Ports- 
mouth, and had a large family of children.’ 

“© You're right enough,’ replied I, laughing, ‘we are a large family.’ 

“* What are you Old Roberts’ grandson?’ exclaimed the women. ‘ Well, 
we did hear that one of them, Harry, I think, did go to sea.’ 

“* Well, now, perhaps you'll tell me where I am to find the old gen- 
tleman ?’ replied I. 

“ «Come with me,’ said she, ‘he lives hard by, and glad enough he'll be, 
poor man, to have any one to talk with him a bit, for it’s a lonesome life 
he lives in bed there.’ 

“T followed the woman, and when about a hundred yards from the 
inn she stopped at the door of a small house, and called to Mrs. Meshin, 
to ‘go up and tell Old Roberts that one of his grandsons is here.” A 
snuffy old woman made her appearance, peered at me through her spec- 
tacles, and then stumped up a pair of stairs which faced the door. Shortly 
afterwards I was desired to come up, and did so. I found an old man 
with silver hair lying in bed, and the said Mrs. Meshin, with her specta- 


cles, smoothing down the bed-clothes, and making the place tidy. 
“* What cheer, old boy ? said I, after T. P. Cooke’s style. 
“* What do you say, I’m hard of hearing, rather ?’ replied the old mam 
“ «How do you find yourself, sir?’ said I. 
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«<Oh, pretty well for an old man; and so you’re my grandson, Harry; 
glad to see you.—You may go, Mrs, Meshin, and shut the door, and do 
vou hear, don’t listen at the key-hole.’ 

“ « The stately lady, Mrs. Meshin, growled, and then left the room, slam- 
ming the door. 

«She is very cross, grandson,’ said the old man, ‘ and I see nobody 
but her. It’s a sad thing to be bedridden this way, and not to get out in 
the fresh air, and sadder still to be tended by a cross old woman, who won’t 
talk when I want her, and who won’t hold her tongue when I want her. 
I’m glad to see you, boy, I hope you won’t go away directly, as your brother 
Tom did. I want somebody to talk to me, sadly; and how do you like 
being at sea 2” 

«“¢] like the shore, better, sir.’ 

“«Ay, so all sailors say, I believe; and yet I would rather go to sea 
than lie here all day long. It’s all owing to my being out as I used to 
do, night after night, watching for poachers. 1 had too little bed then, 
and now I’ve too much of it. Butthe sea must be grand. As the Bible 
says, ‘They who go upon the great waters, they see the wonders of the 
deep.” ’ 

‘ I was glad to find that the old man was so perfect in all his mental 
faculties, and after having listened to, rather than replied to, observations 
about his son and my supposed brothers and sisters, by which I obtained a 
pretty accurate knowledge of them, | wished him good-bye, and promised 
to call and have a long talk in the morning. 

“On my return to the inn, I was able to reply to all the interrogatories 
which were put to me relative to my ee relations, thanks to the 
garrulity of Old Roberts, and put many questions relative to the family 
residing at the hall, which were freely answered. As the evening 
advanced, many people came in, and the noise and smoking was so dis- 
agreeable to me, that I asked for a bed, and retired. The next morning 
l repaired to Old Roberts, who appeared delighted to see me. 

“* You are a good boy,’ said he, ‘ to come to see a poor bedridden old 
man, who has not a aan that comes near him perhaps in a week. And 
now tell me what took place during your last voyage.’ 

“* The last vessel I was on we of,’ replied I, ‘was a packet from 
Dover to Calais.’ 

“* Well, that must be pleasant ; so many passengers.’ 

“Yes, sir; and who do you think I saw on board of the packet the 
other day—somebody that you know.’ 

“* Ay, who ?” 

“«Why Lady R , replied I, ‘and that young gentleman who, I 
heard say, once lived with her as her servant.’ 

“* Ay! said the old man, ‘ indeed! then she has done justice at last. 
I'm glad on it, Harry, glad on it, for its a relief to my mind. I was 
bound to the secret, and con kept it; but when a man is on the brink of 
the grave, he does not like to have a secret like that wpon his mind, and 
I've more than once talked to my daughter about—’ 

“* What, Aunt Green ? 

“«Yes, your Aunt Green ; but she would never listen tome. We both 
took our oath, and she said it was binding ; besides, we were paid for it. 
Well, well, I thank God, for it’s a great load off my mind,’ 
v2 
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“Ves, sir,’ replied I, ‘you need not keep the secret any longer now,’ 

“*And how has he grown up? said the old man; ‘is he good. 
looking 7’ 

“*Very much so, sir,’ replied I, ‘and looks very much like a gen- 
tleman.’”’ 

I could not help laughing at this part of Lionel’s story, although I 
could not but admit the truth. Lionel observed it, and said, 5 

“ You cannot be surprised at my giving myself a good character, Miss 
Valerie, for, as they say in the kitchen, it’s all that a poor servant has 
to depend upon.” 

* Go on, replied I. 

“*He was a very fine child while he lived with us; but he was taken 
away at six years old, and | have never seen him since.’ 

“Some people say that he is very like Lady R 

“*Well, why should he not be ? ay, she was once a very beautiful 
young person.’ 

“* Well, grandfather, I have never heard the rights of that story,’ 
said I, ‘and now that you are at liberty to tell it, perhaps you will let 
me have the whole history.’ 

“* Well,’ said the old man, ‘as there is no longer a secret, I do not 
know but that I may. Your Aunt Green, you know, was nurse to 
Lady R , and remained in the family for years afterwards, for old 
Sir Alexander Moystyn was confined to his room for years with gout and 
other complaints, and your Aunt Green attended him. It was just as 
Sir Alexander had recovered from a very bad fit, that Miss Ellen, who 
was Lady K-——’s sister, and years younger than she was, made her 


runaway match with Colonel Dempster, a very fashionable, gay young 
man, who had come down here to shoot with the present baronet. Every 
one was much surprised at this, for all the talk was that the match would 
be with the eldest sister, Lady R , and not the youngest. They went 
off somewhere abroad. Old Sir Alexander was in a terrible huff about 
it, and was taken ill again ; and wom R , who was then Miss Bar- 


bara, appeared also much distressed at her sister's conduct. Well, 
year or more passed away, when, one day, Miss Barbara told your Aunt 
Green that she wished her to go with her on a journey, and she set off 
in the evening with four post-horses, and travelled all night till she 
arrived at Southampton. There she stopped at a lodging, and got out, 
spoke to the landlady, and calling my daughter out of the chaise, desired 
her to remain below while she went up-stairs. My daughter was tired 
of staying so long, for she remained there for five ie and Miss Bar- 
bara did not make her appearance, but they appeared to be very busy in 
the house, running up and down stairs. At last a grave person, who 
appeared to be a doctor, came into the parlour, followed by the landlady 
—in the parlour in which my daughter was sitting. 

“ ¢Tt’s all over, Mrs. Wilson,’ said he; ‘nothing could save her; but 
the child will do well, I have no doubt.’ 

*“ « What's to be done, sir ?’ 

“«Qh,’ replied the doctor, ‘the lady above-stairs told me that she 
was her sister, so of course we must look to her for all future arrange- 
ments.’ 

“« After giving a few directions about the infant, the doctor f% the 
house, and soon after that Miss Barbara came down stairs. 
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«¢]’m quite worn out, Martha,’ said she, ‘let us go to the hotel as 
fast as we can. You sent away the carriage, of course. I would it had 
remained, for I shall be hardly able to walk so far.’ 

«“ «She took her arm, and as the landlady opened the door, she said, 

«<«] will call to-morrow, and give directions about the infant, and 
every thing which is necessary.—I; never went through such a trying 
scene,’ said Miss Barbara; ‘she was an old schoolfellow of mine, who 
entreated me to come to her in her distress. She died giving birth to 
her infant, and it was, I presume, with that presentiment, that she sent 
for me and entreated me, on her death-bed, to protect the unfortunate 
child, for she has been cast away by her relations in consequence of her 
misconduct. You never have had the small-pox, Martha, have you ?’ 

« «No, miss,’ she replied, ‘ you know I never have.’ 

“* Well, it was having the small-pox at the same time that she was 
confined, that has caused her death, and that was the reason why I did 
not send for you to come up and assist.’ 

“* My daughter made no answer, for Miss Barbara was a haught 
temper, and she was afraid of her; but she did not forget that the 
doctor had told the landlady that Miss Barbara had stated the lady to be 
her sister. My daughter had thought it very odd that Miss Barbara 
had not told her, during their journey, where che was going and who she 
was going to see, for Miss Barbara had wrapped herself up in her cloak, 
and pretended to be asleep during the whole time, only waking up to 
pay the post-boys ; but Miss Barbara was of a very violent temper, and 
iad, since her sister’s marriage, been much worse than before ; indeed, 
some said that she was a little mad, and used to walk at moonlights. 
When they arrived at the hotel, Miss Barbara went to bed, and insisted 
upon my daughter sleeping in the same room, as she was afraid of being 
alone in an hotel. My daughter thought over the business as she laid 
in bed, and at last resolved to ascertain the truth; so she got up early 
the next morning, and walked to the lodging-house, and when the door 
was opened by the landlady, pretended to come from her mistress to in- 
quire how the infant was. The reply was that it was doing well ; and 
then a conversation took place, in which my daughter found out that the 
lady did not die of the small-pox, as Miss Barbara had stated. The 
landlady asked my daughter if she would not like to come up and look at 
the corpse. My daughter consented, as it was what she was about to 
request, and when she went up, sure enough it was poor Mrs. Dempster, 
Miss Ellen that was, who had run away with the colonel. 

“*An't it a pity, ma’am,’ said the landlady, ‘her husband died only 
two months ago, and they say he was so handsome a man; indeed, he 
must have been, for here's his picture, which the poor lady wore round 
her neck,’ 

“* When your aunt had satisfied herself, and cried a little over the body, 
for she was very fond of Miss Ellen, she went back to the hotel as fast 
as she could, and getting a jug of warm water from the kitchen, she 
went into Miss Barbara’s room, and had just time to throw off her 
“ang and shawl, when Miss Barbara woke up and asked who was 

ere, 

“«Tt's me, miss,’ replied my daughter, ‘ I’ve just gone down for some 
warm water for you, for its past nine o'clock, and I thought you would 
like to be up oi? 
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“Yes, I must get up, Martha, for I intend to return home to-day. 
It’s no use waiting here. I will have breakfast, and then walk to the 
lodgings and give directions. You may pack up in the meantime, for | 
suppose you do not wish to go with me.’ 

“© Qh, no, miss,’ replied your aunt, ‘I am frightened out of my wits 
at having been in the house already, now that I know that the lady died 
of the small-pox.’ 

««* Well, Miss Barbara went away after breakfast and remained for 
two or three hours, when she returned, a servant bringing the baby with 
her. My daughter had packed up every thing, and in half an hour the 
were on the road back, the baby with them in my daughter's arms, 
Now, you see, if it had not been for the accidental remark of the doctor’s 
in your aunt's presence, she would have been completely deceived by 
Miss Barbara, and never have known whose child it was ; but your aunt 
kept her own counsel ; indeed, she was afraid to do otherwise. As the 
went home, Miss Barbara talked a great deal to your aunt, telling her 
that this Mrs. Bedingfield was a great friend of hers, with whom she 
had corresponded for years after they had left school ; that her husband 
had been killed in a duel a short time before, that he was a gambler, and a 
man of very badcharacter, nevertheless she had promised Mrs.'Bedingfield 
before she died, that she would take eare of the child, and that she 
would do so. She then said, ‘ Martha, I should like your mother to take 
charge of it, do you think that she would? but it must be a secret, for 
my father would be very angry with me, and besides, there might be 
unpleasant reports.” Your aunt replied, ‘that she thought that her mo- 
ther would, and then Miss Barbara's proposal that your aunt should 
out of the chaise when they stopped to change horses at the last stage, 
when it was dark, and no one would perceive it, and walk with the infant 
until she could find some conveyance to my house. This was done, the 
child was brought to your grandmother, who is now in heaven, and 
then your aunt made known to us what she had discovered, and whose 
child it was. I was very angry, and if I had not been laid up at the 
time with the rheumatism, would have gone right into Sir Alexander's 
room, and told him who the infant was, but | was over-ruled by your 
grandmother and your aunt, who then went away, and walked to the 
hall. So we agreed that we would say exactly what Miss Barbara said 
to us when she came over to us on the next day.’” 

“ Well, then, Lionel, I have to congratulate you on being the son of 
a gentleman, and the nephew of Lady R . I wish you joy with all 
my heart,” said I, extending my hand. 

“ Thank you, Miss Valerie. It is true that I am so, but proofs are 
still to be given, but of that hereafter.” 

* Lionel, you have been standing all this while. I think it would be 
most uncourteous if I did not request you to take a chair.” _ Lionel did 
so, and then proceeded with the old man’s narrative. 

‘* * About a month after this, Sir Richard R came down, and after 
three weeks was accepted by Miss Barbara. It was a hasty match every 
one thought, especially as the news of Mrs. Dempster’s death had, as 
it was reported, been received by letter, and all the family i 
mto mourning. Poor old Sir Alexander never held his up 
afterwards, and in two months more he was carried to the 
vault. Your aunt then came home to us, and as you have 
married poor Green, who was killed in a poaching business about three 
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months after his marriage. Then came your poor grandmother's death 
of a quinsy, and so I was left alone with your Aunt Green, who then 
took charge of the child, who had been christened by the name of Lionel 
Bedingfield. There was some talk about the child, and some wonders 
whose it could be, but after the death of Sir Alexander, and Miss Bar- 
bara had gone away with her husband, nothing more was thought or 
said about it. And now, boy, I've talked enough for to-day, to-morrow 
|'ll tell you the rest of the history.’ ”’ 

« Perhaps, Miss Valerie, you think the same of me, and am tired with 
listening,” observed Lionel. 

“ Not at all ; and I have leisure now which I may not have another 
time ; besides, your visits, if so frequent, may cause inquiries, and I shall 
know what to say.” 

“ Well, then, I'll finish my story this morning, Miss Valerie. The next 
day old Roberts continued : ‘ It was about three months after Sir Alexan- 
der’s death, when her brother, the new baronet, came down to Culverwould 
Hall, that Miss Barbara made her appearance again as Lady R . Your 
erandmother was just buried, and poor Green had not been dead more than 
amonth, Your aunt, who was much afflicted with the loss of her husband, 
and was of course very grave and serious, began to agree with me that it 
would be very wicked of us, knowing whose child it was, to keep the secret. 
Moreover, your aunt had become very fond of the infant, for it in a manner 
consoled her for the loss of her husband. Lady R—— came to the 
cottage to see us, and we then both told her that we did not like to keep 
secret the child’s parentage, as it was doing a great injustice, if injustice 
had not been done already. ey R—— was very much frightened at 
what we said, and begged very hard that we would not expose her. 
She would be ruined, she said, in the opinion of her husband, and also of 
her own relations. She begged and prayed so hard, and made a solemn 
promise to us, that she would do justice to the child as soon as ever she 
could with prudence, that she overcame our scruples, and we agreed to 
say nothing at present. She also put a bank-note for 501. into my 
daughter’s hands to defray expenses and pay for trouble, and told her 
that the same amount wae be paid every year until the child was taken 
away. I believe this did more to satisfy our scruples than any thing else. 
It ought not to have done so, but we were r, and money is a great 
temptation. At all events, we were satisfied with Lady R——’s pro- 
mise, and with her liberality ; and from that time till the child was seven 
years old we received the money, and had charge of the boy. He was 
then taken away and sent to school, but where we did not know for some 
time. Lady R was still very liberal to us, always stating her inten- 
tion of acknowledging the child to be her nephew. At last my daughter 
was summoned to London, and sent to the school for the 4 ov 
R—— stating it to be her intention to keep him at her own house, now 
that her husband was dead. This rejoiced us very much; but we had no 
idea that it was as a servant that he was to be em ved, as your aunt 
afterwards found out, when she went up to London and called un- 
expectedly upon Lady R——. However, Lady R——— said that what she 
was doing was for the best, and was more liberal than usual; and that 
stopped our tongues. Three years back your aunt left this place to find 
emplovment 12 London, and has resided there ever since as a clear- 
starcher and getter-up of lace; but she often sends me down money, 
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quite sufficient to pay for all the few comforts and expenses required by g 
bedridden old man, There, Harry, now I've told you the whole story ; 
and Iam glad that Tam able to do so, and that at last she has done 
justice to the lad, and there is no further a load upon my conscience, 
which often caused me to lay down my Bible, when I was reading, and 
sigh.’ | 

** But,’ said I, ‘are you sure that she has acknowledged him as her 
nephew ?” 

“*Am sure! Why, did not you say so ? 

“*No; LT only said that he was with her, travelling in her company,’ 

“Well, but—I understood you, that it was all right.’ 

“<*Tt may be all right,’ replied I, ‘but how can I tell? I only saw 
them together. Lady R—— may still keep her secret, for all I can say 
to the contrary. I don’t wonder at its being a load on your mind. 1 
shouldn't be able to sleep at nights; and as for reading my Bible, I should 
think it wicked to do so, with the recollection always before me, that I 
had been a party in defrauding a poor boy of his name, and, perhaps, 
fortune.’ 

‘* Dear me! dear me! I’ve often thought as much, Harry.’ 

“« Yes, grandfather, and, as you say, on the brink of the grave. Who 
knows but what you may be called away this very night.’ 

“* Yes, yes, who knows, boy,’ replied the old man, looking rather ter- 
rified ; ‘but what should I do ?’ 

“* IT know what I would do,’ replied I.‘ I’d make a clean breast of it 
at once. I'd send for the minister and a magistrate and state the whole 
story upon affidavit. Then you will feel happy again, and ease your 
mind, and not before.’ 

“* Well, boy, I believe you are right, I'll think about it. Leave me 
now. 

«* Think about your own soul, sir—think of your own danger, and do 
not mind Lady R . There can be but a bad reason for doing such an 
act of injustice. 1 will come again in an hour, sir, and then you will let 
me know your decision. ‘Think of what the Bible says about those who 
defraud the widow and the orphan. Good-by for the present.’ 

«No, stop, boy, I've made up my mind. You may go to Mr. 
Sewell, the clergyman, he often calls to see me, and I can speak to him. 
I'll tell him.’ 

“ ] did not wait for the old man to alter his mind, but hastened as fast 
as I could to the parsonage-house, which was not four hundred yards dis- 
tant. I went to the door and asked for Mr. Sewell, who came out to 
me. I told him that Old Roberts wanted to see him immediately, as he 
had an important confession to make. 

“* Ts the old man going, then ? I did not hear that he was any way 
dangerously ill ?’ 

“* No, sir, he is in his usual health, but he has something very heavy 
on his conscience, and he begs your presence immediately that he may 
reveal an important secret.’ 

“* Well, my lad, go back to him and say that I will be there in two 
hours. You are his grandson, I believe ?” 

“*] will go and tell him, sir,’ replied I, evading the last question. 

“| returned to Old Roberts and informed him that the clergyman 


would be with him in an hour or two, but I found the old man already 
hesitating and doubting again. 
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« ¢You didn’t tell him what it was for, did you? for perhaps—’ 

«Yes I did. I told him you had an important secret to communi- 
cate that laid heavy on your conscience.’ 

«éT'm sadly puzzled,’ said the old man, musing. 

«* Well, replied I, ‘I’m not puzzled, and if you don't confess, I must. 
| won't have my conscience loaded, poor fellow, that 1 am, and if you 
choose to die with the sin upon you of depriving the orphan, I will 
not. 

“<«T'll tell—tell it all—it’s the best way,’ replied Old Roberts, after a 
pause. , : ; 

«There now,’ said I, ‘the best thing to be done is for me to get 
paper and pen and write it all down for Mr. Sewell to read when he 
comes ; then you need not have to repeat it all again.’ 

“+ Yes, that will be best, for I couldn’t face the clergyman.’ 

«*Then how can you expect to face the Almighty ? replied I. 

“<«'True—very true; get the paper,’ said he. 

“T went to the inn and procured writing materials, and then returned 
and took down his confession of what I have now told you, Miss Valerie. 
When Mr. Sewell came I had just fimshed it, and I then told him that I 
had written it down, and handed it to him to read. Mr. Sewell was 
much surprised and shocked, and said to Roberts, ‘ You have done right 
tomake this confession, Roberts, for it may be most important ; but you 
must now swear to it in the presence of a magistrate and me. Of course 
you have no objection 7” 

“* No, sir, I’m ready to swear to the truth of every word.’ 

“*Well, then, let me see. Why there's no magistrate near us just now 
but Sir Thomas Moystyn, and as it concerns his own nephew there can- 
not be a more proper person. I will go up to the hall immediately and 
ask him to come with me to-morrow morning.’ 

“Mr. Sewell did so, and the next day he and Sir Thomas Moystyn 
came down in a phaeton and went up to Old*Roberts. I rather turned 
away, that my uncle, as he now proves to be, might not, when I was re- 
gularly introduced to him, as | hope to be, as his nephew, be recognised 
as the sailor lad who passed off as the grandson of old Roberts.” 

“Then you admit that you have been playing a very deceitful game.” 

“Yes, Miss Valerie. I have a conscience, and I admit that I have 
been playing what may be called an unworthy game, but when it is con- 
sidered how much I have at stake, and how long | have been defrauded of 
my rights by tie duplicity of others, I think I may be excused if I have 


beat them at their own weapons.” 

, _“T admit there is great truth in your observations, Lionel, and that 
is all the answer I shall give.” 

“TI remained outside the door while Old Roberts signed the paper, 

and the oath was administered. Sir Thomas put many questions after- 

wards. He inquired the residence of his daughter, Mrs. Green, and 
then they both went away. 

“ As soon as they were gone, I went in to Old Roberts, and said, 


“* Well now, sir, do you not feel happier that you have made the con- 
ession ?” 

“* Yes,’ replied he, ‘I do, boy ; but still I am scared when I think of 
Lady R and your Aunt Green, they'll be so angry.’ 

“*Tve been thinking that I had better go up to Mrs. Green,’ I said, 
‘and prepare her for it. I can pacify her, I'm sure, when I explain 
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matters. I must have gone away the day after to-morrow, and I'll go 
up to London to-morrow.’ ) 

“+ Well, perhaps it will be as well,’ replied Old Roberts, ‘and yet I 
wish you could stay and talk to me—I've no one to talk to me now.’ 

« Thinks I], I have made you talk to some purpose, and have no in. 
clination to sit by your bed-side any longer ; however, | kept up the 
appearance to the last, and the next morning set off for London, | 
arrived three days before I saw you first, which gave me time to change 
my sailor's dress for the suit I now wear. I have not yet been to Mrs, 
Green, for I thought I would just see you and ask your advice. And 
now, Miss Valerie, you have my whole history.” 

«| once more congratulate you with all my heart,” replied I, offering 
my hand to Lionel. He kissed it respectfully, and as he was in the act 
one of the maids opened the door, and told me that Lady M—— had 
been some time waiting to see me. I believed I coloured up, although I 
had no cause for blushing, and wishing Lionel good-by, I desired him to 
call on Sunday afternoon and I would remain at home to see him. 

It was on ‘Thursday that this interview took place with Lionel, and on 
the Saturday I received a letter from Lady R ’s solicitor, by which I 
was shocked by the information of her ladyship having died at Caudebee, 
a small town on the river Seine ; and begging to know whether | could 
receive him that afternoon, as he was anxious to communicate with me, 
I answered by ‘the person who brought the letter, that [ would receive 
him at three o'clock, and he made his appearance at the hour appointed. 
He informed me that Lady R had left Havre in a fishing-boat, with 
the resolution of going up to Paris by that strange conveyance; that 
having no protection from the weather, she had been wet for a whole day 
without changing her clothes, and on her arrival at Caudebee had been 
taken with a fever, which, from the ignorance of the faculty in that 
sequestered place, had proved fatal. Her maid had just written the intel- 
ligence, inclosing the documents from the authorities substantiating the 
fact. 

* You are not, perhaps, aware, miss, that you are left her executrix.” 

‘*T am her executrix !” exclaimed I, with astonishment. 

‘* Yes,” replied Mr. Selwin. ‘ Before she left town she made an al- 
teration in her will, and stated to me that you would be able to find the 
party most interested in it, and that you had a document in your hands 
which would explain every thing.” 

“I have a sealed paper which she enclosed to me, desiring I would not 
open it unless I heard of her death or had her permission.” 

“It must be that to which she refers, I presume,” replied he; “I have 
the will in my pocket ; it will be as well to read it to you as you are 
her executrix.” 

Mr. Selwin then produced the will, by which Lionel Dempster, her 
nephew, was left her sole heir, and by a codicil she had, for the love she 
bore me, as she stated in her own handwriting, left me 500/. as her 
executrix, and all her jewels and wearing apparel. 

“I congratulate you on your legacy, Miss de Chatencuf,” said he; 
“and now perhaps you can tell me where I ean find this nephew, for I 
must say it is the first that I ever heard of him.” ° 

“I believe that I can point him out, sir,” replied I, “ but the most m- 
ca 1 suspect, are to be found in the paper which I have not 
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« J will then, if you please, no longer trespass on you,” said Mr. Sel- 
win, “when you wish me to call again, you will oblige me by sending 
word or writing by post.” 

The departure of Mr. Selwin was quite a relief to me. I longed to be 
alone, that I might be left to my own reflections, and also that I might 

ruse the document which had been contided to me by poor Lady R 4 
[could not help feeling much shocked at her death—more so, when I 
considered her liberality towards me, and the confidence she reposed in 
one with whom she had but a short acquaintance. It was like her, 
nevertheless ; who but Lady R would ever have thought of makin 
a young person so unprotected and so unacquainted as I was with busi- 
ness—a foreigner to boot—the executrix of her will; and her death occa- 
sioned by such a mad freak—and Lionel now restored to his position and 
his fortune—altogether it was overwhelming, and after a time I relieved 
myself with tears. I was still with my handkerchief to my eyes when 
Lady M came into the room. 

“Crying, Miss Chatenceuf,” said her ladyship, “ it is at the departure 
of a very dear friend.” 

There was a sort of sneer on her face as she said this ; and I replied — 

“Yes, my lady, it is for the departure of a dear friend, for Lady R—— 
is dead.” 

“ Mercy, you don’t say so; and what are these gentlemen who have 
been calling upon you ?” 

“ One is her solicitor, madam,” replied I, “ and the other is a relative 
of hers.” 

“ A relation ; but what has the solicitor called upon you for? if it is 
not an intrusive question.” 

“No, my lady; Lady R—— has appointed me her executrix.” 

“ Executrix ! well, I now do believe that Lady R was mad!" ex- 
claimed Lady M “TI wanted you to come up to my boudoir to 
consult you about the pink satin dress, but I fear your important avoca- 
tion will not allow you at present, so I will leave you till you are a little 
recovered.” 

“I thank you, my lady,” said I, “ I will be more myself to-morrow, 
and will then be at your disposal.” 

Her ladyship then left the room. I was not pleased at her manner, 
which was very different from her usual courtesy towards me, but I was 
not in a state of mind to weigh well all that she said, or how she said it. 
I hastened to my own room to look for the paper which Lady R had 
enclosed to me previous to her departure. I will give the w ole contents 
to my readers. 

“ My pear VALERIE, 

“T will not attempt to account for the extreme predilection which I, 
an old woman in comparison, immediately imbibed for you before we had 
been an hour in company. Some feelings are unaccountable and inex- 
plicable, but I felt a sympathy, a mesmeric attraction, if I may use the 
term, which was uncontrollable at our first meeting, and which increased 
every day during our residence together. It was not the feeling of a 
mother towards a child—at least I think not, for it was mingled with a 
certain degree of awe and presentiment of evil if ever we parted — 
I felt as if you were my fate, and hever has this feeling departed 
me. On the contrary, now that we separate it has become stronger than 
ever. How little do we know of the mysteries of the mind as well as of 
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the body. We know that we are fearfully and wonderfully made, and 
that is all. That there are influences and attractions uncontrollable 
and unexplained I feel certain. Often have I retlected and wondered on 
this as I have laid in bed and meditated ‘ even to madness,’ but have been 
unable to remove the veil. (Alas, poor Lady R——, thought I, I doubt 
it not, you were madder than I thought you were.) Imagine, then, my 
grief and horror when I found that you had determined to leave me, dear 
Valerie. It was to me as the sentence of death ; but I felt that I could 
not resist; it was my fate, and who can oppose its decrees? It would in- 
deed have pained your young and generous heart if you knew how] 
suffered and still suffer from your desertion ; but I considered it as q 
judgment on me—a visitation upon me for the crime of my early years, 
and which I am now about to contide to you, as the only person in whom 
I feel contidence, and that justice may be done to one whom I have greatly 
injured. I would not die without reparation, and that reparation I intrust 
to you, as from my own pen T can explain that without which, with all 
my good intentions towards the party, reparation might be difficult. But 
[ must first make you acquainted with the cause of crime, and to do this 
you must hear the events of my early life. 

* My father, Sir Alexander Moystyn, had four children, two sons and 
two daughters. I was the first born, then my two brothers, and afters 
wards, at an interval, my sister, so that there was a difference of eight 
years between me and my sister Ellen. Our mother died in giving birth 
wo Ellen; we grew up; my brothers went to Eton and college. I re- 
mained the sole mistress of my father’s establishment. Haughty by 
nature, and my position, the power it gave me, the respect I received— 
and if you will look at the miniature I enclose with this, I may, without 
vanity, add, my beauty, made me imperious and tyrannical. I had many 
advantageous offers, which I rejected, before 1 was twenty years of age. 
My power with my father was unbounded; his infirmities kept him for 
along time a prisoner in his room, and my word was law to him, as well 
as to the whole household. My sister Ellen, still a child, I treated 
with harshness—first, I believe, because she promised to rival me in good 
looks ; and secondly, because my father showed greater affection towards 
her than I liked. She was meek in temper, and never complained. Time 
past—I refused many offers of marriage. I did not like to resign my 
position for the authority of a husband, and I had reached my twenty- 
fifth year, and my sister, Ellen, was a lovely girl of seventeen, when it 
was fated that all should be changed. A Colonel Dempster came down 
with my eldest brother, who was a captain in the same regiment of 
guards—a more prepossessing person I never beheld, and for the first 
time I felt that I would with pleasure give up being at the head of my 
father’s establishment to follow the fortunes of another man. If my pre 
dilection was so strong, I had no reason to complain of want of attention 
on his part. He courted me in the most obsequious manner, the style 
most suited to my haughty disposition, and I at once gave way tot 
feelings with which he had inspired me. I became fervently in love with 
him, and valued one of his smiles more than an earthly crown. Two 
months passed, his original invitation had been for one week, and he 
remained. The affair was considered as arranged, not only b myself, 
but by every body else. My father, satisfied that he was a gentleman by 
birth, and being able to support himself by his own means in so expensive & 
regunent, made no inquiries, leaving the matter to take its own Cours 
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Jat, although two months had passed away, and his attentions to me were 
unremitting, C olonel Dempster had mi: ade no proposal, which I ascribed 
to his awe of me, and his diffidence as to his success. This rather pleased 
me than otherwise, but my own feelings now made me wish for the affair 
to be decided, and I gave him every opportunity that modesty and dis- 
cretion would permit. I saw little of him during the mornings, as he 
went out with his gun with the other gentlemen, but j in the evenings he 
was my constant and devoted attendant. I received many congratulations 
from female acquaintances (friends I had none) upon my having con- 
quere 1d one who was supposed to be invulnerable to the charms of our sex, 
and made no disclaimer when spoken to on the subject. Every hour I ex- 
rected the declaration to be made, when, imagine my indignation and 
astonishment, at being informed one morning when I arose, that Colonel 
Dempster and my sister Ellen had disappeared, and it was reported that 
they had been seen in a carriage driving at furious speed. It was but too 
true. It appeared that Colonel Dempster, who had been informed b 
my brother of my temper and disposition, and who was aware that with- 
out pay ne court to me, his visit would not be extended, and who had 
fallen in love with Ellen almost as soon as he saw her, hed practised this 
dissin ulation towards me to enable him, without my knowledge, to gain 
niy sister’s affections ; that his morning's were not spent in shooting with 
my brother, as was supposed, but in my sister Ellen’s company ; m 
brother, to whom he had acknowledged his attachment, conniving with 
him to deceive me. A letter from the colonel to my father, excusing him- 
self for the step he had taken, and requesting him to pardon his daughter, 
was brought in the same morning and read by me. ‘* Very foolish of 
him,’ said my father; ‘ what is the use of stealing what you may have 
e asking. He might have had Ellen if he had s spoken to me; but I 

lwavs thought that he was courting you, Barbara.’ This letter, proving 
re truth of the report, was too muc h for me; I vl down at my father’s 
feet in a violent fit, and was carried to my bed. The next day I was 
seized with a brain fever, and it was doubtful if ever my reason would 
return. But it did gradually, and, after a confinement to my room of 
three months, I recovered both health and reason ; partially, I may say, 
for I doubt not but that the shock I then received has had a lasting effect 
upon me, and that it has caused me to be the unsettled, restless, wander- 
ing thing that I now am, only content when in motion, snd using my pen 
to create an artificial excitement. I believe most people are a little cracked 
before they begin to write. I will not assert that it is a proof of mad- 
ness, but it is a proof that a very little more would make them mad. 
Shaks; eare says “the lover, the lunatic, and the poet, are of an imagi- 
nation all compact.’ ’ It matters little whether it is prose or poetry ; there is 
often more imagination and more poetry in prose than inrhyme. But to 
proc eed— 

‘‘T arose with but one feeling—that of revenge; I say but one feeling, 
alas! I had forgotten to mention hatred, the parent of that revenge. I 
felt myself mortified and humiliated, cruelly deceived and mocked. My 
love for him was now turned to abhorrence, and my sister was an aver- 
sion. I felt that I never could forgive her. My father had not replied 
to the colonel’s letter; indeed, the gout in his hand prevented him, or he 
would probably have done so long before I left my room. Now that I 
was once more at his side, he said to me, 


‘‘* Barbara, I think it is high time to forgive and forget. I would 
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have answered the colonel’s letter before, but I could not. Now we must 
write and ask them to come and pay us a visit.’ 

“ T sat down and wrote the letter, not according to his dictation, which 
was all kindness, but stating that my father would never forgive him or 
my sister, and requested all correspondence might cease, as it would be 
useless. 

“ «Read what you have said, Barbara.’ 

“T read the letter as if it was written according to his wishes. 

«That will do, dearest—they’ll come back fast enough. [ long to 
have Ellen in my arms again—she was very precious to me that child, 
for she cost the life of your dear mother. 1 want to ask her why she 
ran away. I really believe that it was more from fear of your anger 
of mine, Barbara.’ 

66 I made no reply, but folded the letter and sealed it. As I always 
opened the post-bag, I prevented my father from ever receiving the many 
letters written by my poor sister, imploring his forgiveness, and did all | 
could to excite his anger against her. At last I found out from her 
letters that they had gone to the continent. Months passed. My 
father fretted sadly at the silence of Ellen, and the supposed rejection of his 
kind overtures. His unhappy state of mind had evidently an effect upon 
his body; he grew weaker and more querulous every day. At last a 
letter arrived from Ellen, which I now blush to say, gave me inexpressible 
joy. It announced the death of her husband—a trifling wound on the 
thumb having terminated in locked-jaw and death. 

‘* He is dead then,’ thought 1; ‘if I lost him, she has no longer 
vossession of him.’ 

‘* Alas! what a demon had taken possession of me! The letter fur- 
ther said, that she was coming over directly, and that she expected to be 
shortly confined. This letter was addressed to me, and not to my father. 
The death of her husband did not diminish my hatred against my sister; 
on the contrary, I felt as if I had her now in my power, and that my 
revenge upon her was about to be accomplished. After meditating upon 
what course I should pursue, I determined to write to her. I did 80, 
stating that my father’s anger was not to be appeased; that I had tried 
all I could to soften his wrath, but in vain; that he was growing weaker 
every day, and I thought her rash conduct had been the cause of it; that 
I did not think that he could last much longer, and I would make another 
appeal to him in her favour, which the death of her husband would pro- 
bably occasion to be more successful. 

“In a fortnight I had a reply, in which my poor sister invoked bless- 
ings on my head for my supposed kindness, and told me that she was in 
England, and expected every hour to be confined; that she was ill in 
body and in spirits, and did not think that she could get over it. She 
begged me, by the rememberance of our mother who died giving her 
birth, that I would come to her. Surely I might have forgiven my et 
mity after all that the poor girl had suffered ; but my heart was steeled. 

“On consideration I now thought proper to tell my father that Colonel 
Dempster was dead, and my sister returned to England, adding her 
request that I would attend her in her confinement, and my willingness 
so to do. My poor father was much shocked, and begged me in 8 
tremulous voice to set off immediately. I promised so to do, but re 
quested that he would not say a word to any one as to the cause of 
my absence until he heard from me, as it would occasion much 
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have acknowledged the child as my nephew, but knew not how to do 
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among the servants, and perhaps ill-natured remarks might be made. 
He promised, and | departed, with a maid who had been my nurse, and 
upon whose secrecy I thought I could rely. What my intentions were I 
hardly knew; all | knew was that my revenge was not satiated, and I 
would leave no opportunity of wreaking it that offered. 

« | found my sister in the very pangs of labour, heart-broken at the 
supposed resentment of my father, and his refusal of his forgiveness. 
[did not alleviate her misery by telling her the truth, which I might 
have done. I was indeed a demon, or possessed by one. 

“She died giving birth to a boy. 1 then felt sorrow, until I looked at 
the child, and saw that it was the image of the colonel—the man who 
had caused me such misery. Again my passions were roused, and I 
vowed that the child should never know his father. I made my maid 
believe that the lady I visited was an old schoolfellow, and never men- 
tioned my sister’s name, at least I thought so at the time, but I after- 
wards found that I had not deceived her. I persuaded her to take the 
child to her father’s, saying that I had promised my friend on her death- 
bed that I would take care of it, but that it must be a secret, or invidious 
remarks would be made. | then returned to Culverwould Hall, dropping 
my nurse and the child on my way, and reported to my father my sister's 
death, of course concealing that the child was living. ‘Sir Alexander was 
much affected, and wept bitterly; indeed from that day he rapidly de- 
clined. 

“T had now satiated my revenge, and was sorry when I had done so. 
Until then I had been kept up by excitement, now all excitement was 
over, and I had time for reflection; I was miserable, and in a state of 
constant warfare with my conscience; but, in vain, the more I reflected 
the more | was dissatisfied with myself, and would have given worlds 
that I could reeall what I had done. 

“ At this time Sir Richard R came down on a visit. He admired 
me, proposed, and was accepted, chiefly that I might remove from the hall 
than for any other cause. I thought that new scenes and change of place 
would make me forget, but I was sadly mistaken. 1 went away with m 
husband, and as soon as I was away i was in a constant fright lest my 
nurse should betray me to my father, and begged Sir Richard to shorten 
his intended tour and allow me to return to the hall, as the accounts of 
my father’s health were alarming. My husband consented, and I had not 
been at the hall more than a fortnight when my father’s death relieved 
me from further anxiety on that score. 

“ Another fear now possessed me; I saw by my father’s will that he 
had left 50002. to me, and also to my sister, in case of one dying the 
survivor to have both sums, but the same cause of alarm was in m 
great aunt’s will. My great aunt had left 10,000/. to me, and 10,0007. 
to my sister Ellen, to be settled upon us at our marriage, and in case 
of either dying without issue, the survivor to be legatee. Thus 
in two instances, by concealing the birth of the child, I was depriving 
tof its property, and obtaining it for myself. That I was ignorant 
of the sepoints is certain, and unfortunate it was that it was so, for 
had I known it, I would not have dared to conceal the birth of the 
child, lest I should have been accused of having done so for pecuniary 
considerations, and I well knew, that if betrayed by my nurse, such would 

the accusation made against me. I would willingly have, even now, 
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so, as my husband had possession of the money, and I dared not confess 
the crime that I had been guilty of. If ever retribution fell upon any 
one, it fell upon me. My life was one of perfect misery, and when ] 
found that my nurse and ‘her father objected to keeping the secret an 
longer, I thought I should have gone distracted. I pointed out to 
them the ruin they would entail upon me, and gave my solemn promise 
that I would see justice done to the child. This satisfied them. For 
several years I lived an unhappy life with my husband, until I was at 
last relieved by his death. You may ask how it was that I did not 
acknowledge the child at his death ; the fact was, that I was afraid. | had 
put him to school, and he was then twelve or thirteen years old. I re. 
moved him to my own house with the intention of so doing, and because 
my nurse and her father reminded me of my promise ; but when he was in 
my house I could not see my way, or how “I could tell the story without 
acknowledging my guilt, and this pride prevented. T remained thus 
irresolute, every day putting off the confession, till the boy, from first 
being allowed to remain in the drawing-room, sank doon into the 
kitchen. Yes, Valerie, Lionel, the page, the lacquey, i is Lionel Dempster, 
my nephew. I said that | could not bear to make the avowal, and 
such is the ease. At last I satisfied myself that what I did was rs the 
boy's good. Alas! how easy we satisfy ourselves when it suits our views. 
I had left him my prope rty, I had educated him, and I said, by being 
brought up ina humble position, he will be cured of pride, and will make 
a better man. Bad reasoning, | acknowledge. 

Valerie, I have left voumy executrix, for even after my death I would 
as much as possible avoid exposure. 1 would not be the tale of the town, 
even for a fortnight, and it certainly will not help Lionel, when it is known 
to all the world that he has served asa footman. My solicitor knows not 
who my nephew is, but is referred to you to produce him. In a small 
tin box in the closet of my bed-room, you will find all the papers neces- 
sary for his identification, and also the names and residence of the parties 
who have been my accomplices in this deed; also all the intercepted 
letters of my poor s sister's. You must be aware that Lionel is not only en- 
titled to the property I have left him, but also to his father’s property, 
which, in default of heirs, passed away to others. Consult with my soli- 
citor to take such steps as are requisite, without inculpating me more 
than is necessary, but if required, let all be known to my shame, rather 
than the lad should not be put in possession of his rights. 

“You will, I am afraid, hate my memory after this sad disclosure; but 
in my extenuation, recall to mind how m: udly I loved, how cruelly I was 
deceived. Remember, also, that if not insane, I was little better at the 
time I was so criminal; and may it prove to you a lesson how difficult it 
is, when once you have stepped asidein to the path of error ever to recover 
the right track. 

‘“* You now know all my sufferings, all my crimes. You now know 
why I have been, not without truth, considered as a person eccentric 
to folly, and occasion: ally on the verge of madness. Forgive me and pity 
me, be I have indeed been sufficiently punished by an ever torturing 
conscience. 


” 
«“ Barpara R-—- 
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THE ERROR. 
By G. P. R. James, Ese. 
(CONCLUDED, ) 


Cuar. XLII. 


Wir bitter disappointment at his heart, with the dark shadow which 
had hung so long over his existence, turning all the rosy hopes of life to 
the leaden gray of the grave, now returned after a brief period of brighter 

-cetations ; with the cup of joy snatched from his hand at the very 
moment he was raising it to his lips, Beauchamp leaned back in his car- 
riage, and gave himself up for a few minutes to deep and sorrowful medi- 
tation. Ile remembered well when first the feeling of love was spring- 
ing up in his heart towards Isabella Slingsby; that upon mature consi- 
deration of his fate he had determined to crush it in the bud, to batter 
down the fountain of sweet waters, which he feared some malific power 
would turn to poison, and never attempt to link the fate of that dear girl 
to his sorrowful one, even by the gentle tie of mutual affection; and now 
he almost regretted that he had not kept his resolution. It is true, cir- 
cumstances had changed ; it is true, there were good hopes that the evil 
star of lis destiny seemed likely to sink, anda brighter one to rise; but yet 
a mind Jong accustomed to disappointment and sorrow, can with difficulty 
be brought to listen to the voice of hope without having the warning 
tongue of fear at the same time. All seemed to promise well ; for the 
removal of that heavy weight which had oppressed his heart, kept down 
his energies, crushed love and joy, and left him nought in life but solitude 
and disappointment, and despair. But still his experience of the past taught 
him to expect so little from the future, that he dared not indulge in one 
vision of relief, and although he had used the words of hope to Isabella, 
he could not apply the balm to his own wound. 

Ned Hayward sat beside him quietly, and let him think for about ten 
minutes; and he did so for two reasons. In the first place, he knew that 
it was very vain to offer consolation so soon after a bitter mortification 
had been received; and, in the next place, he did not wish to rouse his 
companion from the reverie till they had passed Teeneeene toe for 
he judged that the sight of scenes, associated in memory with happy 
hopes now removed afar, would only add poignancy to disappoint- 
ment. However, when the park was passed (and the four horses went at 
avery rapid rate), he commenced the conversation in a way the most 
likely to lead Beauchamp’s mind from the more painful points of his 
situation, to fix them upon those more favourable. 

“Of course, Lenham,” he said, with an abruptness that made his com- 
panion start, “ before you act even in the slightest particular, you will 
consult some counsel learned in the law. This seems a case in which, 
with proper management, you have the complete command over your own 
Nov.—voL, LXXVII. No. CCCXI. x 
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fate ; but where a few false steps might be very detrimental, so far, at 
least, as delaying the determination of the affair for some months,” 

“1 know not, my dear Hayward,’ “answered Lord Lenham, “ how this 
may turn out; but cire ums tances have rende red me, once the most hope- 
ful and light-hearted of human beings, the most desponding. — I se a 
sort of impression upon me, that the result will not be so favourable a 
you anticipate. [have to oppose long practised cunning and the most un- 
scrupulous use of every means, however base and wrong. I must re- 
member, too, that this business has been long plotting, and, depend upon 
it, that nothing which a perverted human mind could do to obliterate every 
trace of this former marriage, has been left undone. Depend upon it 
the conspiracy has been going on for some time, and that the concealment 
of this woman’s existence has been intentional and systematic. In fact 
nothing could be more artful, nothing more base, but nothing more evi- 
dently pre-arrange ‘d than all the steps which they have taken within the 
last tw yor three months. Ie ven on the very sale of he Y goods, which 
took place in Paris about a month ago, it was announced by public adver- 
tisement that they had been the property of the late Charlotte Hay, 
Lady Lenham. I am afraid neither I nor any lawyer, however shrewd, 
will be found « “jual to encounter this woman, whose ¢ cunning and determi. 
nation I never knew matehed.’ 

“ She seems a precious virago indeed,” said Ned Hayward ; “ but never 
you fear, my dear lord. 1 don't set up to be a Solomon, but there’s a 
maxim which Testablished when 1 was ve ry young, and which I have seen 
break down very much less frequently than most of his proverbs that will 
ro in your favour, if we but manage properly. It is this: ‘ Rogues 
alw: is forget something.” Depend upon it it will hold good in this i in- 
stance. Indeed we see that it has; for these good folks forgot comple ‘tely 
the marriage certificate in the hands of Goody Lamb. Doubtless that 
certificate will be easily verified, so as to put its authenticity beyond all 
doubt; then nothing will remain but to prove the existence of your pre- 
decessor in the fair |: ady's affections at a period subsequent to her pretended 
marriage with yourse Af.” 

“* That may ‘be dificult to do,” said Beauchamp. 

“Not in the least,” cried Ned Hayward. ‘ He has written to the 
good old widow within two years, it seems. Of course they will try to 
shake her testimony, and, though I don’t think that can be done, we must 
be prepared with other witnesses. Now you and | don't in the least 
doubt the old woman’s story, and if that story is true, her husband’s 
cousin, this fair lady’s husband, was living, and the clergyman of a place 

called Blackford, not two years ago. Every body in his parish will know 
whether this is true or not, and a Scotch minister’ s life is not usually 80 
full of vicissitudes as to admit the possibility of a difficulty im identifying 
that Archibald Graham, of Blackford, was the husband of Charlotte 
Hay.” 

“You should have been a lawyer, Hayward,” said Beauchamp, with 3 
faint smile, ‘at all ey ents, you prove a very euecilent counsellor for my 
hopes against my fears.’ 

‘A lawyer! Heaven forefend!” exclaimed Ned Hayward, laughing; 

‘a soldier isa much better thing, Lenham ; ay, and I believe when 
wien his profession, more fit to cope with a law yer than any almost 
any one else, It is always his business to mark well every point of 
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position, to guard well every weak part ; and then, having taken all his 
wrecautions, he advances straightforward at the enemy’s works, looking 
sharp about him that he be not taken in flank, and he is almost sure to 
carry the field if his cause be good, his heart strong, and his army 


, 


true. 
Such conversation was not without its effect upon Beauchamp’s mind. 


Hope is the next thing to happiness, aud hope returned, becoming every 
moment more and more vigorous from the cheerful and sanguine cha- 
racter of his companion. At length Ned Hayward looked out at the 
window, exclaiming, 

“Here we are coming to Winterton, I suppose, where we change 
horses. Devil take those post-boys, if they go at that rate through the 
crowd they will be over some fellow or another.” 

“Crowd,” said Beauchamp, and he too put his head to the window. 

The little solitary inn at Winterton-cum-Snowblast was on the side of 
the road next to Ned Hayward, but when Lord Lenham, leaning forward, 
looked out, he saw some forty or fifty people, principally country folks, 
ostlers, and post-boys, collected round the door of the house. There 
was a sprinkling of women amongst the various groups into which the 
had fallen, and in the midst appeared a common post-chaise with the 
horses out, while a man on horseback was seen riding away at a jolting 
canter. 

“There's something the matter here,” said Beauchamp, “I will tell 
one of the servants to ask.” 

Ashe spoke, the chaise dashed on towards the inn-door, and Ned Hay- 
ward’s prediction of the consequences likely to ensue had nearly been 
verified, for so eagerly were many persons in the crowd engaged in con- 
versation, that they did not change their position until the last moment, and 
then a general scattering took place, which in its haste and confusion 
had well-nigh brought more than one man or woman under the feet of 
the leaders. 

“Tlorses on,” cried the wheel post-boy, as he drove up, speaking to 
the ostler of the inn, whose natural predilection for post-horses called his 
attention to the carriage sooner than that of any other person in the crowd. 

“We ha'n’t got two pair in,” he said, in reply, “ without that pair 
which is just off the shay ; we ha’ been obliged to send off one this minute 
to the magistrates about all this here business.” 

_“What is the matter, my man ?” said Ned Hayward, out of the car- 
nage-window, ‘what business is it you are talking of ?” 

“T had better call master, sir,” said the ostler, pulling the brim of his 
old hat with a somewhat renitent look, as if he did not like to answer 
the question ; “he'll be here in a minute.” 

“ This seems something strange,” said Beauchamp, “ we had better get 
outand see. Open the door, Harrison.” 

The servant, who was standing with his hand upon the silver knob of 
the carriagre-door, instantly did as he was ordered, and threw down the 
steps with a degree of vehemence customary to lackeys and serviceable 
‘© coachmakers. Ned Hayward being next to the door got out first, 
and as he put his right foot to the ground, the landlord of the inn came 
up, bowing low to the first occupant of a carriage which had two ser- 
vants behind and a coronet on the panel. The bow would have been 
much more moderate to a simple yellow post-chaise. 
x2 
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“What is the matter here, landlord? Has any accident happened ” 

“Why, yes, my lord,”’ replied the landlord, supposing our friend to be 
the proprietor of the vehicle, “a terrible accident, too—that is to say not 
exactly, either—for it is clear enough the thing was done on purpose by 
some one, who, it is not for me to say till the magistrates come.” 

“ But what is it? what is it ?” said Beauchamp, who followed; “vou 
seem to be very mysterious.” 

“ Why, you see, my lord,” replied the landlord, who thought he could 
not be far wrong in honouring both gentlemen with the same title, “ it’s 
an awkward business, and one does not like to say much, but the gentle- 
man's got his throat cut that’s certain, and whether he did it himself, or 
whether the lady did it for him seems a question. All I can say is, I 
saw him sound asleep on the sofa five minutes before she came back. He 
had a glass of brandy-and-water and two fried eggs just after she went 
away with attorney Wharton, and seemed quite in his right mind then, 
only alittle tired with sitting up so late last night and getting up so 
early this morning—but you don’t seem well, sir,” he continued, seeing 
Beauchamp turn a look to the countenance of Ned Hayward, with a 
cheek that had become as pale as death—* had not you better come in 
and take something ?” 

“ Presently, presently,” said Beauchamp, “ go on—what were you 
saying ?” 

““ Nothing, sir, but that the lady seems dreadfully wild, and T can’t help 
thinking she’s out of her mind—lI always did for that matter.” 

‘Ts the gentleman dead ?” asked Beauchamp, in a low tone. 

“No, sir, not quite dead,” said the landlord, “ and the surgeon is a 
sewing up of his throat, but it is no good I’m sure, for the room is all in 
a slop of blood.” 

* Do you know his name ?” said Beauchamp. 

“Why, Captain Moreton, I believe, sir,” said the landlord ; “ I’ve 
heard so, I don't know it for certain.” 

“| will go in and see him,” said the young nobleman, and he added, 
seeing a look of hesitation on the landlord’s countenance, ‘I am his first 
cousin, sir, my name is Lord Lenham.” 

The announcement removed all doubt upon the good man’s mind, and 
Beauchamp and Ned Hayward walked forward into the inn guided Y 
the landlord. He conducted them at once up-stairs to the rooms whic 
had been occupied by Captain Moreton and Charlotte Hay. At one of 
the doors on the landing-place they saw a man standing with his arms 
folded on his chest, but the landlord led them past to the room in front of 
the house, first entering quietly himself. It was a ghastly and horrible 
scene which presented itself when Beauchamp and Ned Hayward could 
see intothe room. The floor, the carpet, the sofa, were literally drenc 
with gore, and even the white window-curtains were spotted with dark- 
red drops. On the sofa, with an old white-headed man and a younger 
one leaning over him, was the tall, powerful frame of Captain Moreton. 
His face was as pale as death, his eyes sunk in his head, with a livid-blue 
colour spreading all round them. His temples seemed as if — had 
been driven in; the features were pinched and sharp; the eyelids ¢ ; 
and the only sign of life apparent was a slight spasmodic movement ¢ 
the muscles of the face, when the hand of the surgeon gave him pain 2 
the operation he was busily performing. ‘Two or three other persons 
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were in the room, amongst whom was the landlord’s wife, but they all 
kept at a distance, and the man himself advanced to the surgeon's side, 
and whispered a word in his ear. 

“Presently, presently,” said the old gentleman, “it will be done in a 
minute,” but Captain Moreton opened his eyes and turned them round 
in the direction of the door. It is probable that he did not see his 
cousin for they closed again immediately, but nevertheless his lips moved 
as if he fain would have said something. Beauchamp did not advance 
till the old surgeon raised his head, and the young man who was assisting 
him took his hands from the patient’s arms. Then, however, Lord Len- 
ham moved forward, and in a low tone asked the medical man the extent 
of the injury. At the same moment Ned Hayward, judging that his 
presence there was useless, if not inconvenient, advanced to a door at the 
further side of the room, saying to a person whom he instautly judged 
to be the mistress of the house, 

“| think we had all better go in here for a minute or two.” 

“ The lady is in there, sir,” said the landlady, “ we have put somebody 
in to watch her, for Heaven knows what she may do next.” 

Nevertheless, Ned Hayward, who thought that perhaps some informa- 

tion valuable to his friend might be obtained, opened the door to go in ; 
but the sight he beheld made him suddenly pause, though it had none of 
those very striking and horrible objects which were presented by the 
chamber he was just quitting. Yet there was something still, quiet, 
and awful about its dark features, which perhaps affected the mind still 
more. The room was a bed-room with one window and a door, which 
Captain Hayward easily distinguished as that at which he had seen a 
man standing on the outside. On the end of the bed sat Charlotte Hay, 
dressed exactly as he had seen her in the church, and nearer to him 
appeared a strong dull-looking young man seated in a chair with a con- 
stable’s staff in his hand. The unhappy woman's position was calm and 
easy, and she sat perfectly motionless, with her high colour unchanged, 
her hands resting clasped together on her knee, her head slightly bent 
forward, and her eye with the peculiar dull glassy film over it, which we 
have already mentioned more than once, fixed earnestly upon the floor. 
She seemed in deep thought, but yet not the thought of intelligence, but 
rather the dreamy, idle, vacant pondering of mental imbecility. There 
was an undefinable something that to the eye at once distinguished her 
state from that of deep reflection, and a curl of the lip, not quite a smile, 
yet resembling one, seemed to mark out the idiot. ‘The shutters of one 
of the two windows were closed, so that the room was in a sort of half- 
light, yet on the spot to which the gaze of Charlotte Hay seemed attached 
the sunshine was streaming gaily, and the contrast between her fate, her 
prospects, her history, and the warm, pure light of Heaven, was more 
painful than the harmonising gloom of the dungeon could have been. 
_ When the door was opened by Ned Hayward, though it creaked, as 
inn-doors will do, upon its hinges, she took not the slightest notice; indeed, 
she seemed unconscious of every thing, but the constable who had been 
placed to wateh her rose and advanced towards the door to say that no 
body could have admission there. 

“ When the justices come, sir,” he said, addressing the young officer in 
a “ tone, ‘*they can do as they like, but nobody shall speak with her 
till then,” 
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As he uttered these words he heard a slight sound and turned his head, 
but he turned it too late. Charlotte Hay had instantly taken advantage 

of his eyes being withdrawn. She was ‘already near the window, which 

was partly open, and as he darted across to lay hold of her she threw it 
up, and with one leap sprang out. Ned Hay ward inst: untly closed the 
door that no sound might reach the other room, and ran forward to the 
young man’s side, who ‘etna with his head leaning out and his eyes gazing 
down below. The house was built on a slight slope, so that the back was 
a story higher than the front, yet the height from the window to the 
stable-yard could not be more than twenty feet. But the court was paved 
with large irregular stones, and there lay the form of Charlotte Hay 
still, motionless, and silent. No groan reached the ears of those who 
looked down from above—not even a quiver ot the limbs was to be seen, 
Some of the men in the yard were running up in haste, and the young 
officer and the constable’ hurried down. It mattered little, however, 
whether they went fast or slow, for when they reached the yard they 
found three men lifting a corpse. Ned Hay ward gazed upon Pa counte- 
nance where fierce and untameable passion us had nearly obliterated mere 
beauty of feature, but no trace of passion was there uow. All was 
mournfully calm, and though the eyelids moved once up and down, there 
was nought in the eyes when they were for au instant displayed but the 
glassy stare of de ath. The bonnet, which was still upon her head, was 
dented in at the top, and a small red stain in the white silk showed where 
the blood was issuing slowly forth from some hidden wound received in 
the fall. 

They carried her slowly into the house, and placed her on a sofa in 
what was called the parlour, wluile Ned Ifay ward ran- up stairs to call 
down the surgeon. When he opened the door, the el lerly man whom 
we have mentioned was washing his hands at the table, and Beau- 
champ was seated by the sofa on which his cousin lay, bending down his 

ear to catch the faint words of the wounded man, who seemed speaking 
to him eagerly 

The surgeon raised his e yes as the door opened, and perceiving the sign 
which Ned Hayward made him to come out, dried his hands in "baste and 
went to the door. 

“You must come down directly,” said the young officer, “the un- 
happy woman has thrown herself out of the window, and though I believe 
all human aid is vain, yet it is necessary that some surgeon should see her 
at once.’ . 

The old man nodded his head with a grave look, returned for his in 
struments which were on the table, and then followed down to the 
parlour. He paused a moment by the side of the sofa, and gazed upon 
the face of Charlotte H: ay with a thoughtful air, then placed his hand 
upon the wrist for a few seconds, withdrew it, and said aloud, 

“T can be of no use here—life is extinct. 1 will examine the head, 
however,” and taking off the bonnet and cap he pointed with his finger 
toa spot on the back of the skull, where the dark brown hair was 
matted and dabbled, saying, * Look there ! l cannot make a new 
brain |” ; 

Ned Hayward turned away with a slight shudder, for though he had 
faced death many a time himself, and had seen men fall dead or wounded 
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by his side, he had never beheld a woman subject to the fate which man 
is accustomed to brave. 

“This is a terrible business altogether, sir,”” said the surgeon, following 
the young officer to the window, ‘do you know any thing of it ?” 

Nothing,” replied Captain Hayward, “ except that I believe the un- 
happy woman was mad, for her conduct through life was that of a person 
hardly sane. Do you think Captain Moreton likely to live ?” 

“Three or four hours, perhaps,” replied the surgeon, “ certainly not 
more. She did her work very resolutely and with a strong hand. The 
hemorrhage cannot be entirely stopped; he has already lost an awful 
quantity of blood, and he will sink gradually.” 

“Then you think that there is no doubt of her hand having done the 
deed 7” asked Ned Hayward. 

But the surgeon would not exactly commit himself as far as that. 

“Tle did not do it himself,” was the reply, “that is quite impossible. 
The wound is from left to right, and drawn so far round that he could 
not have inflicted it with his own hand. He must have been lying on 
the sofa, too, when it was done—probably asleep, for the streke of the 
razor was carried beyond the neck of the victim, and cut the horse-hair 
cover through and through, The gentleman up-stairs with him is his 
cousin, | believe 7” 

“T believe so,” answered Ned Hayward, “but Iam not acquainted 
with your patient, and therefore cannot say exactly.” 

The next moment steps were heard coming down, and Beauchamp and 
the landlord entered the parlour. 

“Will you have the goodness to go up to Captain Moreton, sir,” said 
the young nobleman, addressing the surgeon, before he saw what the 
room contained, “the bleeding from the throat has re-commenced, and 
nearly suffocates him. Hayward, | must stay till this is over,” he con- 
tinued, as the old gentleman hurried away, but then his eyes fell upon 
the sofa, and he caught Ned Hayward’s arm and grasped it tight with- 
out uttering a word, For a moment or two he stood motionless as if 
turned into stone by the sight before him, and then walking slowly up 
to the side of the corpse, he gazed long and earnestly upon the face. His 

feelings must have been strange during that long, silent pause. There 
before him lay the being who had been the bane of his peace during all 
the early brighter years of life ; the woman who, without ever having 
obtained the slightest hold of those affections by which the heart when 
they are misplaced is usually most terribly tortured, had by one infamous 
and daring act acquired the power of embittering every moment of his 
existence. ‘The long, dreadful consequences of one youthful error were 
atend, the dark cloud was wafted away, the heavy chain broken. He 
was free! but-by what horrible events was his liberation accomplished ! 
What a price of blood and guilt had they who had enthralled him paid 
for their temporary triumph ending in complete defeat! Te could not 
but feel that by the death of that woman sunshine was restored to his 
path, and yet pain and horror at the means of his restoration to light and 
happiness quelled every sensation of rejoicing. Mingled as almost all 
human feelings are, perhaps never did man's heart experience such mixed 
emotions, 

After what seemed a long time to give to any contemplation, he turned 
towards Captain Hayward, inquiring in a low tone, 
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“ tlow did this happen, Hayward, and when ” 

“A few minutes ago,” replied his friend ; “ the constable who was 
watching her came to the door to speak with me, and taking advantage 
of his back being turned she threw herself out of the window. Perhaps, 
Lenham,” he continued, with that good feeling which always in matters 
of deep interest sprang up through the lighter things of Ned Hayward’s 
character —* perhaps it 1s better that this is as itis. The act was un- 
doubted!y committed in a state of mind which rendered her irresponsible 
for her own conduct. Had she survived, her fate might have been mcre 
terrible, considering another deed in regard to which it might have been 
difficult to prove her insanity.” 

*God’s will be done,” said Beauchamp, “that unhappy man is in no 
fit state to die, and yet U fear death is rapidly approaching. All his 
hatred of myself seems to have given place to the implacable desire of 
vengeance against this poor tool of his own schemes. He says that there 
is no doubt that she committed the act; that he was sleeping on the 
sofa, having sat up late last night and risen early this morning, and sud- 
denly found a hand pressed upon his eyes and a sharp instrument drawn 
furiously across his throat. He started up crying for help, and beheld 
the wretched woman with the razor in her hand, laughing, and asking if 
he would ever betray her secrets again. It is, in truth, a terrible affair ; 
but I fear his deposition must be taken, and if he is to be believed she 
nust have been perfectly sane.” 

“TI wonder if she was ever perfectly sane ?” said Ned Hayward, 
“from all I have heard I should doubt it—but here comes one of the 
magistrates, | suppose, or the coroner.” 

It proved to be the former, and the worthy justice first entered the 
parlour and examined the corpse of Charlotte Hay as it still remained 
stretched upon the sofa. Country justices will have their jests upon 
almost all subjects, and though he did it quietly, the gentleman in 
question could not refrain from saying, after looking at the body for 4 
moment, 

* Well, we are not likely to obtain any information from this lady, so 
we had better see the other person, who is capable of being more com- 
municative. Which is the way, landlord? Have this room cleared and 
the door locked ull the coroner can come, he will take the evidence in 
thiscase. I must get, if possible, the deposition of the gentleman whom 
you say is dying.” 

Thus saying, with the landlord leading the way, and Beauchamp, Ned 
Hayward, and one or two others following, he walked slowly up-stairs 
and entered the room where Captain Moreton lay. The surgeon was 
bending over him and holding his head up on his left-arm. But the 
moment the old man heard the bustle of many feet, he waved his right- 
hand as if to forbid any one to approach. “Every body paused for an 
instant, and in the midst of the silence that ensued an awful and very 
peculiar sound was heard, something like that made by a horse taking @ 
draught of water, but not so long and regular. It ceased, began again, 
and ceaseal ; and the surgeon laid Captain Moreton’s hand down upon 
sofa-cushion and looked round. 

The magistrate instantly advanced, saying, 
“T must take the gentleman’s deposition, Mr. Abbot.” 
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“You come a little too late, sir,” said the surgeon, “he will make no 
more depositions now.” 

It was, indeed, as he said. Captain Moreton had just expired, and all 
that remained for the magistrate, who was soon joined by one of his wor- 
shipful brethren, was to gain all the information that could be obtained 
from the persons in the house regarding the deaths of Charlotte Hay 
and her paramour. Beauchamp and Ned Hayward answered the ques- 
tions which were addressed to them, but entered into no unnecessary 
details. ‘he rest of those who were called upon to give evidence or 
volunteered it, were much more garrulous, and as the two gentlemen 
remained to hear the whole depositions they were detained for some 
hours at Winterton. 

When all was at length over, and Lord Lenham and Ned Hayward 
stood before the inn-door, they gazed at each other for a moment or two 
without speaking. At length Beauchamp’s servant came up from the 
side of the carriage, which, having been ordered some time before, was 
before the house, and inquired, in a common-place tone, 

“Where shall I tell them to drive, my lord ?” 

There was a momentary look of hesitation in the young nobleman’s 
face, but the next instant he answered in a decided tone, 

“To Tarningham-park,” and turning to his friend as soon as they 
were once more in the vehicle, he said with a sigh, 

“T will at least carry her the tidings, Hayward, and then—” 

He paused, and Ned Hayward asked, in his usual cheerful tone, 

‘ And what then, Lenham ?” 

“Once more on the way to London,” said Beauchamp, adding gravely 
but firmly, “there must not be a doubt in her mind as to the validity of 
her marriage. I know how one drop of such bitterness can poison the 
whole cup of joy; but tell me, Hayward,” he continued, in a more cheer- 
ful tone, ‘when is your own marnage to take place? You have told 
me nothing of it yet, but you must not suppose that my eyes have been 
shut either yesterday or this morning.” 

‘I did not mention it because I imagined that you had enough to 
think of, Lenham,” answered Ned Hayward, “not from either want of 
frankness or want of regard, believe me. But to answer your question— 
the day is not yet fixed. Mrs. Clifford has consented much more readily 
than I expected, Sir John when he heard of it was over-joyous, and 
Mary’s two guardians, knowing that their power is soon coming to an end, 
have determined to use it leniently. Heaven only knows when we first 
became acquainted, about three months ago by the side of Mrs. Clifford's 
carriage, that therein was my future bride. Had I known that I stood 
in peril of love, and that with an heiress, too, I believe I should have 
turned my horse's head and galloped all the way back to London. Nay 
more, there has not been a day during the last month, till about a fort- 
night ago, that finding myself in imminent danger, I have not been 
ready to depart, but cireumstances—circumstances, my dear Lenham, 
those chains of adamant kept me here, till one day, without at all in- 
tending it, I told the dear girl I loved her, and she bade me stay, so I 
had nothing to do but to obey, and now I think in three weeks more, 
thoughtless Ned Hayward will be the husband of the sweetest and 


loveliest girl in the world.” 
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“With one exception,” said Beauchamp, smiling ; “and one of the 
best husbands in the world will he make her. But one thing more let 
me say, Hayward ; as little as you thought of finding marriage on your 
onward path when first we met, so little did I think of finding friend. 
ship, as little did I hope for or even wish it ; and yet there is nought on 
earth I value more than yours except the love of her I love best. Should 
the sage lawyers have a doubt as to the validity of my marriage with 
Isabella, should they even think it better that the ceremony be 
repeated, with the fair lady's leave we will choose the same day, and stand 
at the altar like brothers, as we have been to one another for some time 
past.” 


CHapPrer THe LAst. 
SWEEPING OUT THE BALL-ROOM. 


Beavenamr and Isabella were left alone together for a few minutes 
before dinner, for Sir John Slingsby and the rest of the party were con- 
siderate. She lay upon the sota still weak from the effects of the faint- 
ing fit, into which she had fallen, and Beauchamp sat beside her, holding 
her hand in his. He had told her all that had happened, gently and 
kindly, not dwelling upon dark and horrible particulars, but showing her 
simply that the aspect of their fate was altered. Ile then went on to 
tell her his plans, informing her that it was his intention that night to 
set off once more for London, in order to ascertain by the best legal 
opinions he could obtain, whether their marriage was really valid, and, in 
case of finding, that there was even a doubt on the subject, to have the 
ceremony performed again; but Isabella changed all his purposes. 

* Beauchamp,” she said, for so she still always called him, “1 think I 
know you love me, and will not refuse mea request. It is this: Do 
not go to London at all; do not make any inquiries about the validity of 
our marriage. Look upon it as invalid, and let it be renewed. In a few 
weeks, a very few weeks, Mary is going to give her hand to your friend 
Captain Hayward. Let us wait till then, and go with them to the altar. 
There may be some painful circumstances to me, some painful memories. 
I do not love to be made the subject of conversation and gossip, and in the 
church the scene of this morning will come terribly back to my mind; 
but in the meantime you will be with me every day, and that will com- 
pensate for a great deal.” a Ss 

So it was arranged, and in six weeks from that time the two cousins 
were united to the men whom they loved. Difficulties and dangers have 
their interest in telling; calm and tranquil happiness has too few inci- 
dents for record. Ned Hayward and Mary took up their abode with 
Mrs. Clifford, and the fair bride had never any cause to repent that she 
had discovered in her husband something deeper, finer, nobler than those 
who had given him the name of thoughtless Ned Hayward. Certainly 
there were some changes came over him. He was as cheerful, as sunshiny, 
as frank and ready as ever; but he was not quite so fond of fishing, 
shooting, and hunting. He liked a quiet walk or ride with M better. 
He found out for himself a new employment also, and devoted a great 
part of his time to the regulation of Sir John Slingsby’s affairs, easily 
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gaining his old friend’s consent, upon the plea that he wanted occupation. 
His rapid perception of the bearings of all things submitted to him, his 
strong good sense and quick resolute decision, soon brought those affairs 
into a very different condition from that in which he found them; and 
Sir John Slingsby found, that by proper regulation, with an income di- 
minished by the careless extravagance of many years, he had really more 
to spend than when his revenue was nominally much larger. 

Isabella and Beauchamp were as happy as the reader has already 
judged they would be. He was looked upon by his acquaintances as a 

rave and somewhat stern man; but Isabella had reason to know, that in 
domestic life he was cheerful, gentle, and kind; for it was only in the 
heartless bustle and senseless chatter of ordinary society that there came 
over him a shadow from the long consequences of one only error. 

We have but few other characters to dispose of. Mr. Wharton’s his- 
tory has already been told. Mr. Bacon did much better in life than 
might have been expected. Although he was an honest man, he met 
with a tolerable degree of success, strange to say. Aiding Ned Hay- 
ward in the regulation of Sir John Slingsby’s affairs, he became in the 
end a sort of agent or law-steward to the baronet. Beauchamp, who 
bought the Moreton property in the end, employed him in the same ca- 
pacity; and two other gentlemen in the country finding that matters 
throve in his hands, made him their agent also. He never gave them 
any cause to complain, and derived a very comfortable income from the 
exercise of this branch of his profession; but, what is far more extra- 
ordinary, in no instance did the property of his employers pass from them 
to him. 

Stephen Gimlet in course of time became the head keeper to Sir John 
Slingsby, was well to do in the world, and gave his boy a very good edu- 
cation. Widow Lamb lived for nearly ten years after the events which 
have been lately detailed, and she had the happiness of seeing her poor 
boy William, by kind assistance given when most needed, and judiciously 
directed when received, rise from the station in which we first found him to 
be, at six-and-twenty years of age, the landlord of the White Hart at 
Tarningham; and often on a summer’s evening, when there was not much 
to do in the place, he would stand at his inn-door, and thinking over all 
the strange events he had seen in his youth, with a melancholy feeling of 
the difference between himself and other men, he would whistle the plain- 
tive melodies of which he was so fond in boyhood, as if imagination car- 
ried him altogether away into the realms of memory. 

There is but one other character, perhaps, that deserves any mention; 
and, though his career was brief, we may speak of it more at large. 
Harry Wittingham took possession of his father’s large property with 
title undisputed. A pompous funeral excited half-an-hour's wondering 
admiration in the people of Tarningham when the old gentleman was 
committed to the grave; and for some short time hopes were entertained 
even by wise and experienced persons, that young Wittingham would 
change his mode of life, become more regular and careful in his conduct, 
and cast away the vices and follies that had disgraced him. For a fort- 
ught he remained almost entirely at home examining papers, looking 
nto affairs, and showing no small talents for business. A number of 
small sums, lent out by Mr. Wittingham on interest, were called in rather 
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sharply, and some considerable purchases of land were made, showing a 
disposition on the part of the young gentleman to become a county pro- 
prietor. His reputed wealth, as is always the case in England, whatever 
a man’s character may be, procured him a good deal of attention. Peo. 
ple of hich respectability and cood fortune, especially where there were 
two or three unmarried daughters, called and left their cards ; but Harry 
Wittingham’s chief visitor and companion was his friend Mr. Granty, 
and two or three county gentlemen of the same stamp, who wore 
leather breeches and top-boots, rode handsome horses, and sported a red 
coat in the hunting season. The establishment kept up by old Mr. Wit. 
tingham was greatly inereased, even within a month after his death, 
There were two more grooms in the stables, two more footmen in the 
hall, but this was no sign of extravagance, for the property could well 
afford it, or even more; but vet there was a sort of apparent uneasiness 
of manner, an oceasional gloom, an irritability upon very slight occasions, 
upon which neither prosperity nor the indulgence of long thwarted tastes 
had any effect; and Mr. Granty himself, in conversation with a friend, 
thought fit to wonder what the devil Harry Wittingham would have, for 
he seemed never contented, although he possessed as good a fortune as 
any man in the county. 

At length Harry Wittingham gave a dinner-party, and fixed it, with- 
out any knowledge of the ecoineidence, upon the very same day when 
Mary Clifford bestowed her hand upon Ned Hayward. When he dis- 
covered that such was the case some short time before the party met, he be- 
came very much irritated and excited, but pride would not permit him to put 
the dinner off, and his friends assembled at the hour named. Seven per- 
sons appeared punctually as the clock struck the hour, and shortly after 
descended to the dining-room, where delicacies and even rarities were pro- 
vided in abundance, with the choicest wines that could be procured from 
any quarter. The soup was turtle, brought expressly from London; but 
Harry Wittingham himself did not taste it. He ate a good deal of fish, 
however, and asked several persons to drink wine, but it appeared as if 
he determined to keep his head cool, for he merely bowed over his glass 
and put it down. Mr. Granty, who well knew his old habits, was sur- 
prised at his abstemiousness, and thought it hardly fair, for he had him- 
self determined to have a glorious night of it at the expense of Harry 
Wittingham’s cellar, and such conduct in the host seemed likely to chill 
the drinking propensities of his guests. 

“Come, Wittingham,” he cried, at length, “let us have a glass of 
champagne together.” 

“With all my heart.” answered his entertainer, and the champagne 
was poured out. 

“Now, Wittingham, drink fair,” said Mr. Granty, laughing; « for 
hang me, if you have tasted a drop to-day—this way, at one draught.” 

‘With all my heart,” answered Harry Wittingham, and raised his 
glass. He held it to his lips for a moment, and then with a sudden and 
very apparent effort, drank the wine, but a sort of convulsive spasm m- 
stantly spread over his whole face; it was gone in a moment however, 
and as if to conceal it, he said something sharply to his butler about the 
wine not being good. “ It was corked,” he said; and Mr. Granty laugh- 
ing, ened, 
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« Try another bottle.” 

Another bottle was brought, and the glasses filled all round. Harry 
Wittingham raised his with the rest, but instantly set it down again, 
and pushe ‘dit away from him, murmuring with a haggard look, “I 


can't! 
As may be easily expected, this very peculiar conduct had its effect 


upon his cuests. The party was a dull one, and broke up early, every 
one re smarking r, that Mr. Wittingham tasted not one drop of all the many 
wines that cleoulsted round his table. 

When every one was gone, he rang the bell sharply, and told the 
servant to go for Mr. Slattery. 

«* Tell halen to come directly, I do not feel well.” 

In ten minutes more the surgeon was in the house, felt his pulse, looked 
at his tongue, asked a few questions, and then said with a smile, 

«A little fever !—a little fever! I will send you a cooling draught, 
and all will be quite right to-morrow, I dare say. 

“Don't send me a draught,” said Harry W ‘ittingham, “T can't drink 
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“Oh, it shall be as good as wine,” said Mr. Slattery. 

“Good or bad, it does not matter,” answered the young gentleman, 
staring somewhat wildly in his face ; Me] tell you I ‘can't drink it—I 
drink not at all—I hate the very thought of drinking.” 

Another quic k, short spasm crossed his countenance as he spoke; and 
Mr. Slattery, sitting down beside him with a somewhat dubious expres- 
sion of countenance, hemmed for a moment or two, and then said, 

“Why, what can one give you then?’ But tell me a little more of 
the symptoms you feel,” and he put his hand pon the pulse again. 

* Have you any headae he?’ 4 

“No,” answered Harry Wittingham, ‘‘I have a sort of burning 
in my throat.” 

‘Great irritation of stomach ?” said Mr. Slattery, in a solemn 
tone. “4 Hav e you met with any accident lately ? Run a nail into your 
hand or foot, or any thing of that kind ?” 

“No,” answered Harry W ittingham, “but a damned dog bit me just 
above the heel six weeks ago, and it is not quite well yet.’ 

‘Let me look at the wound,” said Mr. Slattery, ‘‘it may be producing 
irritation.” 

The shoe and stocking were soon removed, and Mr. Slattery perceived 
four distinet marks of a dog’s fangs in the tendon and muscles of Harry 
Wittingham’s leg. At each there was a round lump raised above the 
shin, and from two of them a small, sharply-defined red line was running 
up the leg towards the body. 

Mr. Slattery bled him largely immediately, and telling him he dared 
say he would be quite well in two or three days, returned home, and sent 
off a man on horseback to the county town for a bottle of the Ormskirk 
medicine. The Ormskirk medicine arrived; but instead of being well 
in two or three days, in not much more than a week after Harry Witting- 
lam was in his grave. 
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Tne next literary underti W%q of Campbell was the ** Specimens of 
the British Poets.” published in IS819, in seven volumes. Under this 
engagement Mr. Murray, the sii lisher, engaged to pay him five hundred 
pounds, which sum he doubled upon the —— tion of the undertaking, 
und ro oone of th se generous impulses to which he was ho stranger. 
This, it must be acknowledeed, was honourable conduct in one of Mr, 
Murray’s profession, and forms an appropriate sequel to that of Messrs, 
Mundell and Son, already recorded. 

The “ Essay on Eng rlish Poetry,” which constitutes part of the fore- 
gome work, might be Joni ominated the poe t's master-piece in prose com- 
position, did it not here and there exhibit in the style touches of affectation. 
Yet it is difficult to say which should have the preference, the opening 
lectures on poetry, or this essay, for both combine the excellences and pe- 
culiarities of the poet's prose style. The lectures are, perhaps, the best 
example, referring to the first and second lectures only. They are more 
profound, and are remarkable for their engaging simplici ity. Much learned 
research is exhibited in both, but the lectures are the more elaborate 
while the essay is fresher, and displays more of the graces of fancy. 
There is a genial fecling about the essay, a spirit of kindness and poe 
ality, wholly untinetured with that enviousness of which the poet has been 
in a solitary and unworthy instance so groundlessly accused.* He was to 
be blamed for confining his selections to productions which had been 
passed over by others, probably because he thought the best things had 
been too fre “quently taken, and were in consequence become familiar and 
hacknied. Ilis judgments are given, even when he censures, without as- 
verity, and generally with impartiality, his remarks on Churchill, per- 
lies eXCé »pted, whose merits he has not fully acknowledged. 

Campbell began his essay with the Saxon origin of the English lan- 
guage and its displ: uwcement, except in the elements, by the introduction of 
the Norman, through which the germs of romantic poetry were first in- 
troduced into the island, and to which the English was indebted for 4 
weaith and compass of e xpression it could not otherwise have posse 
In this be autiful ¢ essay, in citing one of our older pieces of poetry, he 
misquy ‘tes “ Blow, blow, thou northern wind,” for “ Blow, blow, thou 
winter's wind.” errors as to fact, ef the commonest kind, were numerous 
throughout the seven volumes, relating to biographical incidents, to dates, 
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and books, which the author overlooked, not, indeed, other than any bod 

might correct by reference to the book-shelf and wholly unconnected with 
criticism OF taste, but such as ought not to have been suffered to pass. 
On the appearance of the second. edition, so great was Campbell’s horror 
of revision, that he declined the task—a task very slight, and absolutely 
necessary. It was placed in the hands of another party for the purpose 
of revision and superintending the printing, which Saien done with 
kindly atte ntion, the poet thanked the corrector for the mode in which 
he had performed his task. Here was another characteristic example of 

Campbell's dislike of labour, even during his better days almost msur- 
mountable, as indeed may be inferred from its overcoming the affection 
every author is supposed to feel for the completeness of his own perform- 
ances. 

In that part of this essay in which its author speaks of the non-esta- 
blishment of the literary character of England before the close of the 
sixteenth century, the poet is particularly striking and elegant. His cri- 
tical remarks on Spencer are sound, an din good taste, while those on 
Shakspeare are worthy of his reputation. Alluding to Shakspeare, he 
notices the opinions of his friend Augustus William Se chlegel, whose know- 
ledge of the great dramatic poet was so profound. The whole of the 
Elizabethan age is finely discriminated in its poetical character. Leaving 
this, the third part of the essay begins with the reign of James I., and 
the influence of that reign upon poetry. The classical and metaphysi- 
eal poets are examined after the fine old dramatists, of whom Camp- 
bell felt the full merit. He aseribes their extinction to the civil wars. 
On Milton he expatiates with a full sense of the loftiness of his theme, 
perhaps it is the happiest part of his essay, lucid, discriminating, full of the 
feeling of his majestie subject. He censures Dryden’s Virgil, and alludes 
to the fact of that poet having produced so many fine things in his old 
age, “renewed in his youth like the eagle.” He then proceeds to Po 
~ in touching upon his different editors, says, ‘ The last of these s 

e Rev. Mr. Bowles, in speaking of whom I . leave most distinctly 
os alias the slightest intention of undervaluing his merit as a poet, 
however freely and fully I may dissent from his critical estimate of the 
genius of Pope. Mr. Bowles, in forming this estimate, lays great stress 
upon the argument that Pope’s images are drawn more from art than 
nature. 

From this B ame 2 arose the celebrated discussion which will be noticed 
presently. Campbell seemed here inclined to wander from his immediate 
subject into an elaborate defence of Pope, arraigning the Justice of Bowles’ 
argument at considerable length in proportion to the entire essay, in 
the same w ay as he wandesed 4 in his lecture on poetry into an arraign- 
ment of Mitford’s opinions regarding Sparta. With this justification of 
Pope he concluded his essay. “It would seem as if between Pope and the 
actual termination of the eighteenth century, there had been few other poets 
worthy of introduction into his dissertation, As he approached the end 
of his task, and deviated into a justification of ey ‘salen a living 
Writer, it is possible he somewhat abruptly finished, because he thought 
in the discussion that might possibly arise out of his remarks, he should 
have e nouch on his hands without provoking more. Perhaps, as was his 
way, he felt tired of his labour, and was glad to terminate it, though he 
had no valid reason for not rendering his work more complete, by no- 
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ticing the variations in style between Pope and all the poets to the end 
of the eighteenth century. 

The specimens begin with Chaucer and terminate with Anstey, who 
died in 1805, a period intervening of four hundred and five years, Jy 
the specimens, which included each a too brief memoir, of a single 
poet, Campbell made some further observations upon Bowles for his seve. 
rity upon the moral character of the bard of Twickenham. 

The same year (1819) was in consequence signalised by the publication 
of a letter from the Rev. Lisle Bowles to Campbell in justification of his 
opinions on what were called his “invariable principles of poetry,” arising 
out of some remarks in defence of Pope in his “ Essay,” already noticed, 
Byron, Campbell, Gilchrist, Roscoe, and the Quarterly Review, were all 
subsequently mixed up in the question, and even Moore.* The discus. 
sion was kept open from 1819 to 1822, in consequence of Roscoe having 
agreed to be editor of a new edition of the works of Pope. This duty 
had been undertaken for the booksellers by Bowles on a previous occasion, 
in which he had spoken of Pope in so slighting a manner, and had thus 
provoked the remarks of Campbell. 

This was a singular dispate ; Campbell may be said to have began the 
contest by his dissent from Bowles’ theory of criticism. Bowles addressed 
him a letter in consequence, but the indolence of Campbell prevented his 
going further inte the contest. He got rid of it by a note which he 
attached to his third lecture, a perfect exemplification of his mode of 
shifting offa task. He says, referring to Bowles’ “ invariable principles ;” 
“ When the book” (meaning the “ Specimens”) “in which I dissented 
from Mr. Bowles’ theory of criticism comes to a second edition, I shall 
have a good deal to say to my reverend friend. I have not misrepre- 
sented him as he imagines, but [ have no /etsure to write pamphlets about 
him.” No writer of his day ever had so much leisure as the poet for 
such a purpose. He was not idle in the common sense of the term, it is 
true, he read and studied, but he did nothing; his reading and study pro- 
duced no fruit beyond his own gratification; he turned his knowledge to 
no purpose. The “ Specimens” did not come to a second edition until 
twenty years afterwards (1841), when the poet was past all ability for 
controversial writing. It is true he expected a second edition lon 
before. Dr. Walcot (Peter Pindar) died in 1819, being aware that 
had known the satirist well, Campbell begged me some time afterwards 
to put together a memoir of the doctor, as he intended to place him in 
the next edition of his Specimens,” being in his opinion one of the most 
original poets England had ever produced, and one having the most 
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* Moore remarks, in his “ Life of Byron,” “ It may be sufficient to say of the use 
to which both Lord Byron and Mr. Bowles thought it worth while to apply my 
name in this controversy, that as far as my own knowledge of the subject ex- 
tended, I was disposed to agree with neither of the extreme opinions into which, 
as it appeared to me, my distinguished friends had diverged,” &c. Every body 
must remember Lord Byron's lines on Bowles and Campbell, to the tune of “ How 
now, Madame Flirt !” 


Bowles.—Why how now, saucy Tom, 
If thus you must ramble, 
I will publish some 
“ Remarks on Mr, Campbell.” 
Campbell.—Why how now, Billy Bowles, 
&e. &e. &e. 
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erfect knowledge of human nature. Campbell thus left others to fight 
out the battle he had commenced himself, satisfied with overlooking the 
contest as an unconcerned spectator. Warm at first in behalf of Pope, 
he felt that to prolong the controversy would involve labour that was irk- 
come to him, and the first burst of his feeling cooled, he could not screw 
himself to the sticking point again. This affair, which made so much 
noise in the world, it may be proper to recall in the outline, as many 
may have forgotten that celebrated discussion. 

With the question of the “invariable principles of poetry,” as laid down 
by Bowles, was involved the reputation of Pope. If the notions of 
Bowles were once admitted and established, their effect would be to 
degrade that poet from the eminence on which for so long a period he 
had stood by the general consent of the world. The importance and 
interest excited by the question were increased by the high reputation of 
most of those who were engaged in it. Some said that Bowles had the 
ambition of founding a new poetical creed. This was not exactly the fact ; 
the “principle,” or the “ principles,” as they were denominated of that 
commentator had been the subject of lonz and animated discussion in 
Germany and Italy several years before, as Campbell well knew, and 
in this country bore a manifest ascendancy with a particular class of 
critics and poets. The ‘* principles”’ of Bowles were but the reiteration 
of opinions which had been elsewhere more emphatically expressed and 
exhibited in practice. But the “ canons” of Bowles were in any case laid 
down in his criticism on Pope in a manner far too unqualified. His argu- 
ment was that images drawn from the sublime and beautiful in nature 
are more poetical than any drawn from art, and that those passions of 
the human heart which belong to nature in general, are of themselves 
more adapted to the higher species of poetry than those which are de- 
rived from incidental and transient manners. With the exceptions and 
qualifications belonging to all critical opinions, this position might 
be admitted by the party of which Campbell may be considered to have 
taken the lead. But Bowles went further, and said, in effect, that the 
mere presence of such images was to determine the merits of a poet with 
little or no consideration of the skill and power displayed in working up 
the materials. 

This could not be agreed to by the author of the “ Pleasures of 
Hope,” and he accordingly showed himself an absolute dissenter from so 
imperfect and unfair a mode of estimating poetical excellence. Camp- 
bell was of opinion that this theory entirely destroyed the distinctions 
between capacities of the loftiest and meanest order, and took from the 
character of the poet its very essence. No doubt from subjects sublime 
or beautiful in themselves, genius will produce more beautiful creations 
than from such as are apparently low, barren, and insignificant, but even 
to these last it is the attribute of genius to lend some of its splendour, 
and to invest them with the exquisite associations of poetry. Some 
natural objects which from the associations connected with them have a 
less degree of adaptation, poetical skill may render universally interest- 
ing, and there are many in art on which nothing but the highest ability 
can bestow an interest, having received which from the poet’s genius they 
become as fully endowed with the spirit of poetry as any natural objects 
can be. The sublime in nature possesses associations and interests of 
its own which are more or less present to all observers in all times and 
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places, unchangeable and universal. But artificial objects, capable of 
awakening intense interest, must have more dependance on the contri- 
vances of human aid, and arbitrary and conventional circumstances for 
their power of excitement. Here, then, appears the province of the true 
poet, the sphere ‘* within whose circle none durst walk but he.” To 
draw from himself and to create by virtue of his magic power all such 
associations as most deeply influence and affect the heart of man—to em- 
ploy all the resources of passion and imagination with the qualities of hig 
own genius—so to shape and clothe his subjects as to make them appear 
its inseparable relations, and thus to subdue, by the mere exertions of 
his wit, those sensibilities and sympathies which without such art would 
have remained indifferent and unmoved—all this was not, according to 
Campbell, to be accounted a vain and unprofitable labour. Was the 
enchanter who called up at his own will these beautiful visions, and 
peopled with his own creations the “ mighty void,” to be reduced to the 
level of him whose only merit consisted in the selection of a happier 
theme ? No system of exclusion could be true. Whoever set about to 
maintain one alone must be convicted of a great deal of incongruous 
reasoning and inconsistent opinion. Campbell withdrew early from the 
contest, as already observed, but Bowles continued to support his opinions 
against fresh controversialists, who could not regard all the mighty names 
time has spared from Greece and Rome, and all belonging to our country 
up to a certain period, with rare exceptions, as second-rate poets after the 
“lake poets” appeared, because they had faith in the “ invariable prin- 
ciples” of Bowles, under whose principle the Venus de Medicis could not 
be natural, because that statue is composed of perfect portions of the 
female form, too perfect for existing nature, therefore, too, it could not be 
poetical. 

Such seems to have been the sense of the question in the plainest 
form in which I can put it from recollection, at the time Campbell entered 
upon the discussion. Long years have passed since, and I might not be 
excused for the foregoing analysis upon what is now nearly forgotten, 
except by a few literary men, but as being one in which the part taken 
by Campbell at the outset was so decided. His junction of the classic 
and romantic schools of poetry in his own verse, sufficiently proves that 
he was not exclusive in the matter, and deemed Nature and Art equal 
resources for poetical use, one excelling the other in advantage according 
to the skill exhibited in their use. 

That repugnance which Campbell continually displayed to revert to 
any thing he once had in hand, either of his own for the purpose of cor- 
rection and revision, or of any matter in discussion, as in the present 
case, was remarkably displayed on his finding a dispute he may be said to 
have begun continued for two or three years, and yet refraining from m- 
terfering further. So far did he carry this peculiar feeling, that he re 
quested any subsequent notices of works to be kept from the magazine, 
that touched upon the question of the “invariable principles,” evidently 
lest they should revive the contest in his own person, by being sup 
his opinions because he was editor of the work in which they w 
appear. 

He never talked of the contest and scarcely ever alluded to it, to my 
recollection, except once to the historian of Leo X., who happened to be 
then intown. A joke of the poet’s upon the contest, however, | remem- 
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ber occurred. A man and his wife were quarrelling under the window 
of Campbell’s lodgings in Margaret-street, going from his chair and 
looking out to discover the cause, he came back saying, “ O, it is nothing 
but the ‘invariable principle’ of matrimony !”’ 

The contest about the invariable principles of poetry began in 1819, 
and in the following year Campbell paid a visit to Germany, proceeding 
as far as Vienna, where he visited for the last time, after an interval of 
many vears, his old friend Frederick Schlegel, who was settled there, 
having married the daughter of Moses Mendelssohn, the Jewish philo- 
sopher. ‘They had first met at Gottingen, and since that time had both 
acquired fresh laurels. Schlegel had resided for the twelve preceding 
years in the Austrian States, having been, part of the time, Aulic secretar 
to the Arch-duke Charles. He had published his lectures **On the His- 
tory of Ancient and Modern Literature” five years before, and was now 
Councillor of Legation at the Germanic Diet; another proof of the honours 
paid to intellect by the more civilised nations of the continent, furnish- 
ing an honourable contrast to the contempt in which it is held in England 
in comparison with the ignorance both of wealth and aristocracy. Camp- 
bell remained a brief time in the Austrian capital, but long enough to 
note the changes which time had effected in many things, and to be struck 
with the different aspect which they bore, and the ditierent impressions 
they produced on his mind from that which they had done formerly. He 
returned by way of Bonn, where Frederick William Schlegel resided, and 
where he had left his son under a tutor. 

At this» period it was twenty-one years since Campbell had published 
the “ Pleasures of Hope,” and he was forty-three. Upon glancing 
at what he had produced in the intervening term, we find his noble ‘* Odes,”’ 
and “ Gertrude of Wyoming,” contributing mainly to his fame in addition, 
These did not occupy any great portion of his time during an interval so 
prolonged. ‘ Gertrudeof Wyoming” was composed in about a year, but 
this must not be understood of continued labour. Several of his shorter 
pieces he had. kept by him some time for correction and revision, though 
in composition they had cost him only one or two sittings each, When 
he had completed his manuscript copy, it was his custom to have a 
few copies printed on slips of paper, and these he kept by him to alter and 
retouch. It was in this mode he must be understood to have had them 
long under hand. He composed between forty and fifty of his poems 
while we were in habits of close intimacy. Some of these went to press 
on the second proofs, some after the first, but then he had altered them 
frequently in manuscript. His poem entitled “T he last Man,” he com- 
pleted in three forenoons, the alterations he made afterwards were neither 
numerous nor important, so that it was ready for publication in a few days. 
The “lectures” he delivered, and the “ specimens’ could have occupied but 
a small part of the twenty-one years. How then did he employ his time, 
may naturally be inquired, since he was not an idle man ? The reply 
must be found in his attachment to abstract researches, in reading the 
classics, in solving difficulties, in translation, in prying into German mys- 
ticism, and in exploring the numerous side-paths which branched from 
the immediate track of study in which he happened to be engaged. 

He was deliberating at the moment upon a work in relation to some 
of the German speculations upon ancient literature. The basis he in- 
tended to lay upon the views of the subject afforded by the better know- 
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ledge of the antiquities and localities of the scenes of ancient enterprise 
or celebrity which modern times afford. This task he would never haye 
completed from the demand it necessarily implied upon a patience of 
investigation foreign to his nature. While contemplating such a work, 
he received an offer, conveyed through the medium of a friend, to un- 
dertake the editorship of the New Monthly Magazine. Upon the 
acceptance of the duty he deliberated. He had as yet no experience 
whatever in periodical literature. All he had undertaken had been exe- 
cuted in his own time, in the retirement of his study, unconnected with 
other individuals. The continual contact with strangers, the necessity of 
saving “ No,” where he could wish to give an affirmative answer : the 
punctuality required in handing over to the printer the last copy for the 
requisite number on the appointed day, and the annoyance of a heay 
correspondence, were matters of serious consideration to one, who was by 
nature apt to “*make mountains of mole-hills.” The terms, however, 
were handsome. Sensitive as the poet was to the slightest annoyance, 
he felt that it was a duty he owed to himself, notwithstanding he was 
unacquainted with periodical literature, and had conflicting doubts about 
the trouble his task would cost him—he felt it was a duty to his circum- 
stances to accept the office. 

The New Monthly Magazine had been commenced by Mr. Col- 
burn, the publisher, in Conduit-street, Hanover-square. It was modelled 
very much after the Gentleman’s, or more correctly, after the 
Monthly Magazine, then successfully published by Sir Richard Phil- 
lips, and begun by that bibliopolist many years before. At this time 
high aristocratic principles were the fashion of the day. High state and 
church principles alone were those in favour among such as bought 
books and read most of the circulating library sublimities. Phillips it 
was averred in the preface to the New Monthly had been bred in the 
school of Jacobinism, as every one was then said to be who dissented from 
the doctrines, good, bad, or indifferent, of the ruling party in the state, 
and he was charged with commencing his career as the promulgator of 
the * Rights of Man.” The New Monthly of Mr. Colburn, was to 
put Phillips, the “ Rights of Man,” and all Jacobinism to the rout, by 
means of its superiority in Jacobitism. The poison of the Old Monthly, 
thus happily for society, rendered harmless by the ‘ New,” at least in 
perspective, made its appearance on the lst of February, 1814. The 
address to the public was worthy of being treasured in a museum for its 
absurdity, self-laudation, and hard words. A useful register of incidents 
in town and country, deaths, marriages, and similar matter was appended 
at the end of the number. The original articles in Phillips’ were bold, 
uncompromising in resistance to the ministry, and many of them inge- 
nious speculations. The New Monthly was so far from a match for 
the antagonist it assailed, that it was spring-water to alcohol in compari 
son, but then, if it was weak in reason, it was on the side of pare 
strength, in the behalf of which it did not fail to show its sting, however 
harmless the venom. 

In the foregoing mode the periodical continued with little benefit to 
the cause it espoused, until 1820, when an improvement began to appear 
in its double columns, which, towards the end of that year took a decided 
tendency for the better. Mr. Colburn’s sagacity had shown him, pet 
haps instinctively, that “ old things were passing away,” and that the 
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salvation of England from Sir Richard Phillips, had either been wrought 
out, or become past hope of performance. The political tone became 
less decided; polities were less frequently touched upon, and litera 
articles of merit and of a renovated cast made their appearance, rinse 
still, “a saint in crape was twice a saint in lawn.” ‘Towards the close 
of the year, the pen of a writer, then ranking well ‘in public esteem, 
and still continuing to do so, began to be observable in articles of a 
theatrical and literary nature. It is presumed the success of the change 
convinced the proprietor that his real interest lay in an entire alteration 
in the nature of his publication. This once determined upon, no one 
knew better how to attain his purpose. He was not sparing of expense, 
or of the means of making his plan extensively known, and of his having 
secured Campbell for editor. ‘There was soon in consequence within his 
reach a mass of literary talent such as was never before connected at 
starting with any similar undertaking in London, The publisher paid 
well for contributions, and the house of Mr. Colburn led, in its connexion 
with literary ability at that time, all the others in the metropolis. 

Campbell had engaged to commence the first number of the new series 
of the magazine on the Ist of January, 1821. He was to perform the 
usual duty of an editor, and to receive a salary of GOO per annum. He 
was also to contribute articles to the pages of the work himself, such as 
he might think suitable. He was an utter stranger, as before observed, 
to the details of his new duties, and had kept no communion with lite- 
rary men associated for one common purpose. When not employed in 
literary composition, he had continually followed up dry desultory studies, 
led by curiosity or the desire of information. Hence he had acquired a 
vast store of knowledge for which the world gave him little credit, but 
the subjects were generally abstruse and of small moment in aid of his 
new labour, which rather required a knowledge of existing things and 
topics of the passing hour. He had read deeply upon what had caught 
his attention in Janguages, metaphysics, and political economy. He 
knew much of what few could reciprocate with him, and less upon sub- 
jects about which numbers were well informed. His habits demanded 
retirement for every literary duty, even for the perusal ofa book. A trifle 
threw his mind out of its equilibrium, and distracted him from his imme- 
diate pursuit. An accident, a phrase, a novelty in incidental conversa- 
tion would lead him into a new track of study for days together in con- 
sequence of its originating some curious research. 

The narrator must now be excused when he uses the personal pronoun 
more frequently than before, as it would not be an easy task to render 
differently incidents which were the fruit of continual personal intercourse. 
The poet was not one who secured confidence from, or communicated it 
to, strangers on a slight acquaintance, not from want of heart or coldness 
of feeling, but from a retiring sensitiveness that never put itself forward, 
and had to be overcome before complete confidence could exist. It was 
easy to perceive, coming to the poet in those days if not asa stranger, 
still with slight acquaintance, how reserved he was in talking upon the 
commonest literary subjects where they involved giving his opinion. No 
more of his peculiarities at first were known to the present writer than 
any one might gather from a few casual interviews after a common-place 
introduction, Campbell’s manner at this time was easy and affable ; he 


Was extremely careful not to be guilty of saying any thing to hurt the 
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feelings of those with whom he conversed on matters of business; even 
when he thought meanly of them, bearing towards them a uniform urba- 
nity, though he was often tried in this way by intrusive persons. 

Returning from Germany, he had been overturned in a carriage, and 
hurt his arm. This accident retarded, in some measure, the preparations 
for the commencement of his new duties. He took lodgings in town, at 
62, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, at the close of 1820, retaining 
his house at Sydenham. At that house in Margaret-street our first in- 
terviews took place, for the purpose of making arrangements to commence 
the new series of almost a new work, for it was destined to be altered in 
every respect but the name. The poet, before any actual business com- 
menced, showed asort of apprehension of what was to come. The whole 
universe might have been supposed upon his shoulders. He looked deeply 
thoughtful towards the future. It was true that few or no contributions 
had been provided and the time was short, but his own were ready. There 
were his charming lecture upon poetry written long before ; his “ Lines 
to the Rainbow ;” “ The Lover to his Mistress—from the Bohemian ;” 
besides these he had procured some “ Lines to a Child,” from Joanna 
Baillie. He was in fear, and that increased his confusion ; he had thought 
little about the contributions that would be required—where could the 
come from? The first week in December had commenced, and he was 
such a novice as to his approaching task, that he imagined he should find 
them, and have no more to do than approve or disapprove. Then he 
began to think how he could submit himself to the trouble of perusing so 
many manuscripts as would be sent in the course of carrying on such a 
work! He tried it, that is true, but declared it would be impossible for 
him to bear the labour ; he exhibited very soon his impatience, yet fur- 
ther declaring positively that he could not get through the task almost 
before he had made the attempt. Those who were acquainted with his 
habits might have foreseen this, but none who were connected with the 
publication knew his peculiarities. The present writer had undertaken 
the small print, a third of the magazine, alone, and was to contribute 
to the large print such articles as Campbell might approve. The dra- 
matic article was written at first and continued to be so written during 
the ten years that the poet continued editor, by the present Mr. Sergeant 
Talfourd with singular steadiness and his acknowledged ability. 

As Campbell declared he could not undertake the task of what in fact 
constituted the whole editorship, a gentleman every way qualified, a 
member of the Temple, at present holding a public situation, was applied 
to for the a The poet wished the articles tendered to be read cur- 
sorily or deseribed to him in such a way as to put him in full possession 
of their nature. Every thing in the arrangement, correction, and abridg- 
ment of the articles, this last labour relating to reviews in the large print, 
continually increasing, was to be done by somebody else. He declared he 
could not undertake so heavy a task—that such a variety of labour con- 
fused and bewildered him. Now there was nothing erroneous in this, for 
the ne was both too sensitive and fastidious to fulfil such a duty effec- 
tually ; when he tried it, he began by endeavouring to reconcile the ex- 
pressions and opinions of others to his own mode of thinking about the 
subjects treated upon. At such a rate the day of the monthly publication 
would rarely have seen a number ready. 


Hardly was the labour commenced before the poet declared he could not 
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harmonise with the gentleman who had agreed to assist him about the 
articles, and look after the active part of his own department. The 
resent narrator was then asked whether he would try the experiment 
with that duty in addition to the care of his own part of the magazine. 
With no great hope of success he consented, profited by what had occurred, 
and succeeded not merely in the duties he performed, but in consolidating 
a friendship, which, for a Jong term of years in human life, remained un- 
changed. ‘This primary success of his attempt was mainly owing to the 
giving due consideration to one or two of the poet’s peculiarities upon 
literary topics, and it must be said taking more of the task than in strict- 
ness another ought to have taken out of the division of labour. On the 
other hand the success of the publication was unprecedented, and success 
levels all considerations in such cases. The public were pleased with what 
they obtained. Except the editor’s own, the articles were for the most 
part anonymous, and their way was made by their own merit. 

Among the poet’s peculiarities worthy of note was his carelessness 
about letters or articles which chanced to fall into his hands. Sheridan was 
not more careless, if indeed he were careless at all, because when he got a 
letter he feared it was from a dun, and therefore would not open it. 
Campbell read every note he received. If it required an answer he set 
about the task unwillingly, and dismissed it with a very brief reply at one 
time, at another in a mode exceedingly formal; he was continually losing 
letters which he received, and then fretting about their recovery. He 
would read a letter and then put it into his coat-pocket, intending to reply 
to it the next day, or in an hour or two afterwards, and forget all about 
the matter. Often wholly engrossed by the subject that occupied his 
attention at the moment, he could scarcely be prevailed upon to divert it 
to another for ever so short atime. Hence, whatever article came to him 
he would put it by, as he intended, for future inspection, and think of it 
no more. He had no method, no arrangement, his own papers lay about 
him in confusion, and if he wanted for a moment to put them aside, he 
would jumble them into a heap, or cram them into a drawer or box in 
utter confusion. Subsequently, when he desired to return to them, he 
incurred labour and lost time in hunting out what he wanted. A frag- 
ment would be missed altogether, or whole leaves would be misplaced. 
From this habit it happened that when he received letters or papers at his 
residence, although every thing for the magazine it was requested might be 
directed to the publishers, he got confused about them, mislaid them, 
declared he had never received them, till pressed by fresh applications, some- 
times tracing them to his own door. This greatly annoyed him. We 
have commenced a search in his study together, and I often found a letter 
or an article placed over his books on the shelves, unopened, sometimes 
slipped down behind them. He would close a volume upon one, and 
restore the book to its place, where, a month or two afterwards, it would 
come to view by accident, on his wanting to consult the work again. 
Mrs. Campbell, who used to smile at these things in her good-natured way, 
said at last, “* How should he take care of the papers, when ke cannot 
take care of himself—I am obliged to look after Phan had better not 
have them in the study at all.” She was as good as her word, and kept back 
all belonging to the publication that happened to go straight to the poet's 
house, while the bulk, which always came to the publishers, was sent 
directly to me, and thus something like order was at last established. 
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As many communications were from writers of merit, and from persons 
who had a just claim to the conventional courtesies of society, there could 
in those days be no slovenly avoidance of restoring them, except poetical 
contributions. Of these it was no labour for the writers to kee Pp Copies, 
being their own property. Of those who had tendered them, we seldom 
found any but recognised writers of value as contributors. It was not 
without a smile that Mrs. ¢ ‘ampbell would sometimes say, giving me a 
letter or two, “ These are letters belonging to Mr. Colburn’s ma; gazine, 
I took them out of my husband’s coat- -pocket just now as I saw him 
crumpling them up and putting them there; you know they would have 
never been seen again but for me !" Campbell would reply simply, that 
he put them into his pocket to preserve them. * ‘To lose them, my dear,” 
she would answer, with her usual smile and kindness of manner. 

Thus appeared the first number of the publication, on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1821, under the editorship of the poet. The celebrity of Campbell's 
name would have produced contributions enough, had a requisite time 
elapsed ; ; but things were hurried forward, and it became ne cessary to 
forage articles for the number. Sir Charles Morgan had been previously 
applied to by the publisher, and an article from him was ready. Camp- 
bell had met U go Foscolo a day or two before at Lord | lolland's, when,the 
magazine was spoken of as fortheoming, and _ contributions were 
promised by several who were present. Foscolo asked Campbell for a 
subject, but the poet could not tell of what he stood in need. I 
had known Foscolo for three or four years; having brought him 
a manuscript Dante of Signor Biagioli from abroad, a friend of his, and 
shall never forget the first time of seeing the great Italian, or 
Zantiote, no matter which. Tle lived at Moulsey, but had lodgings in 
Blenheim-street. I found him under a barber's hand, his fine grey eyes 
and capac ‘ious forehead, peering over soap suds, that covered a lower 
visage of the most ordinary description. Campbell begged me to get an 
article from him by suggesting any thing I could. 1 found, on calling, 
that Foseolo had gone to w ork upon ‘ An Account of the Revolution m 

Naples ;” and as time pressed, did not think it needful to urge any change 
of subject. Foscolo proposed some account of the less known Italian 
poets, which he afterwards executed for the publication. One of the most 
gifted and amiable young writers of that time, a great favourite of Camp- 
bell, Henry Roscoe, so prematurely cut off by death, contributed two 
articles; Talfourd, Horace Smith, Gray, the politic ‘al economist, young 
Munden, whose knowledge of Spanish literature was opportune, Mr. Bow- 
ring, in a translation of some verses from the German, and several names 
at that time well known in the literary circles, tilled up the number, not 
indeed a pattern number, it is sek lom the ease that a first number is ever 
truly so, even when time has been taken to obtain every appliance for en- 
suring superior excellence, but such a number as, conjoined with an entire 
new mode lling of the typographical part, and the name of a celebrated and 
favourite poet as its editor, did not fail to be received by the public with a 
kindness very far beyond its literary merits. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF A 
DIPLOMATIST ; 


COMPRISING CONVERSATIONS WITH LOUIS PHILIPPE WHEN DUKE OF OR- 
LEANS, PRINCE POLIGNAC, THE DUKE OF KENT, THE LATE GEORGE 
CANNING, HENRY (SINCE LORD ) BROUGHA, AND THEIR CONTEM- 
PORARIES. 


No. II. 


London, 17th of May, 1816. 

Mr. and Mrs, Coutts gave a grand entertainment on Wednesday last, 
at Hollygrove, Highgate, to his R. H. the Duke of York and the Duke 
of Orleans (Louis Philippe). 

On Wednesday too the Hon. Cavendish Bradshaw and Colonel Taylor 
set off for Paris. 

May 21, 1816.—Some arrangement may be made with the Globe and 
British Press, perhaps highly advantageous to our interest. I have set 
on foot an inquiry relative to the Séar. , 

Mr, Canning is still a resident at Bourdeaux, and will probably continue 
so for some time. ‘The ordinary elementary breezes were favourable 
enough for his passage to England, but a political north-easter has lately 
set in, which renders it prudent for such a statesman not to adventure 
again to sea without a time-piece well calculated for the shifting meridian 
of London. 

Same date.—The respectable fraternity of legs in high life are thrown 
into a state of extreme consternation by the disappearance of B— B—Ill, 
a friend of the prince regent, with 40,0002, the whole of which he is 
said to have fraudulently obtained. He absconded on Saturday last. 

One o'clock, p. m.—Accurate particulars of the alarming state of the 
provincial towns are just received by government. . . © ¢ 

It is necessary to observe, that the parts thus disturbed are great agri- 
cultural districts, where the wages vary from sixpence to eightpence a day, 
4 sum quite inadequate to the support of the labouring classes. It is in 
the absolute distress attending this want of means that these disturbances 
have originated. I am anxious to learn the character that will be given — 
to them by those persons who can see nothing but prosperity in any part 
of the kingdom ; whether they will describe it, as in the case of the in- 
terference of the military in Pall Mall, as a matter of insignificance. or, as 
in the Opposition to the income tax, to an ignorant impatience of taxa- 
tion. 

Same date.—The prince regent is goaded almost to madness by the 
favourable conduct of John Bull towards the Princess Charlotte and Co. 
The queen is also much displeased at his politeness to them. Lord Liver- 
pool waited upon the Princess Charlotte yesterday, in consequence of a 
message. Her highness stated, that with her limited income it would be 
impossible to keep up appearances at Carneford House, and she therefore 
hoped the prince regent’s ministers would provide her with a more suitable 
residence, unless they were disposed to increase her allowance. ‘To this 
Lord L replied, that such an arrangement could not at (event 
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made. Mr, Ellis, the proprietor of Claremont, has made a 
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he gave 35,0002, or thereabouts, and he has sold it for 75,0000, Very 
agreeable all this. 

May 24, 1816.—The repose of a family residing in a certain great house 
was strangely disturbed a short time since by an accident, which to John 
Bull might seem trifling, though it had nearly turned out a very serious 
matter to the domestics. The valet of the master was alarmed, soon after 
he had retired to rest, by a sort of groan issuing from an adjoining 
chamber. Although half asleep, his fears were quickly aroused. He tlew 
to the room, and there saw the prince regent of Great Britain, to his un- 
speakable horror, in the act of breathing his last. The head was lying 
over the side of the couch, the face black, and the animal powers gone! 
What was the situation of the valet ? Poor de P says, that his heart 
began to palpitate, his hair to bristle up, and his knees to totter. Before 
he recovered presence of mind enough to rear the head upon the pillow, 
and call for assistance, he felt his body covered with a cold sweat, hig 
nerves were relaxed by increased palsy, and in short he experienced a 
most severe paroxysm of dismay. I should be blameable to pass over the 
grief and anxiety which pressed on the heart of Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, 
and the other attendants, until the faculty pronounced his royal highness 
out of danger. Had the valet been in the torpid state that description of 
people usually are when in bed, the great personage must have died, with- 
out some miracle at least in his favour. The attack was an apoplectie 
fit, “the first of a series,” says the learned tribe of Galen. 

Two o'clock, p.m.—Sir Charles Banbury has just left the Cocoa Tree. 
He came in merely to state that the riots in Norfolk and Suffolk have 
assumed a terrific feature. The Marquis of Ely’s mansion, it is reported, 
has been destroyed by fire ; all the wheat-stacks in the farm-yards, together 
with the buildings. B—u B——Il’s deficiencies amount to a still greater 
sum than I mentioned. G , one of the king’s chaplains, told me an 
hour ago, that he borrowed the money in the way of acceptances from the 
Duke of Rutland, Lord Charles and John Manners, &c. The Marquis 
of W—o—ter stood the flat for seven thousand! B Il’s private 
debts are very considerable. He has even bilked his women. Long 
Wellesley says that he is in Picardy. The prince regent, when simple 
Prince of Wales, would not wear a coat until he had the approval of Mr. 
B Hence the anxiety of the tradespeople to gain the countenance 
of this duminary. Sir 'T. Tyrwhitt says, that the investiture of the Prince 
of C—— with the order of the garter was a highly ridiculous scene. It 
took place yesterday at C House, but in what respect “ ridiculous” 
he did not say. 

Poor Leach is like the bird in sop, all parties are shy of him ; and 
what is worst of all, he is not likely to gain promotion at present. Yate 
mouth’s claims are to stand over till next year; and even then the chances 
are likely to be against him; for Lord Eldon, like Sixtus V., says, “ We 
find in ourselves renovated strength, and therefore, with the blessing 
God, will continue to dispense good.” In the interim—pretty long— 
has been employed in giving advice to the regent, and that advice has 
had a spice of honesty in it, exactly adapted for the meridian of Manches- 
ter Square.* An old Whig told him yesterday that he was playing with 
edge tools. Y 

* Supposed to allude to inquiries made on the continent with a view to the 


queen's trial and divorce, and also to the intention impeached to the prince F& 
gent of taking another consort. 
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disbanded French sol 
the convulsion is to take place in August. 
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« Yes, but they will cut both ways.” 

The degradation of Lord C—ch—e has been more than once men- 
tioned. ‘The remonstrance will not be without a corresponding effect if 
we may believe what the Duke of York said at Lord Holland’s dinner the 
other day, “* We are determined publicly to strip him of all his honours.” 

Fire o'clock.—Nothing new except the failure of some great house, 
north of the Mansion House. N.B. Not the Bank of England. Its 
time is not yet come... . 

May 31.—I stumbled upon his Highness of Orleans (Louis Philippe) 
on Wednesday, at the corner of the Marquis of Lansdowne’s wall. 
His highness professed himself to be glad to see me. Was anxious to 
know whether you had left England. I told him of your safe arrival in 
Paris. Also I acquainted his highness that I had nearly completed the 
arrangements for his receiving the Belgie papers. Said he should be 
happy to see me at Twickenham. 

“| shall do myself that honour in the course of a few days.” 

July 3, 1816.—I shall not fail to call on Orleans on Friday or Satur- 
day. 
The Duke of Wellington is just returned from Carlton House. He 
has been to see the Battle of Waterloo, 7. e. the Panorama in Leicester 
Square. A mob is following the carriage. He looks thin and thought- 
ful. Poor Sheridan is at the last gasp. 

July 9.—Yesterday I waited upon Orleans at Twickenham, and there 
had a very long conversation with him. His serene highness did me the 
honour of saying, that he felt much gratified in seeing me. He had 
been much indisposed with a cold, which affected his throat extremely, 
aud kept him from having much commerce with the world. 

“He knew but little,” he said, “of what was going on.” 

I asked his highness, “the reason why he did not go to the mar- 
riage ?” 

This question elicited a smile. 

“ Because I was not invited.” 

“ The king has been apprised of this, and said in reply, ‘ That he did 
not think it would be agreeable.’ ” 

“ Perhaps not,” added his highness. There the subject dropped. 

The conversation afterwards became general. His highness said a 
great deal about European politics. The conduct of the French king and 
the ultra-royalists he slightly touched upon ; alluded to the necessity for 
adopting a conciliatory system sactiall of certain measures. He had 
told the king what he considered the most certain way of fixing the mo- 
narchy; and if his majesty had acted agreeably to that advice, the 
family would have been established on the throne. 

Spoke of the confederacy between Russia and Prussia; the alarm of 
Austria; the impossibility of the latter maintaining her station unless 
supported by France. The designs of Russia were to seize the German 
states, in which Prussia would join heart and hand ; the latter being 
fectly satisfied with the accession of Poland. All these things would be 
son accomplished unless France interfered; it was the only person 
which would effectually aid Austria. Taking into the pay of Russia the 

deers, was a master-stroke of policy—believed that 


“ Nothing,” he added, “in the way of a counterpoise to the designs of 
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Prussia appeared, except the dread she entertains that a revolution would 
take place in her own states as soon as the ro of attack upon Austria 
were in operation.”’ His highness said much about the hatred pervading 
all France against the English government, in consequence of its not 
giving her a free constitution. He thought that a coalition for the pre- 
servation of Austria could not be effected. The British ministers, he 
considered, as wilfully blind to the state of the country. 

His royal highness concluded with, “* Although it may not be in your 
lifetime nor mine, but less than half a century the example of the Ame- 
ricans will produce a republican system all over Europe.” 

Four o'clock, p.m.—Since writing the above, I learn that “chaos ig 
come again ;” the administration is in confusion. Wellesley has rejected 
the overtures to come in. Canning will secede if the marquis does not 
join. I have just seen a person who overheard a conversation between 
Grenville and the marquis in the garden of Apsley House. 

“It does not signify talking,” said G- to W , “the present 
men will be the ruin of the country !” 

July 12.—Lord Liverpool at his last rent-day, began to have an idea 
of the distressed state of the country. Having received his salaries, ap- 
pointments, and the full amount of all his emoluments from government, 
together with the allowance for banquets, &e., &c., he had not the 
smallest conception that the nation was not in the enjoyment of perfect 
peace and plenty, till a defalcation of all his rents brought a sad convie- 
tion to the contrary. Amongst the defaulters was a Quaker, who, on 
being reproached very sharply by the steward for his want of punctuality, 
replied, 

“Friend, it is thy lord's doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.” 

A barrister yesterday observing the Lord Chancellor, whom he had to 
address, engaged with the Gazette, said, ‘¢1 beg your lordship’s pardon, 
I see you are busy with your harvest.” 

There are two very good lines which give an apposite picture of the 
late war and the present peace : 

Men laugh and riot till the banquet’s o'er, 
Then comes the reckoning, and men laugh no more. 

July 16.—In the last conversation which I had with the Duke of Or- 
leans, he introduced the House of Perigord. When alluding to the mania 
which at present prevails here for visiting France, he said he had seen & 
communication of unquestionable veracity, in which it was stated, that 
the letters of credit for our “ birds of passage” exceeded 38,0001. sterling 
per week, which is nearly twenty millions per year!! 

The duke seemed highly elated at the apparent security of his own 
situation when contrasted with that of the royal family of France! 

Mellish, the late Governor of the Bank, has been secretly —_ ! 
to an immense amount; he appears to know what he is about, w ich is 
more than our ministers do. The defaleation in the revente 
last quarter is said to be incalculable; nothing can be recove in any 
direction without an extent. Carts, waggons, and other implements @ 
husbandry are put up for sale, but without effect; there are no buyers at 
any price. 

Sheridan literally died of a broken heart, disease of the mind and not 
the body. His exclusion from parliament was a measure much 
by the ministers; he sold himself when he accepted a place. He 
pledged himself to support the Catholic question, but he abandoned the 
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cause when he quitted his seat. He was, in fact, not excluded, it was a 
mere pretence to avoid the dismission. 

The Examiner mentions that he settled his wife’s fortune on her—she 
had no fortune. The Polesden estate in Surrey he purchased for seven- 
teen or eighteen thousand pounds; the money was drawn out of the 
treasury of Drury Lane Theatre; but this was never known to the pro- 
rietors of that concern. 

I had many interviews with him during the last twelve years; he fre- 
quently wrote the leaders for the Morning Post, at the time the Journey- 
man Tailor (as Cobbett calls the leading proprietor of the Courier) held 
that concern. The 2002, mentioned by the Examiner, was sent to 
Sheridan, Mac—ra_ refused to take it, as did De Bain. Hal Vaughan, an 
idle, eccentric character, well known in the London streets, took the 
money to Mrs. Sheridan. She refused the boon, and added, “ Tell hig 
royal highness that we are not in want of the necessaries of life.” 

‘Many years ago at Lord Littleton’s seat at Hagley, there was a point 
of civility mooted between a musician and a dancing-master, which 
should first go down to dinner, on which Captain A. B. said to the late 
Earl of Mount Norris, Do you kick one of them down stairs, and I'll 
kick the other; but that we may not affront either, let us kick them to- 
gether.” 

July 19, 1816.— The French government are backward in paying 
their contributions, but they must be paid,” said one of the Carlton House 
junta yesterday at R.’s. 

“Yes,” replied Lord Thanet, “they mean to pay them; the first will 
be in gold, the next in silver, and the third in lead.” 

July 26.—A secret confederacy is actually forming against the Princess 
of Wales, and the queen is at the head of it. Nothing, however, will 
be allowed to transpire until the meeting of parliament, by which time 
the damning proofs will be in readiness. — It is the first wish of the prince 
regent’s heart to bring her to trial. The Lord Chancellor’s and Liver- 
pool’s remonstrances are treated with contempt. 

“It is death at Carlton House,” said yesterday one of the household, 
“to mention her name.” 

July 30.—The town now presents a picture of gloom unparalleled. 
The rich are terrified and the poor are importunate. The ministers en- 
deavour to put the best face upon things in public, but in private their 
dismay is indescribable. Surely there does not appear an indication 

ofa change of policy respecting Buonaparte, but from what dropped on 
Friday from Byrne, the editor of the M. P., I should be inclined to think 
some such ¢s in contemplation. 

“The ministers admit,” said he, “that they should have signed a 
treaty with him.” 

“If that is the ease,” replied I, “ probably they mean to attempt re- 
storing him.”* 

“Far more unlikely things have happened,”, rejoined he with a 
smile. 

I should here mention that B——— has daily personal communication 
with one or other of the ministers. In a conversation between B—— 


te 


*In this respect, our ministers of the present day, and probably those of the 
other powers of Europe, may soon find reason to participate, if the star of Louis 
ippe prevail, 
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and the proprietors of the Courier, Stuart declared that they had been 
guilty of a great error in upsetting Napoleon. 

Same date.—The Duke of Orleans, accompanied by Viscount Chabot 
sent H yesterday from Twickenham for Cheltenham, to make ar. 
rangements for the reception of his highness’s family, who have been re. 
commended the use of the waters. 1 had yesterday a conversation with 
the agent at Grillion’s. He told me that packets arrive three times 
a-week from France, addressed to the duke—that they all come through 
the medium of the Marquis D’Osmond ; not one had been brought 
to Albemarle-street by a stranger. 

August 2.—The coolness subsisting between Carlton and Camelford 
Houses arises from the steps now taking for a legal separation of the re. 
gent from his consort. The Princess Charlotte is said to have given 
orders not to admit any branch of the royal family, except the Duke of 
Sussex, to her presence. 

Never was seen such confusion as exhibited on Monday at the London 
Tavern. It was the Bishop of London who dragged the Duke of 
York out of the chair and led him away amid the hisses of the assembly, 
It was the height of imprudence on the part of the ministers to place the 
commander-in-chief in so delicate a situation. Lord Lauderdale, who isa 
private friend of his royal highness, on being asked as to the propriety of 
the measure, remonstrated in strong language against it. 

The administration—their discussions.—Lord Liverpool wishes for a 
loan to reduce the interest in the funds, and stop the payment of the divi- 
dends. Canning opposes all these expedients. 

‘* You must tax the landed capital ten per cent.—not a general income- 
tax. 

The Duke of Cumberland’s name has been lately introduced in the 
gossiping circles connected with a change in the regent’s councils—the 
whole report is false. The fact is that his royal highness is not intrusted 
with any of the secrets of Carlton or Buckingham Houses. They say he 
tells his wife all he knows, and that she is a spy for the King of Prussia. 
It is hinted that a letter has been seen written by her to that potentate. 

Sir R. Wilson at R ‘s yesterday. Idid not see him. He talked a 
great deal but said nothing. Mentioned a Mr. Lucas, the Prussian cor- 
respondent for the Courier, as frequenting R ’sdaily. There is also 
constantly there a person called V.S (a spy from the Duke of Kent, 
and in the pay of the Duke of Orleans). ; 

August 6.—Canning is gone to Ramsgate on a visit to the Marquis of 
Wellesley. Wellington is expected there on Saturday as an pe eh 
All will not do; so say the Whigs. Wellington's nephew (Long Welles- 
ley), opens Wanstead House to-morrow with a splendid féte champetre. 

August 9.—Wellington’s nephew was much disappointed at not having 
the prince to grace the grand christening of his infant son on Wednesday 
night, at Wanstead House. The invincible chief was there and about 
500 fashionables. 

I had occasion to call on the Duke of Wellington, yesterday. He was 
occupied in a curious way—destroying petitions and letters ;—the room 
was enveloped with fragments. As usual, he was kicking up a row 
his domestics ; that is, —— their eyes for very trivial offences. “ Jnert 
sua gratia parvis.” : ’ 

A Novel Discovery—made on the demise of the late Duchess of 
A——! Mr. D » whom she left her heir, found, among other 
hoards, 33,000 guineas, and a diamond necklace. What think you of 
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this being the identical necklace which was stolen from Lady H 
about two years ago, and for which offence several of her ladyship’s do- 
mestics underwent incarceration. I need not tell you that the parties 
were sisters. 

Canning will not sueceed in his mission to Wellesley, the state wheels 
cannot ~o om. . « - 

August 9.—The Marquis of Wellesley has been in town for a day 
only. He returned yesterday to Ramsgate—quite inexplicable. Canning 
represented to the marquis that his brother, the duke’s, welfare was deeply 
connected with the present administration. 

“My brother's interests are one thing! Ihave no objection to follow 
him, but he is a d—d bad politician.” 

A Fracas on’ Change.—An American gentleman and an English gen- 
tleman got yesterday into a discussion on polities upon ’Change. In the 
course of it the latter used some expression unfavourable to the character 
of Mr. M——; the former retorting, called the other a scoundrel. 
The reply to this was a blow in the face. A regular battle ensued, in 
which several floorers were given, and a good deal of blood was lost. 
Before however the combatants had gone through many rounds the 
beadles assembled and turned them both out of the place. 

August 13th.--Wellington sets off this day for Brussels; it is said 
that he visits the court of the Netherlands ere his departure for Paris. 
“The real cause of his abrupt visit to us,” say the Opposition, “ related 
to the contributions which our ministers had declared their inability to 
pay, although they had engaged to do so, provided the French could not. 
The French declare that the treaty is at an end. Ministers being in 
such a hopeful dilemma, have no resource but to call parliament together, 
and this they are determined to do in October. The distresses of the 
country continue to increase, and the despondence among our wise legis- 
lators does not decrease. An outcry is raised against placemen and 
sinecurists—they are callous.” 

The Morning Post of yesterday, in its leading article, introduces the 
ear of the north, and designates him “the excellent Emperor of Russia.” 

Wellesley still holds out. The sine gud non, the withdrawing every 
soldier from France—also the emancipation of the Catholics. The former 
was the topic of conversation last evening at the Cocoa Tree. 

“ Oh,” exclaimed General Bolton, “as to the former, the thing will be 
done without the interference of Wellesley.” 

I yesterday saw the Earl of Mount Norris (a relative of Sir Geo 
Cockburn), who said that C. contradicts all the stories relative to the 
differences that were said to subsist between him and Napoleon. 

“They were always upon the best possible terms, but not so Sir Hudson 
Lowe and him; the former had placed additional restraint upon his 
prisoner, and in consequence B. was very indignant.’’ 

A gentleman having said in company that John Bull would “never 
stand the new divorce,” a city colonel exclaimed, with some indignation, 
that “ John Bull was no coward—he could stand any thing.” ‘ 

_l have reason to believe that there is no truth in a report industriously 
circulated here, that the Duke of Kent is gone to collect evidence 
against the Princess of Wales. 

_Among the novelties about to be issued from the press is 2 poem en- 
titled, “The Late Session of the House of Commons ; or, a great Moral 
Lesson,” an epistle to Lord Castlereagh, to which are added the “ Tears 
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of Victory,” in two cantos, and a word to the author of “The Talents 
run Mad,” by an Englishman. 

September 13.—The topic of conversation in every circle is upon the 
proceedings at Palace-yard on Wednesday last, when the electors of 
Westminster assembled to express their opinions upon the present dis. 
tressed state of the country. The cause of the distress was unanimous! 
acknowledged to be the immediate weight of taxation; that the burden 
was aggravated by the consideration of the large sums granted in sine. 
cures and pensions. Little as people are disposed to defend pensions, 
must say that there are some which the most fastidious economists should 
treat with respect. 

Three o'clock, p.m.—The pamphilet respecting the Princess of Wales 
was written by Brougham and revised by Erskine. R sends you 
another to-day, “ A Letter addressed to Lord Eldon.” . 

The Duke and Duchess of Orleans and suite have left Cheltenham for 
Bristol and Bath. ‘Thence they go to the Isle of Wight and return to 
Twickenham in October, when | will go down and pay my respects. 

Lord Sefton brought over the pamphlet (Brougham’s) which you have 
received from R—-—; the sale is prodigious, it is already to be found in 
almost every house in the kingdom. Cobbett’s reasoning in favour of 
emigration has produced a wonderful effect, particularly in Ireland. Re- 
port states that a pamphlet is coming out in reply to the one written by 
Brougham—the Divorce. The proceedings are going on! The prince 
regent is determined !! 

Five oclock.— News from Exmouth.—The Rev. Mr. Ellis came in 
this instant, crying, His brother and other relatives killed! He says the 
expedition has failed !! You will hear a most disastrous account; the 
killed and wounded are immense. He thus expressed himself: “The 
slaughter was quite unexpected !” 

September 25.—I have been in hourly expectation of a letter from 
Henry Baring, the merchant, relative to the proposed measures to avert 
the destruction of British commerce. Some curious particulars respect- 
ing the intended operations in the East and West Indies you will pro- 
bably receive in my next. 

Cecil-square, Margate.—| have some reason to think that I shall 
have an interview with the Marquis of Wellesley ere I depart for London. 
You shall know the result if any thing more should arise ; I shall be 
copious in my details. | 

This place, like all other watering-places, is sombre in the extreme. 
People have no money and consequently cannot be gay. 

Oct. 2.—So the Emperor of Russia is really going to Poland after all. 
I have not heard a single word of news. There is not a soul in London 
from whom we can pick up any thing. On Thursday I am obliged to 
go down to my Hampshire estate, and on my return will probably pass # 
few days with the countess at Southend. ‘ 

The embarrassments of the people of landed property are imereasing 
hourly, and very seriously ; but this you are as well aware of as I am. 

Isle of Wight.— Same date.—Speaking of pecuniary embarrassments 
in high life, it reminds me that no one is more deserving of compassion 
than the primate of all England, whose family passes the autu 
months in this island. They are said to be under no control in their ex- 
penditure ; it was only the other day the steward represented the imprac- 
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ticability of maintaining the establishment, unless not only retrenchment 
but an immediate supply of cash made its appearance. His grace-referred 
his master to his eseritoire, wherein he found a purse. 

“ Distribute the contents among the most needy claimants.” 

“Your grace astonishes me. What am I to do with this ?” 

“What I have I give unto thee. Do the best you can with it!” 
Such was the reply. 

This dignitary was appointed to the see by the king, in spite of all 
the interest of Mr. Pitt, who had set his heart upon Dr. Cornwallis, the 
Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry. The king’s refusal was one of the 
causes Of Pitt's resignation in 1802. Dr. Manners Sutton was Bishop 
of Norwich. The present bishop said to little Gunter, the confectioner, 
a short time since-— 

“When I quit my present place I hope I shall leave it with a better 
character than my viateandened 

The exaltation of Dr. M. S. produced the same effect as the waters 
of Lethe, “a total oblivion” of all past favours. 

A certain dignitary has, as I am well informed, two daughters. 

“ How unfortunate !” exclaimed a gentleman who lately dined with 
his grace. 

‘“ Why unfortunate ?” 

“Had they been sons you might have put them into the church.” 

* Oh! is that all ?” re-echoed the reverend peer, with a gay air; “ it 
is easily settled ; as I cannot put them into the church, Z must put the 
church into them.’’* 

Here things wear a most gloomy feature—commerce annihilated, and 
agriculture in an unpromising state. 

London, 29th of October, 1816.—I will not fail to wait upon the 
Duke of Orleans; perhaps in the course of the week. On Saturday and 
yesterday I was at R ’s and other places, yet could learn but little. 
The town is quite deserted : the only persons who possess any informa- 
tion and are accessible, are the Duke of Sussex, and a Mr. Nicholl, a 
late M. P. The latter told me that a privy-council met on hose he for 
the express purpose of settling the time for the recommencement of pub- 
lic busmess, when it was determined that a further prorogation of parlia- 
ment should take place until the 4th of February next. ‘This information 
came from the Duke, who said the measure emanated from the regent, 
who had made up his mind to pass the Christmas at the pavilion, undis- 
turbed. 

Same date. — Crowther, the coachmaker, who built oe 
carriages for the Black Emperor, the empress, the princes, and prin- 
cesses of the blood, and the black officers of state, was hourly expected 
in this country when I left London. He has been away nearly a year. 
Perhaps, as the ministers of Louis XVIII. have resolved to make a fresh 
attempt to negotiate for the sovereignty of St. Domingo, this man, who 
is really very intelligent, might = them into possession of some valuable 
information. A Swiss said yesterday that Petion had abandoned 
Christophe, in consequence of a remonstrance from the King of France. 
This Petion, I believe, received some considerable presents from Chris- 
tophe, in consideration of secret services. 


een 











* * Meaning, to endow them handsomely, 
Nov.—vou. LXXVIIU. NO. CCCXI. 








THE PORTFOLIO. 
No. VI. 
So much as from occasions we may glean.— Hamlet. 


‘‘ Tuat the ordinary ills of humanity have decreased, ’ says a contempo- 
rary French writer,* ‘‘ is my own opinion, and history sufficiently proves 
it. But they have diminished in a finite, while sensibility has increased 
in an infinite ratio. Whilst the expanded mind gave a new sphere to 
grief, the heart gave by love and family ties a new advantage to 
fortune. Dear opportunities of suffering which no one assuredly would 
sacrifice; but how much more uneasy have they rendered life! People 
no longer suffer from the present only, but from the future, from what 
may be. The soul, all aching in anticipation, has the sentiment and 
presentiment of future ill, occasionally of ills that will never happen.” 

This proposition, we venture to object, is neither philosophically argued, 
nor practically true, beyond the first half. That physical ills have de- 
creased in a finite ratio may be readily conceded, without admitting that 
mental evils have been infinitely augmented. True it is, that the refine- 
ment usually produced by a superiority to the vulgar struggles of exist- 
ence, quickens our sensibility ; but surely this exaltation of our faculties, 
this spiritualising of our nature, opens more avenues to pleasure than to 
pain. The writer from whom we have quoted admits this truth, sub- 
versive as it is of his whole theory, when he says that no one would sa- 
crifice, even the dear opportunities of suffering which are afforded by 
the affections: and if he would not forfeit their very pains, how raptur- 
ous must be their pleasures! 

So much for the effects which a greater delicacy of perception pro- 
duces upon the heart: and who shall deny that its operation upon 
head is equally conducive to human happiness? Sensual and gross plea- 
sures, the only resource of the barbarian and the boor, speedily exhaust 
themselves, and degrade their indulger; while the intellectual delights 
that open to the civilised and educated man, keep perpetually exalting 
him, and multiplying themselves, as their range becomes more expansive. 
The averment that people no longer suffer from the present only, but 
from the future, implies a fallacy ; for there never could have been a time 
when the sufferings of mankind were limited to the present. “ When 
wild in woods the noble savage ran,” he must have lived in constant 
anxiety about the next day’s dinner, or the approach of some hostile 
tribe ; and as physical wants and perils are more distressing and 
than sentimental ones, “the presentiment of future ill,” must be more 
keenly felt in a barbarous than in a civilised state of society. ; 

The admitted diminution in the ordinary ills of humanity is certainly 
less reductive of other ills, and consequently less consolatory than might 
at first sight appear, because all evils are less perceptible in their abstract 
than their relative effect. Little avails it to tell a Dorsetshire peasant 
that he possesses certain luxuries unknown to the Roman em Not 
with Cesar, not with Heliogabalus will he measure hi but with 
Farmer Giles, or Squire Broadlands ; and who can wonder that the com- 





* Michelet’s “ Le Peuple,”_chapter viii. 
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parison leaves him discontented? This source of complaint, rather a 
cause of grumbling, however, than of real unhappiness, must always have 
existed, for there have always been inequalities in the conditions of men; 
but it is probably increased by the progress of civilisation, especially in 
a commercial country, where the unbalanced distribution of wealth, 
places extreme poverty and mordinate opulence in immediate juxta-posi- 
tion. 

But while we admit that the diminution in the more painful struggles 
and privations of life is not followed by a commensurate increase of con- 
tentment, we are far, very far from conceding that the correspondent 
enlargement of our sensibilities has given a wider sphere to human grief, 
or aflorded fresh facilities for the malice of fortune. No, no, M. Miche- 
let! be assured that your gloomy speculation is not only untenable, but 
that a directly opposite conclusion may be drawn from your own pre- 
mises. You assert that human sensitiveness has been increased by civili- 
sation; we maintain that refinement multiplies our pleasurable in a much 
greater proportion than our painful emotions; consequently, the general 
sum of happiness is augmented as a community becomes more polished 
and informed. Little less than impious seems the supposition that the 
expansion of the head and heart, and the development of the diviner na- 
ture within us, should have, for its unnecessary and cruel consequence, a 
diminution of our enjoyments. Away with a conclusion as unsupported 
by the real state of man, as it is unworthy of a benevolent Deity! We 
cannot stand in the light of reason without feeling its genial and pleasant 
warmth ; nor can the fountain of the heart's affections well forth with- 
out affording us refreshment and delight. A man need not be an Opti- 
mist, deeming this the best of all possible worlds; nor even an Agathist, 
considering ‘all partial evil universal good ;” but though the dictionary 
may not warrant the word, truth will sanction his avowing himself to be 
a Meliorist, happy in the pious conviction that this itii-diaeiild world 
has become better, is becoming better, and will become better, not only 
in the social and _ political improvements, and advancing refinement of so- 


ciety, but in the correspondent increase in the general happiness of man- 
kind. 


ANECDOTAGE. 


When Bautru resided at Madrid, and had discovered that the librarian 
of the Escurial was a blockhead, he recommended the king to make him 
inspector of the finances. ‘“ Why so?’ demanded the monarch. “ Be- 
cause, as he has taken nothing from your majesty's books, I conclude he 
will be equally honest in regard to the public treasure.” i 

When Pope Alexander VII. asked Allatius, the librarian of the Vati- 
can, why he did not marry? “That I may be able to be made a priest,” 
was his reply. ‘ Then v8 are you not made a priest?” “ That I may 
be able to marry.” 

A living poet, reciting to a brother bard, several extracts from an un 
published epic, asked him, when he had concluded—which he considered 
the best passages of his work ? “Those which you have not read,” was 
the caustic reply. : 

Charles V. having failed in his African expedition, sent a golden chain 
to Aretin, to purchase his silence. “It’s very little for so great a folly,” 
sneered the satirist. 
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An empty-headed president of Bourdeaux once called upon M. Bautru. 
“ Zounds!” exclaimed the latter to his servant, “ why have you admitted 
that horrid bore? I will not see him. Go and say that I am very ill,” 
« Ask him then," resumed the persevering visitant, ‘ whether I may just 
step into his room, and feel his pulse.” ** No!” was the enraged reply, 
« Tell him Iam dying—I am dead.” “ May I not then go to his cham. 
ber to give him the holy water?” “ No!” was ejaculated still more 
loudly, “tell him the devil has carried me off.” “ Did they not leave 
their address before they went ?” was the last inquiry of the president. 

* Your daughter,” wrote Mademoiselle de Scudery to the Count du 
Buffy, “has as much genius as if she saw you every day ; and is as dis- 
creet withal, as if she had never seen you in all her life.” 

M. de Marolles said of a censorious neighbour: ‘ His mouth costs 
him nothing, for he always opens it at the expense of others. I wish 
that some day he would bite his tongue, for then he would poison him- 
self.” 

Peter the Great, standing before the tomb of Cardinal Richelieu, at 
the Sorbonne, suddenly exclaimed, ‘ Were you again alive, I would wil- 
lingly give you one-half of my empire, if you would teach me how to 
govern the rest.” 

A woman of acknowledged gallantry being reproached with her disre- 
gard of appearances, replied, “* What would you have me do? If I ma 
not enjoy the loss of my reputation, I might as well have kept it!” 

“I have been talking for some time to D——,” said an artist to 
Northcote, “and I find there is nothing in him.” “ You have been 
lucky,” was the reply, “for | have always found him full of himself.” 


AN EMPIRE FOUNDED BY A SPIDER. 


As Mahomet and his friend Abubeker sat in a dark corner of one of 
the caves of Thor, on the third morning after they had betaken them- 
selves to that place of concealment, they saw their enemies approach the 
mouth of the cavern. ‘ What shall we do?” whispered the trembling 
Abubeker, “ it is vain to attack them, for we are but two.” “ There isa 
third with us,”” said Mahomet, calmly ; “‘ God!" 

The pursuers, concluding from a spider's web across the opening into 
the recess, that no one could have recently passed in or out, withdrew, 
and the hidden fugitives shortly afterwards made their escape, and saved 
their lives. Mahomet subsequently founded an empire, which in eighty 
years extended its dominion over more kingdoms and countries than the 
Romans had subdued in eight hundred. But the spider that wove the 
cobweb was the real founder of the Mahomedan dynasty, and wrought a 
more extensive change in the destinies of the world than Alexander or 
Xerxes. 

NECESSITY OF SELF-BALANCE. 

Ifa man be born with any constitutional defect, any-deformity, ay 
want of due proportion, whether in mind or body, he generally receives & 
partial compensation by a more than average development of his powers 
and faculties in some other direction. The blind are unusually quick of 
hearing; the deaf are doubly sharp-sighted ; dwarfs are often large 
minded ; the lame of one leg have added-strength in the other ; ere 
bearers are generally unconscious of their burden, and seem ert 
resolved not to take notice of what passes behind their back, Not so 
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the deformities superinduced by our own misconduct or mistakes, If we 
weaken one eye by candle-light reading, its companion, instead of being 
strengthened, sympathises with the complaint; our left hand, by the 
constant preference given to the right, loses a portion of its strength 
and cunning ; opera-dancers sacrifice in the power of their arms what 
they gain in their legs; and pugilists, in proportion as they increase the 
vigour of their arms, are generally weak in their lower limbs. 

So is it with the mental faculties. If they are constantly exercised upon 
one subject, they will become warped and weakened ; for you cannot con- 
centrate the intellectual rays into one focus without dimming their light in 
other directions, even if you do not extinguish it altogether. No occupa- 
tion of thought is so absorbing as religion ; no class so prone to mad- 
ness as spiritual enthusiasts. But it is difficult to devote oneself exclu- 
sively to any object of contemplation without disturbing the mental 
balance, without deviating into certain obliquities, or betraying so much 
deficiency upon other points, as to incur the suspicion ef derangement or 
imbecility. That 

Great wits to madness often are allied, 


is more strictly true than is generally imagined. Tasso, Newton, Pascal, 
Spinoza, were all touched with occasional insanity ; Scott, Southey, and 
other recent instances, attest the melancholy consequences of overworking 
the brain in one continuous direction. 

It has been observed, that mathematicians and the studiers of the 
exact sciences, who deal with the qualities and prpperneet of impassive 
matter, are longer-lived and less subject to mental aberration than meta- 
wm and moralists, whose pursuits are not only more abstruse and 

wildering, but more exciting, by fixing attention upon the anxieties, 
and evils, and dark enigmas of human destiny. This was to be ex- 
vest for mere head-work must be infinitely less exhausting, less 

eranging, than when it is combined with heart-work. What is the 
wear and tear of calculation compared to that of the feelings ? 

In all cases, however, whether corporeal or mental, where the proper 
balance has been disturbed by our own indiscretion, it is weil et that 
nature makes no efforts to restore it. Solicitous as she manifestly is to 
repair all innate deviations, all that may be fairly called her own mistakes, 
she leaves ours to their fate, thinking, perhaps, that they are no more than 
a fit punishment for our imprudence and perversity. More P sung, | 
however, for all her intentions are ever kind, her non-interference is 
meant as a warning rather than a chastisement. Wise is he who, so 
receiving it, guards against all distorting and cramping uniformities of 
pursuit, duly mixing the lights with the shadows of thought and occu- 
pation, delighting to alternate 

From grave to gay, from lively to severe, 
and so checquering his thoughts and_his pursuits, that he may fulfil the 
purpose for which he was created, of ever possessing a sane mind in a 
sound body. 


EQUALITY CONTRARY TO NATURE. 
‘‘ That the sweat and the tedious labour of the husbandman,” says Penn, 


“early and late, cold and hot, wet and dry, should be converted into the 
pleasure, ease, and pastime, of a small number of men—that the cart, 
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the plough, the flail, should be, in inordinate severity, laid upon nineteen 
parts of the land, to feed the appetites of the twentieth, is far from the 
appointment of the great Governor of the world.” 

‘“ Inordinate severity” could never have been intended by a benevolent 
Creator, and its occurrence can only be exceptional; but with due defer. 
ence to the worthy Quaker, we may best infer the intentions of the 
world’s governor from the world’s invariable state, and we should in yain 
seek a single country, from the creation to the present day, in which the 
lot of the majority has not been such as is described in the extract. How 
to secure a more equal distribution of fortune and enjoyment in highly 
civilised nations, is a problem, at the solution of which philanthropists 
have been long and vainly working : but Penn seems to have been yearn- 
ing for an absolute equality, which was assuredly not the divine appoint- 
ment, for, as men are not born equal either in strength or intelligence, 
they cannot continue so. The robust will overmaster the weak, the 
crafty will over-reach the simple, as surely as the snow that falls level 
to-day will be drifted into heaps to-morrow. Moses sought to establish 
a community, or at least an approximate equalisation of property, by the 
institution of a jubilee, every fiftieth year, when all debts were remitted, 
hired and bond-servants obtained their liberty, and all alienated inherit- 
ances reverted to their original proprietors : but this tyrannous law, so 
utterly inconsistent with the progress of society, soon became a dead 
letter. 

Husbandmen, not even excluding the Dorsetshire peasants, would per- 
haps rank themselves among the fortunate agricole of the Roman poet, 
could they obtain a momentary insight into the unhappiness of their 
superiors. Then would they find that there is a blessing in the curse 
which condemns man to earn his bread in the sweat of his brow; that 
hardships which have become habitual, and of which they have little 
time to think, are more endurable than the ennui of which the luxurious 
have so much leisure to complain ; and that no labour is so irksome and 
grievous as a resourceless idleness. In accordance with Quaker aus- 
terity, Penn would probably designate the professors of literature, the 
arts, and sciences, as the idlers ot society ; but to attain civilisation you 
must have such men; and to feed such men, there must be toiling 


ploughmen, and hewers of wood, and drawers of water. If we require 
any intellectual produce, we must raise a superfluity of earth’s produce ; 
and if we would cultivate the arts, we must have rich men to patronise 
them. An unequal distribution of wealth is the inevitable concomitant, 
if it be not the primary cause, of a high state of civilisation. 


H. 
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TALES FROM THE SPANISH DRAMATISTS, 


By Joun OXENFORD. 
No. III. 


THE MISTRESS OF GOMEZ ARIAS, BY CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 


Dona Beatriz, the lovely daughter of the valiant Don Diego, was 
by no means pleased with the increasing attentions of Don Felix, who, 
with his arm in a sling, persisted in following her through the streets of 
Granada. He had caused what she considered her greatest misfortune, 
the loss of her lover, Gomez Arias ; for the two gallants having fought 
on her account, Gomez proved victorious, and, thinking that he had killed 
his adversary, had fled the spot. Felix was, however, only slightly 
wounded, and Dona Beatriz took occasion to tell him that she believed he 
feigned death from cowardice, a remark which stung him to madness, and 
made him vow that he would, if possible, seek Gomez Arias, and avenge 
himself on his person for the taunts of his mistress. 

The troubles of Dona Beatriz were increased by a proposal from her 
father, that she should marry Don Juan Inguez de Haro. The Moors, 
recently conquered by Queen Isabella, were now rising against that 
sovereign, with the African Caneri at their head, and Don Diego, bein 
called to military service, did not like to leave his daughter alone = | 
unprotected. After the fashion of most Spanish fathers, he had very 
strong notions on the subject of filial obedience, and plainly told her that 
her only choice was between Don Juan and a convent. 

Under this triple calamity of being separated from a man she loved, 
followed by anole she hated, and urged to marry a third whom she did 
not know, poor Dona Beatriz was perfectly wretched. And had he been 
a true and loyal cavalier, Don Gomez Arias, who was now at Guadix, 
would have been perfectly wretched also. Such, however, was not the 

case, and, to tell the truth, if there was one man in all Spain totally un- 
worthy the regrets of a fair lady, that man was Don Gomez Arias. We 
do not mean because he was a poor soldier, without a coin in his pocket, 
nor because he was a notorious gamester—though this was bad enough— 
but because of the vice which was thus set forth in a conversation with his 
servant, Gines :— 
Gines.—There’s one vice more. I cannot mention it. 

Gomez.—Pray, why ? 


Gines.— Because my modesty forbids. 
Gomez.— How ? 
Gines.— Why, it is the greatest infamy. 


The deepest of all shame that can befal 
A man like you. 


Gomez.— I own this hideous fault ? 
Gines.— You. 
Gomez.— Well, what is it? 

Gines.— Since you press me—mark. 
Gomez.—Say on. 

Gines.— You are a man, 


Gumez.— No more delay. 
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Gines.—So wicked, that you— 
Gromez.— Well ? 
Gines.— You fall in love- 
The last disgrace of honourable men. 
Gomez.—Go to, you're mad. 
Gines.—So this is madness then! 
Gomez.— The greatest, when all nature contradicts you. 
Is there a beast so rude, a bird so light, 
A tree so rugged, that it does not love ? 
Is it a marvel if L feel a passion, 
That does not spare the tree, the bird, the brute ? 
Gines.—Nay, good seiior, | mean not to deny, 
A man should love a woman, deeming that 
A part of natural philosophy. 
Known without teaching, by the very brutes, 
Nay, let him love two in a year, or so, 
A handsome one to please his vanity, 
An ugly one to tickle his caprice. 
So far, so good—but thus to fall in love 
With any woman one may chance to see, 
To tind a love in every spot one visits, 
This, senor, is too much philosophy. 
Gomez.— Tut, you're a fool,—but yet I'll prove to you, 
The heart that changes is heart more perfect 
Than one that’s constant. 
Gines.— You may find your proof, 
But mind that love’s familiars* do not know it, 
Lest they may seize you, as of doubtful faith. 
But come now, for your argument. 
Gromez.— "Tis this : 
To have a perfect love, ‘tis requisite 
The object of that love be perfect too. 
Gines.--1 grant your Major. 
Gomez.— Well, then,—wait awhile, 
No woman is so perfect, but she has 
Some fault. 
Gincs.— I grant your Minor. 
Gomez.— Very good. 
It follows then you grant me all the rest. 
There is not, mark me, such a perfect object, 
That it may rightly claim a love entire. 
Tierefore, you see, loving the taste of one, 
Another’s wit, the beauty of a third, 
The quality and talent of a fourth, 
My love is perfect, since I love in each, 
The high perfection, which belongs to all. 
Gines.—I yield the point—your argument is sound. 


Consistently with this view of things, Gomez, who was offended with 


Dona Beatriz, from an ill-founded jealousy of Don Felix, was amusing 
himself at Guadix by paying clandestine devotions to Dorotea, daughter 
of Don Luis, a gentleman in that town. 







Dorotea was pleased at the attentions of Gomez, nay, she soon became 


deeply enamoured of him, and willingly listened to his suit, when the 
shades of night afforded concealment to their interviews; but when, 10 
the broad daylight, the audacious lover, attended by his servant Gines, 






a 





* A metaphor borrowed from the Inquisition.—J. O. 
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entered her father’s residence, during his absence, she was offended by the 
little regard to her reputation, which Gomez had evinced. 

He was excusing himself by one of those elaborate sophisms in which 
Spanish lovers were wont to indulge, saying that if his interviews were 
confined to the night, his eyes would grow jealous of his ears, with man 
elegances of the sort, when the servant Juana cut short all converse by 
announcing the arrival of Don Luis, Of course there was a convenient 
ante-room to conceal Gomez and Gines, for it seems that in Spain (if we 
may trust the dramatists) houses were built for the express purpose of 
deceiving jealous parents. 

The first words uttered by Don Luis were not calculated to raise the 
spirits of the two women, for he began by stating that there was a strange 
man in the house, and ordering them to retire. This looked ominous, 
for they had no doubt but that Gomez had been discovered and was the 
verson intended. They were mistaken. It was Don Felix, who, stung 
. the reproaches of Dona Beatriz, had come to Guadix to take vengeance 
on Gomez, and now waited on Don Luis, availing himself of an intimacy 
which had existed between the old gentleman and his father. He nar- 
rated the particulars of his combat with Gomez, by which it appeared 
that he had been an admirer of Dojia Beatriz, on rather an indifferent 
footing, but had been annoyed at finding himself supplanted by Gomez. 
He had bribed a servant to gain admission into the house, which he had 
suddenly quitted upon hearing a noise, just as Gomez was entering. 
Swords were drawn, and the result need not be repeated. Don Luis 
at first endeavoured to persuade his young friend to drop the affair, but 
finding his counsel of no avail, he promised to assist him, and kill Gomez 
with his own hands, if it should be requisite. Having thus decided on 
the fate of poor Gomez, Don Luis and Felix left the house to seek him 
about the town, little suspecting that he was snugly ensconced in the 
ante-room, where he had heard every syllable. 

Dorotea and Juana, who were in the opposite ante-room, had also con- 
trived to hear every word of the discourse, which produced a very different 
eflect on the different listeners; for it revealed to Dorotea the fact that 
Gomez loved a lady at Granada, while it informed Gomez that he had 
wrongly suspected Dojia Beatriz, and therefore revived his inclination in 
her favour. Hence there was ample matter for converse when the depar- 
ture of Don Luis had given opportunity ; and Dorotea, highly piqued, 
after reproaching her lover with his inconstancy, fairly commanded him 
to quit the house ; an order more easily given than executed, for Don 
Luis had just come back with Don Juan de Haro, and it was necessary for 
the two couples to slip back into their former places of concealment. 

This Don Juan de Haro, our readers may remember, was the hasband 
destined by Don Diego for his daughter Beatriz. Don Juan’s relations 
had got up the match, but Don Juan himself does not seem to have been 
consulted, therefore he came to Don Luis declaring his resolution to take 
his own affairs into his own hands, and asking him for the hand of 
Dorotea, with whom he was deeply enamoured. This was a most advan- 
tageous offer, and was accepted with great joy by Don Luis. On the 
departure of Don Juan he ordered lights to be brought in, and again 
quitted the house to seek Gomez, leaving word that if Felix returned he 
Was to wait for him. 


The offer and the acceptance of Don Juan, like the preceding conver- 
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sation, had been overheard by the concealed parties, and the “ eoas¢” 
being once more “clear,” Gomez had an opportunity of retorting u 
Dorotea the reproaches she had made him on account of Beatriz. If she 
pleaded that it was not her fault, that her father gave her in marria 
without consulting her on the subject, he could reply that there was no 
great harm in falling in love with a lady in Granada when he had not so 
much as seen Dorotea. The dialogue was cut short by the entrance of 
Don Luis, who came in so suddenly as to allow no opportunity of conceal. 
ment. 

Now ensued a scene of uproar. Dorotea protested that she did not 
know Gomez, but that he had surprised her by his entrance. Gomez de- 
clared, that understanding that a stranger, with whom he had an “ affair,” 
had entered the house, he had come in search of him—meaning, of course, 
Don Felix. Then came Felix himself, and swords were drawn on both 
sides, in spite of the protestations of Don Luis, who, zealous as he was in 
the cause of Felix, did not wish his house to be a scene of combat, 
Juana, to prevent mischief, knocked out the light, thrusts were given in 
the dark, and Gines, thinking the affair had gone far enough, drop 
to the ground, shouting that he was a dead man. Felix, believing t 
he had killed his adversary, and that now he had only to save himself, 
shot out of the house. Lights were brought in and discovered the 
mistake, and Don Luis set off to bring Felix back again, leaving orders 
that Gomez was to be detained till his return. In the midst of this 
bustle, our chapter abruptly terminates. 


Cuap. II. 


We now find ourselves relieved from the clang and tumult, which so 
lately filled the house of Don Luis, at Guadix, and follow Gomez Arias, 
Dorotea, and Gines, who are riding through a pleasant pathway in the 
mountains. Dorotea has fled with the gallant Gomez from her father’s 
residence, and the travellers have now come to a verdant spot, that 
promises to be a convenient resting-place during the heat of the co 
The following dialogue will show what an estimable character was 
renowned Gomez Arias :— 


Gomez.— Here on this flow’ry carpet, which bright hues 
Combine to weave, sit down and rest awhile 
Until the sun tempers bis flaming heat. 
We are compell'd the broad highway to quit, 
Shunning pursuit, and pass the next few days 
In desert spots. (Dorotea lies down and fails usleep.) 


Gines.— I quake to think of it. 
Gomez.— And why? 

Gines.— Because I fear. 
Gomez.— What? 

Gines.— That those heights 


Must be the Alpujarra, whence each day 

The Moors come down, and scatter death around. 
Gomez.— Your fear breeds phantoms ; when two days ago 

We quitted Guadix, and a humble cot 

Gave us its shelter, sure we trod at once 

The road that leads straight to Morena’s chain. 
Gines.— True ; but remember, when we left the cot, 

Which was a shelter for this angel here, 

We travell'd in the night, and who can say 

We did not lose the path from ignorance ? 
Gomez.—Peace! for I hear that Dorotea sleeps. 
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Gines.—Slumber has vanquish’d her ; but what of that, 
After three nights of such fatigue ? 
Gomez—(approaches her.) My love! 
Gines.— Why should you wake her? Prithee, let her sleep. 
. Gomez.—I do not wish to wake her. 
) Gines.— Silence, then! 
) Gomez.—I wish to ascertain she is asleep. 
f Gines.—She snores just like an angel—that’s enough. 
. Gomez.—Well, then, bestir yourself so noiselessly. 

That e’en the grass shall fail to feel your step. 
Gines.— You're acting rightly in retiring thus, 


‘ If ‘tis your motive not to break her rest, 

: But let her sleep. 

. Gomez.— I am not acting rightly, 

, But wrongfully—seeing my purpose is 

h Not merely to avoid awaking her, 

n But to abandon her. So quick untie 

t. Our horses, let us go. 

» Gines.— _ _ What's that you say? 

4 Gomez.—I say that this fair form which seems to be 

| Flora’s own image, raised among the woods. 
ut Deck’d by the skilful pencil of the morn. | 
f, With rose and jessamin—form’d of snow and pearl— 
re I say this beauty is to me a serpent, | 
rs Who craftily conceals among her charms 


is A deadly poison. Nay then, contemplate. 
She is a basilisk who with a look 
Threatens my life, and if she kills not now, 
"Tis that she sees me not. Oh, why did I 
So readily believe the lying hopes 


50 Which my desires created? Those delights, 

iS, Which when I look’d on her, Love promised me, 
he Are gone now I possess her. Love’s a merchant 
r’s Dealing in jewels that depend alone 

at Upon opinion, and lose ali their worth 

my When this opinion fails. 

?. Gines.— I'm not surprised 


At this peculiar tenor of your mind, 
But the occasion of your showing it 
Surprises me indeed. What, leave a lady 
Alone and sleeping here among the hills ? 
Gomez.-—Why not? If from the moment she was mine, 
I hated her—so that the trodden viper 
Appear’d not to my eyes more poisonous. 
If this be not enough to make me cruel, 
Where should I go encumber'’d with a woman 
Who, when I would deny my plighted troth, 
Would, by her very presence, prove me false ? 
Without her, I deny whate’er I please. 
My valour is my wealth, my sword’s my trade, 
The camp’s my country. en, too, | am poor, 
And she is lovely ; it would hurt my fame 
To live with charms so great. One reason more, 
Stronger than all. The beauteous Beatriz 
Is clear’d of all suspicion, and is rich, 
And is besides my heart’s chief creditor. 
Untie the horses, we will visit her. 
Gines —Hapless the woman who believes a man, 
When that man loves another! 


Gomez.— What is this ? 
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Attack me with your stale morality ! 
Come quick —what hinders you ? 
Gines.— Oh, stay, senor, 

This cruelty is— 

Gomez,— ~ Would you raise your voice ? 

Gines.—No—but I say, it is unworthy, sir, 

Unworthy of yourself to do such treason, 
Against a woman whom you have decoy'd 
From home, and who confides in you alone. 
Suré there are methods to get quit of her 
Less cruel—leave her not among the hills 
Thus lonely—there are convents in Granada, 
Place her in one, and do not take her life 
If you have ta’en her honour, 

Gomez.— Nay, by Heav'n 
This steel shall be a key to fit your heart, 
And while it opes a thousand mouths, shall shut 
The one that keeps my secrets. Come with me, 
Or you are dead, stabb’d by my dagger’s point. 

Gines.—W ell, if | have the choice— 


Gomez.— Speak softly, man. 
Gines.—V'1l go—but only look upon this beauty. 
Gomez.—She is a beauty, that’s her evil lot. 


Had she not trusted me, I should have loved her 

E’en ac this moment—but what is she now ¢ 

There's nothing in the world worth more than beauty, 
Nothing worth less than beauty once possess’d. 

The false Gomez sets off with Gines, leaving poor Dorotea, who slept 
uneasily, as her dreams often represented her melancholy fate. While 
she was sleeping, the Moor, Caneri, who was out with a troop ona 
marauding expedition, discovered her, and at once became enamoured of 
her charms. Waking, and finding herself in the presence of this dark- 
looking stranger, Dorotea shrieked with terror and called for Gomez, but 
Caneri assured her that any cavalier wandering in the mountains must 
have been slain by his men, and, at the same time, made a profession of his 
love, declaring that he would proclaim her queen of the Alpujarra. — This 
offer Dorotea was not inclined to accept, and the Moor, unused to re- 
fusals, had ordered his men to carry her off, when they were alarmed at 
the approach of a troop of Christians more numerous than themselves, 
under the command of Don Diego. They fled leaving their prize, whom 
Don Diego immediately took under his protection. 

In the meanwhile Gomez Arias and his man Gines had arrived at 
Granada, and the first thing done was to pay a visit to Dojfia Beatriz, in 
the absence of her father, Diego. While he was there, Don Felix also 
came to the house, and to preserve her reputation, Beatriz was forced to 
conceal Gomez and Gines in an ante-room.* Felix, who considered the 
stain on his honour completely washed out at Guadix, had come to vaunt 
of his prowess in the house of Don Luis, and Gomez, in his place of 
retreat, was highly amused to hear an account of his own death. 
narrative of Don Felix only served to make him less tolerable in the eyes 
of Dona Beatriz, and an angry altercation ensued, which was interrup 
by the sound, in another part of the house, of Don Diego’s voice. 


a 


ed 





* These perpetual concealments and arrivals of jealous fathers never seem to 
weary the Spaniards, The reader may fancy this is the end of the first act 
repeated.—J, O. 
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Felix had no more authority than Gomez to visit Beatriz, and there- 
fore his first impulse on hearing the unwelcome accents was to dart into 
the ante-room, where he found his dead rival alive and well, and per- 
fectly in condition to repeat the combat, which would have taken ghute 
had not Beatriz implored both parties to have a regard to her reputation, 
and again to conceal themselves. Felix consented to withdraw by way of 
the garden-gate into the street, where he promised to wait for Gomez 
and obtain full satisfaction, while Gomez and Gines retired into their ante- 
room, which Beatriz had the precaution to lock. 

All was therefore quiet, when Don Diego entered the apartment, bring- 
ing with him the unfortunate Dorotea, whom he introduced to his pie 2 
ter, and recommended to her attentions. When the ladies were left alone, 
Dorotea could not help remarking a cool silence on the part of Beatriz, 
for which she was unable to account. The fact was, Beatriz found herself 
in a very embarrassing situation with this new guest, considering that 
she did not wish to make her a confidant, and had a cavalier hidden in the 
ante-room. At last, to get rid of her for awhile, she sent her to take a 
walk in the garden with her servant Celia, and began to converse through 
the key-hole with Gomez Arias, who was most anxious to quit the house, 
and meet Don Felix in the street, lest the latter should suspect him of 
cowardice. 

The conversation did not last long, as Don Diego re-entered the apart- 
ment with a stranger, and requested Dojia Beatriz to retire, who, full of 
doubts and fears, joined Dorotea in the garden. The stranger was the 
bereaved Don Luis, who had left Guadix, and being acquainted with Don 
Diego had come to tell him the loss of his daughter and his honour. 
While he was describing his misfortune, Beatriz chanced to fall down in 
the garden, and slightly hurt herself, which caused Don Diego, who 
heard her shriek, suddenly to quit the apartment, and Dorotea as sud- 
denly to enter it, calling for assistance. ‘To her horror she found herself 
alone with her indignant father, who, drawing his sword, would have 
killed her on the spot, had she not, in eluding him, extinguished the light, 
and left the room in utter darkness.* 

The door of the ante-room being locked, Gomez had not the oppor- 
tunity of putting out his head and listening, as on former occasions, and 
therefore was not even aware of the presence of Dorotea in the house. 
However, her loud shrieks that her father was going to kill her could not 
fail to reach his ear, and concluding that Beatriz was the lady in peril, 
he restrained himself no longer, but bursting open the door of the ante- 
~ seized the hand of Dorotea, and leaned to escape with her from 
the house. 


Cuap. III. 


Norutna could exceed the rage of Gomez Arias when he found that, 
instead of eloping with Dona Beatriz, he had encumbered himself with 
that Dorotea whom he had so cruelly abandoned in the mountains. She 
Was at first rejoiced to see him, since Cajieri having told her of his pro- 
bable death, she had never assigned any other cause to her lonely con- 
dition; but Gomez, who now substituted brutality for cunning, lost no 
time in professing his hatred. Being near the Moorish fortress of Bena- 





* Another candle knocked out ! The fall of Beatriz is likewise a very poor ex- 
pedient.—J., O, 
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megi, he resolved on committing a greater act of cruelty than that which 
he had already perpetrated—namely, to sell her as a slave to Ca 

whom he called down from the walls, when the following di 
ensued :— 


ieri,* 


alogue 


Caneri (on the wall).—From yon high rocks, which from each other hang 
A Christian to this city comes, and brings ” 
Signals of peace. 
CGomez.— There is no room to doubt 
That you are Caieri. 
Caneri.—lI am. What then ? 
Gomez.—I1 want to know— 








Caneri.— What ? 
Gomez.— If you wish to buy 
A slave ? 
Cuneri.— 1 do. 
Dorotea.— Oh! what is your design ? 
Gomez.—To sell you, hated one. 
Gines.— Sure ev'ry woman 
Who's in her lover's pow’r, is soldt already. 
Dorotea,—Listen. 


Gomez,— Nay, all complaints will be in vain. 
Canert.—W here is she ? 
Gomez.— Look, there isa fair one here. 
Caneri.—Doubt you that I will buy her? I will give, 
Christian, a world to purchase her. Demand 
All the vast treasure which the Moor has hid 
In this rude fastness. I[ will give more gold 
Than is engender’d by the sun’s pure light 
Throughout the heav’ns,—more than the sea conceals, 
Or mountain guards, or bold ambition finds. 
Yea, all the silver that lies buried low 
In the earth's centre, will I give, and make 
This Sierra, which now takes its name from snow,{ 
A Sierra of pure silver. All the chrystal 
That through the green field rushes, till tis fix’d 
In milk white pearls—Christian, I'll give for her. 
All this luxuriant grass upon the side 
And summit of the hill, being rough emerald, 
Shall for her sake be polish’d emerald ; 
The rose that’s scarcely blown shall be a ruby, 
The fullest shall become a diamond, 
The diamond a star. To sum up all, 
What I possess in jewels, silver, gold, 
Christian I'll give for her. Wait till I come 
To fetch her—not to treat about the price.§ 
Heav'ns I am master of the sun to-day. [Exit from the walls. 
Gomez.—If you would have her in your pow’r come down. 
Sure if her charms inspire you with the wish 
To buy her, I desire still more to sell her. 
Dorotea.—Ungrateful monster, savage brute, foul terror, 
Deceitful viper, tiger, bird of prey, 
Lion ferocious, famish’d wolf,—in short, 
Thou man—in saying that I call thee all ; 


* Can this be the origin of Inkle and Yarico ?—J. O. A 
Vendida. One may almost fancy the modern slang word “sold.”—J, 0. 
The Sierra Nevada.—J. O. 


Caieri’s speech is a good sample of ultra-Spanish extravagance.—J. 0. 
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What is’t you purpose, that you thus call down 
All heaven to your destruction, and forget 
That for this action yonder sapphire vault 
e Is forging countless thunderbolts against thee, 
In pity for my lot? You'll sell me, traitor ? 
Sell me, free-born— me, who was ever free, 
Till love enslaved me! To this monster, too ? 
Was e’er so vile a deed by heathens wrought ? 
Your lady—for I will not say your wife, 
Your lady—that’s enough, though you may hate her— 
You yield a prisoner to another’s arms. 
May heav’n take vengeance on you—may the sun 
Refuse his light, the subtle air its breath, 
The sky its waters and the earth its spring. 
Oh may you live to feel the headsman’s axe 
Sever your traitor’s neck,—bathed in your blood. 
What do I say? My lord, my life, my husband, 
I am your slave—but yet no runaway. 
What reason have you to get quit of me, 
Seeing I’m faithful, and no fugitive ? 
If I have chanced to vex or anger you, | 
Punish me,—do not sell me,—let me die, 4 
And you live happy. From his glorious zenith . 
May the sun scatter favour down on you, 
May ev'ry breeze refresh you—may the water 
Reflect your image in its chrystal clear, 
And earth be one fair garden, !ove, for you.* 
This savage Caieri, when 1 was sleeping 
That evening on the verdant resting-place 
Among these hills, saw me, and when I woke 
Became enamour'd of me. Love and hate 
Both make me wretched, for the stars decree 
That he shall love me whom I most abhor, 
And he shall hate me who has gain’d my heart. 
Yet this is madness, and no fitting speech. 
I only say, if pity will not save me, 
Let me have aid from jealousy, which oft, 
I've heard, is roused even by hateful things. 
But why should I employ this base ally ? 
If love will not inspire with jealousy, 
Let honour do so. I have beard sometimes 
A promise from your lips to be my husband. 
Do not so lose the fear of evil deeds 
That they may overtake thee ere the word 
Escapes thy lips. The weight falls on us both, 
Your crime was speaking, and believing mine. 
ls. Seiior Gomez Ariast 
Pity take on me; 
Leave me not a pris’ner 
In Benamegi. 
Perchance, because you fear your plighted word, 
And wish not to fulfil it, you would fly; 
But, oh, I promise you, with all the faith 























































_* This transition of feeling, exhibited by the detailed revocation of the preced- 
ing Curse, is very beautiful.—J. O. 
t Senor Gomez Arias 
Duelete de mi; 
No me dejes presa 
En Benamegi 
ee - evidently intended as a sort of refrain, and therefore I have so treated 
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A heart that knows falsehood from truth can give, 
That I will never seek you. Nay, I'll go 

From hence into a convent, and by Heav'n, 

I will not ask that Heav’n another boon 

Than happiness for vou, so long as grief 

At being absent from you lets me live, 

If this is not enough, but still you fear 

My presence in Granada will arouse 

The jealousy of Beatriz, conduct me 

F’en to her house, the house from which I fled, 
And I willsay to satisfy her doubts, 

I fled for nought but to escape my father; 

That by mistake you rescued me for her. 

And that there’s nothing more between us two. 
If ‘tis your will I still should be aslave, 

T'll wait on Beatriz ;—let her command me, 

Who gain’d your love ; lo, this is the last point 
To which a woman, who is wrong’d in love, 

Can bring her pride. If all these groans and tears 
Are not enough to move thee, as I am, 

Think what L wes. Think that my sire is noble ; 
That when you found me, I was loved by him, 
Waited upon by crowds of high and low, 

The idol of all Guadix—that at first 

1 heard vou—that I afterwards believed, 

That I have lost my country and my honour, 
And that my wretched father, when he learns 
Such mournful news of me, will seek revenge 

In his own death, if not by killing me. 
Indeed—but no, my voice is failing now, 

The pulses of my heart no more are equal, 
Seeing that from yon rugged Babylon, 

Where, like the hanging gardens stands the earth, 
Over the mountain’s brow comes Caieri, 

Unless ‘tis some black cloud, which seeing here* 
The ocean of my tears, descends to it, 

That it may cause a deluge, and o’erflow 

The guilty world. Nay, look, my love, my lord, 
My heav'n, my joy, bethink yourself again, 
Repentance will be virtue and no crime. 

If not, the heavens, the sun, the moon, the stars, 
Will give no light, will never shine on you. 
Neither will men, nor birds, nor beasts, nor fishes,t 
Assist you by their labour or discourse. 

No mountain, rock, nor tree, nor wild-grown plant, 
Will give you shelter—be of use to you, 

Neither will water, fire, nor earth, nor air, 

Feed you, nor give you breath; but all attentive 
To this base action will against you turn, 
Since without pity you have heard so much. 

Sefior Gomez Arias 
Pity take on me, 
Leave me not a pris’ner 
In Benamegi. 























* This is‘a true Spanish vice. After a speech, which is really a most magni 

ficent flow of varied emotion, Dorotea, as a climax to her grief, makes this stu 

and far-fetched comparison of man to a black cloud.—J. O. 
t Yes, so it is, gentle reader, “ fishes.” 


Hombres, aves, fieras, peces. 6 
J. O. 
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Caiieri (attended by Moors, comes to Gomez.) 

My passion Christian, will not stay for price. 
Hence, to prevent much talking, i have brought 
More than you'll think of asking. Take these jewels. 
The diamonds and the rubies here excel 
The stars and flow’rs. You're mine, my Christian fair, 
A second time. 

Dorotea.— Alas, unhappy me! 


Gines (aside).—No doubt he will repent of his design. 


Gomez.— Here I deliver her,—and to increase 
My crime I take yourprice. Yet tis but fair 
If all that other women have ta’en from me, 
Since I was born, by this one is return’d. 
*Tis a reprisal only, and no crime. 
The slave is yours. 
Caneri.— Come with me, lovely Christian, 
Be crown'd the queen of all these rugged hills. 
Dorotea.—Was woman ere so wretched ? 
Caneri.— All in vain 
Are these complaints: two of ye bear her hence. 
Dorotea.—Nay, let me give him one embrace at parting. 
Caineri.—No, as you now are mine, I shall be jealous ; 
Take her by force—may Allah guard you, Christian. 
Dorotea.—Ye stars that rule this act—ye orbs that see it ; 
Ye heav'ns that sanction—mountains that behold it ; 
Ye birds that sing of it—ye trees that witness 
And hear my sad complaint, assist me now. 
Men will grant no mercy, 
Therefore pity me 
Now they bear me pris’ner 
To Benamegi. 


In spite of the entreaties of Dorotea, she was carried to the fortress by 
the Moors ; upon which the reproaches of Gines became so wearisome, 
that Gomez told Caneri to take him as a slave also, asking no other 

rice than the trouble of carrying him away. 

But the day of retribution was at hand. Dorotea contrived to write to 
her father from Benamegi, informing him of the treachery of Gomez, 
and he lost no time in communicating its contents to Queen Isabella, 
who had come down to Granada for the purpose of reducing the disobe- 
dient Moors to subjection. 

When she attacked the fortress of Benamegi, she received an unex- 
pected aid from within, for the Christian slaves, whom Caiieri had confined, 
were many in number, and determined to assist the besiegers. Dorotea 
placed herself at their head, and at last succeeded in opening the gates, 
and admitting her countrymen. ; 

Queen Isabella ordered the immediate death of Caiieri, but his ra 
was so great at being vanquished, that he fell a corpse at her feet. She 
then ordered Gomez Arias to be brought into her presence, and desired 
him to acknowledge Dorotea as his wife on the spot. With this desire he 
complied, hoping that no other punishment awaited him, but the queen 
next ordered him to be beheaded, and directed that his head should be 
set up on the very place where he had sold Dorotea to Cajeri. Beatriz 
had repelled Gomez Arias with disdain, when he had come to lay at her 
feet the price he had received for Dorotea, and now resolved to m Don 
Juan de Haro, being warned against disobedience to her father, by the 
sufferings of 
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THE STORY OF THE UNFINISHED PICTURE. 
A GERMAN ARTIST'S TALE. 


By Cuartes Hooton, Esa. 


* WrIGEL was an intimate acquaintance of mine,—a good painter, 
and had commenced his career promisingly. Calculating on a for. 
tune not yet made, and a reputation that stull had to take root, although 
it put forth strongly, he married a handsome girl of poor and obscure 
parentage, and found himself involved im all the eares of a young famil 
almost before he was three-and-twenty. Fortune seemed to abandon 
him almost from the very day of his wedding, and from hard experience 
he soon found that he had begun the world too soon. But he was am- 
bitious to an excess, and frequently used to say to his acquaintance that 
he could willingly lay down his life, only to become an artist that the 
world would never forget. Nay, | have often heard him say he was in 
the nightly habit of invoking the aid, in prayers, of either good spirits 
or bad (he eared not which), whichever, if such existed, would come first 
to assist him in the attainment of a painter's success and immortality. 
* What matters,’ said he, ‘even if a man could give away his immortality 
in the uncertain hereafter, for a certain immortality here, though he 
should ¢o so far as to do it? ’’T'would be but an exchange of equivalents; 
or perhaps a gain on the side of earth which is real, positive, known; 
rather than on the chance of the future beyond death, which to our phi- 
losophy is unreal, not positive, and unknown. It may be darkness and 
nothingness,—I do not say it is, but it may be: and to barter away our 
title to it may be nothing more than parting with the shadow of a sha- 
dow—even the shade—for such this future may be, and nothing more,— 
cast forwards by the light of real life, and called in our ignorance another 
world. For my part,’ he said, ‘if there were good spirits, they would 
assist me, if bad they would accept my offers. Now I have often 
tempted both, but never seen either, and hence conclude them to be 
only the idle work of idle imaginations,—the future to be a blank, 
the present only a reality, in which the power to create an immortality is 
given us and which, if not exercised, we return to a state after life and 
being, as perfect in its nonentity to us, as is that in which we were, if 
we really were at all, before life and being commenced. Talk as you 
will, we really know no more of the life after, than of the life prior to, 
this. Of the latter nobody professes either dogmas or doctrine; for men 
never saw profit or advantage to be derived from the establishment of a 
spiritual world anterior to earth-life: while of the former, the religious of 
the world give us but assertion and opinion, not knowledge: for I hold 
nothing to be knowledge which is beyond the definition of philosophy. 
Probability it may be, but it is not knowledge.’ 

“Thus he oa to think and talk, and every day getting poorer and 
poorer as the demands of his family increased, and his own unwearied 
exertions failed to meet with reward:—a state of things, I fear, 
which went far to induce his peculiar belief. I have often seen ! 
in a fearful burst of passionate excitement when his wife and family 
and himself were in want of the most ordinary necessaries, cast some 
fine unsold picture into the fire, and swear most solemnly and deeply, 
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that if there were a devil, and if he himself had a soul worth the 
devil’s purchase, he would sell it him in bonds of fire and blood, if the 
price would but redeem their present misery, and find all that he most 
loved on earth in even as much food for their wants as God could find for 
the wild wolf and the raven, without toil, without the chance of an im- 
mortality to risk, and without heart or intellect to feel privation as he felt 
it, even should it come upon them, He would then turn suddenly to me 
and exclaim, ‘ Now, Zeitter, if these idle tales were true, why does this 
Evil One not come?’ Why not take me at my word ? for he must know 
that in this I am no har.’ 

“At that time he occupied two small rooms on the upper story of a 
large old house in Heidelburg, the door of the outer one of which 
opened upon a common staircase and passage, in which he usually paced 
up and down with a large pipe in his mouth during several hours in the 
gloom of an evening, for the sake of fresher air and exercise, and perhaps 
also to dissipate, if possible, his miserable reflections. He also used to do 
the same at any time of the night when he could not sleep. He would 
rise in the dark from the side of his sleeping wife and children, fill his huge 
meerschaum pipe, light a tinder to fire his tobaceo, and then stalk back- 
wards and forwards in the blind passage with steps as noiseless as a ghost, 
and exactly as confident, calm, and unapprehensive as though in the 
summer sunshine of a public road. I do not say there was any thing to 
be trightened at, but my imagination would never allow me exactly to 
fancy his particular taste in that respect.” 

At this part of his story Zeitter charged his audience to mark particu- 
larly that he was not giving them opinions nor speculations. 

“Lam speaking of facts and results,” said he, ‘of things I have seen 
and heard, and therefore known ; make of them what you can or will. 

‘One morning I walked mto his chambers just to chat about the news 
of the day—for there had been a terrible storm in the night, and a 
church-spire rent from top to bottom by the lightning—when I found 
him intently engaged upon a new picture, a fact which somewhat sur- 
prised me by the waywardness of temper it displayed, as he had thrown 
down his pencils in vexation but the afternoon before, and vowed never to 
touch them again, but buy a spade, and go and earn his bread like Cain, 
by the sweat of his brow. 

“*Ah, Weigel,’ said I, ‘how is this? At it once more, as I knew 
you would be before another sun went round.’ 

“* Yes,” he replied, ‘I took good advice last night.’ 

“| told him I was glad to hear it, for the arts would have had reason 
to deplore his wild resolution of yesterday, if he had adhered to it. I 
then asked him what friend had had the good fortune so to influence 
him ? 

“*Whay,’ he replied, ‘ you know how it thundered between twelve and 
three o'clock ? I could not sleep, so I got up, lit my pipe, and took my 
old walk in the passage. Crash came the thunder-claps on the roof, and 
the lightning flew about me like the blazes of a burning house. It might 
have withered me to ashes for what I eared, since I neither hoped-here 
nor feared hereafter. I had nearly smoked my pipe out, when a man met 
me in the passage, and as is usual with the people here, just inquired how 
Iwas coming on. I told him my resolve, and added that | intended 
to keep it. He said as you say, that it would be a pity to see such a 
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oetical soul as mine reduced to the necessity of spending time in common 
abour that any peasant hind might do as well or better, just for the sake 
of finding food and shelter for myself and family. I answered that that 
soul as constituted had been my curse, and swore the devil might have it 
if it were of any use to him, providing I could but keep the bodies of 
those who were dependent on me from starvation worse than that of the 
beasts. He begged me not to speak rashly, but advised me to take heart 
and try once more. Go to your easel to-morrow, said he, you will find 
a subject ready in your own room. I will make a bargain with you, you 
shall work upon it as long as you fancy you can improve it ; if you finish 
it any time within one exact year—even a moment within—I will buy it 
of you at a price that shall make your fortune, on condition that if you 
do not, at the expiration of that time, you take leave of your family and 
walk away into the forest with me when I call for you. Done ! said I, a 
a bargain! And can you believe it, Zeitter, I fancied that I heard that 
word a bargain, a bargain, a bargain, repeated by twenty different 
echoes? We shook hands and parted. I filled my pipe again, and 
walked about till the storm was over.’ 

‘‘T then,” continued Zeitter, “asked Weigel who the man was. He 
said that he could not tell, as he never troubled himself to look particularly 
either where he came from or whither he went. ‘ And the subject that 
you were to find in your own room ? said I,’ glancing upon his new, clear 
canvas—‘is this it?” ‘That is it,’ answered he, ‘ for though when I sat 
down I did not think what I was going to be about, yet half-unconsciously 
I began to draw that portrait. But the most odd thing about it is, that 
as I advanced with it, thinking I was sketching from fancy only, I hap- 
pened to cast my eyes into the dark corner beside my easel, and there I 
saw the identical face looking through the gloom at me !” 

“Exactly so,” remarked Stretcher, —“ and you saw it as well, no 
doubt ?” 

“ Not so,” answered Zeitter,—“ but as I looked on my friend, I con- 
cluded that misery had made him mad.” 

“Pretty shrewd guess, that. Well, go on, old fellow. What sort of 
picture was it ?”’ 

“There was nothing but a rude outline then, but afterwards, as it 
seemed to grow towards perfection under his hands, it struck the spectator 
at first view as the highest conceivable manly beauty of an ethereal na- 
ture—a picture of a being whose very outward form was spiritual, yet 
heightened by a still deeper expression of remoter spirituality that made 
the heart quail as though standing before the presence of a very angel. 
But as you continued to gaze, that feeling grew imperceptibly into one of 
fear, you knew not how or why ; and then again, and at last, into a sense 
of utter dread and horror; for the beauty seemed to become spiritually 
sinful, and what appeared to be an angel to the sight sunk into the soul 
like the blighting presence of a demon. Never,” continued Zeitter, ‘shall 
I get that picture from before my eyes; for against it even Raffaelle am 
Correggio were tame. After three months’ incessant labour, I thought it 
was finished, for so it seemed to all eyes save Weigel’s : but, on and on, 
still worked as incessantly as before, for he said that the longer he went 
on, the more did his visionary model increase in beauty, and expression, 
and finish :—the labour of a lifetime was before him—not of a year only; 
and even then he should drop into his grave and leave it still an ‘ul 
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finished picture.” After six months’ toil, he fell sick from anxiety and in- 
cessant application, but still persisted in his labour. He said that the 
work grew under his hands, for the farther he proceeded, the more he had 
to do: a year seemed now but as a day, and yet he had but six months 
left. Only six months to do all in, or to lose all. The consciousness of 
this pressed heavily upon him, and incited him to labour even when he 
almost required to be supported on a seat before his easel. At the end of 
three hundred and sixty days he was worn to a shadow, while the picture 
was wrought up to such a wonderful pitch of perfection that 7¢ seemed the 
living palpable reality, and he, the workman, only such a dim animated 
shade as human art and earthly colours might produce. Together they 
looked like spirit creating matter ;—the invisible making the visible,—the 
supernatural and visionary giving form, and bulk, and substance to sensi- 
tive material. But what struck me as most singular was, that during the 
whole of this time he had never even once again alluded to the strange 
speculations which previously (as | described at the setting out, ) appeared 
to occupy so great a portion of his thoughts. He did so, at length, in 
the following manner :— 

“*Look what I have done, Zeitter, my friend. Behold this picture. 
Will it make a man immortal? But it is well you cannot see the origi- 
nal. I know now that no man in this world may truly see him and live. 
That accursed, glorious, and yet hideous shadow! It has blasted me 
with poring upon. Night and day ; day and night, alike. Dream and 
reality, light and darkness ; all have been alike to me: still the same un- 
changeably, until my eyes know no other object than that everlasting one. 
His look has become a part of my existence, and if I do not haste, make 
haste,—I have but five days and some odd hours left,—I feel that he will 
swallow me up, body and soul! But I will be diligent ; I will escape him 
yet; five days are a long time ; and if [am in the hands of the Evil One— 
if, | say, all I have doubted be true, Ill finish in five days, five hours, 
aud a half, and cheat the devil of his prize at last.’ 

“ T endeavoured to persuade him that the picture was more than finished 
already,—that in pure plain truth the world possessed not such another ; 
and that he had better so consider it himself, and lay his pallet down for 
the close of labour. But he could not be convinced that it was finished. 
‘Besides,’ said he, ‘ he has not yet come to purchase it, the time is not 
yet up. One moment within the year, exactly, and he will be here. I 
know he will, for I feel him, as it were, even now creeping through my 
blood and along my bones,’ and he shivered in agony as the pencils fell 
from his hands, and his whole form sunk almost as senseless as a corpse 
back in his antique chair. 

“In spite of even the daily conclusions of my own senses, that nothing 
more within the reach of the most consummate art could possibly be 
done to heighten the picture,—what actually was done day after day 
coutradicted me, and showed again and again, that Weigel was right :— 
it was yet unfinished, because a higher perfection seemed still attainable, 
though attainable only because the eye constantly distinguished that he 
did attain it. 

“ Five days and five hours more were gone. The conclusion was at hand. 
Curious and anxious to know what it would be, I was alone by his side 
from the commencement of the last half hour until all was over. I 
know not how to describe it, for my own excitement was such, that the 
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circumstances, impressions, and feelings of that time seemed to whirl 
through my brain confusedly and indistinct, like objects mingled together 
on the circumference of a revolving wheel. I knew a climax of some 
sort was at hand, and one all the more impressive and fearful, because 
though so close, it was inscrutable, though mvolving beyond doubt the 
fate of a man of a most gifted and rare genius. Weigel hung his watch 
upon the easel above his picture, while his eye, with painful regularity, 
and an expression of intensity, that seemed to dilate the pupil much be. 
yond its ordinary size, while it partially closed the lids and drew down 
the brows closely and rigidly,—passed from the moving hands to the 
dark corner where his supernatural model was, and then to the picture :— 
only to return while touch was added to touch to the shadow again, to 
the picture, and then to the dial. His mouth was slightly opened in an 
indescribable expression of agony and fear, and whenever his pencil was 
not actually in contact with the palette or the painting, | observed it 
tremble in his grasp like a shivering reed. 

* «Five minutes more!’ at length he gasped; ‘and the head grows 
more and more glorious, till this picture looks but a school-boy’s sketch! 
Three minutes !—I shall never have done, never! One minute !—Ah! 
—not one—not half an one! Zeitter, Zeitter!—my friend! he shrieked; 
‘ah !—ah !'—ah !—¢he year is out, and it 1s not done!’ 

“The palette and pencils fell from his hands to the floor, and his head 
sunk heavily upon his breast, as though bowed even in death before the 
idol of his art. I flew to seize and support him, for he was apparently 
insensible. At that moment his wife and a strange man, whom I had 
never seen before, eutered the room. The former wept and cried like a 
woman frantic; but the latter looked coldly on, and placing his finger 
on Weigel’s breast merely said solemnly, ‘ He is better now.’ At that voice 
and touch the artist raised himself up, as though suddenly re-animated, 
and looked seriously, but confidently and calmly, in the face of the 
stranger. Not a word passed between them; but the latter turned 
towards Weigel's wife, and told her that at a certain bank in the city, 
which he named, she would find payment for that picture to the amount 
of three thousand pounds. 

“It will at least,” said he, ‘save you and your family from want for 
life ; and that is all your husband cares for.’ 

“* All!—all!’ said Weigel ; ‘and now for the forest !’ 

“So saying, he arose with the alacrity of a youth whose health and 
spirits the world kas never broken ; put on his cap, filled his pipe, as 
though nothing had happened, and kissed his wife and children, after 
having extorted a promise from them to be happy until he came back 
again, 

“ «] will see that they fulfil it!’ murmured the stranger. ‘Come!— 
the moon is up, and we must be there by midnight.’ 

** May I not accompany you, Weigel ?’ I exclaimed. 

“*No!—not as you value your life ;—and take heed, Zeitter, take heed 
also, that you never come to me.’ . 

* Nevertheless, | felt impelled to go along with them, and followed until 
we entered the shadows of the forest. Two black horses, or creatures 
that bore their resemblance, stood in the road. 

“*Mount!’ cried the stranger, as he vaulted on to the back of one, 
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and Weigel on the other; ‘ Darxness is mine, and Run thine! Away, 
away ” 

“They swept the forest like a Winter's blast ; bowing the trees as they 

assed, sweeping leaves away like a hurricane, and gathering a tempest 
of black hurrying clouds from the skies along the horizon towards which 
they fled. The moon sunk like an opaque scarlet fire, and the hair of 
my head stood up as I returned home in darkness. Need I say that 
Weigel never came back again ?” 

Here Herr Zeitter paused. 

«And the picture,—did they take that too ?” asked Sapio Green. 

“ The picture,” replied Zeitter, “ was sent for the next day by a strange 
old baron, who inhabited a castle hard by, and who said he had purchased 
it by commission. However that might be, his name was on the check 
for payment, and the bank discharged it out of his deposits. I anticipate 
your next question, but he was no¢ the stranger ; nor was any one like 
him known in that quarter of the country. Up to this day, however, 
it is believed that a figure like Weigel may be seen on moonlight nights 
still working away with his shadowy pencils upon the ‘ Unfinished Picture,’ 
as it hangs in distinguished state in a room appropriated (with reference 
to works of art) to it alone.” 








MY COTTAGE ON THE GREEN. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


1. 
How sweet it is when years have flown 
In wild adventure’s reckless chase, 
To call some blissful spot ovr own, 
To find, at last, some resting-place; 
The world for me hath not a care; 
I leave each gay and brilliant scene, 
Content with one kind heart to share, 
My own dear cottage on the green. 


I. 

The memories of the past still keep 
Embalm’d the scenes of alien skies, 
And in the dreams that haunt my sleep, 
Bright forms of other lands arise ; 
But one bright smile on Rosa’s brow, 

The sun that lights my rustic scene, 
Can make me deem a palace now, 
My own dear cottage on the green! 


Ill. 
The world for me had many a lure 
To tempt me in its gay career, 
But wealth nor fame could ne'er secure 
The peace of mind that waits me here; 
From worldly cares I dwell aloof, 
My days at peace, my nights serene, 
Contented with my humble roof, 
My own dear cottage on the green. 


— a ce RY endian iaitinetietinaliS sammie 





















































THE TRAVELS AND OPINIONS OF MR. JOLLY GREEN, 


Cuap. XIV. 


Wuen I awoke to consciousness I found myself, like Lord Marmion, 
“stretched on the broad of my back,” and gazing into the blue depths 
of ether with an intensity of purpose that would have done honour to 
Copernicus, or any other member of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. But I could discover nothing there that enlight- 
ened me as to my position, so I turned my head, and beheld beside me a 
man, dressed in a smock frock, who was busily engaged in rubbing the 
dirt off and restoring the shape to my soiled and crumpled gossamer, 
which, somehow or other, he had contrived to pick up. The man’s 
back was towards me when I first saw him, but, at the slight excla- 
mation of pain wrung from me as I tried to lift myself up, he turned 
round and presented a countenance which, if it had not been garnished 
with a large pair of red whiskers, I should at once have declared belonged 
to Monsieur Paradis. The office of humanity in which he was engaged 
Was, moreover, against this supposition, for the man who had so ruth- 
lessly lifted his hand against the head of his benefactor could scarcely be 
suspected of entertaining sentiments of tenderness towards his unconscious 
hat. 

‘Eh bin, mossiou,” said he, in the uncouth dialect which characterises 
the lower order of Parisian peasants; “eh bin, mossiou, e’ment ¢a va 
avee les p’tits os? Sacredi! y a eu tout-a-lheure une fameuse culbute! 
Rien de casse, est-ce pas ?”’ 

I understood the poor fellow’s meaning ; he was asking me what was 
the matter. 

“Mon homme,” said I, condescendingly, for my intercourse with the 
great had not spoilt me, ‘j'a1 tombe de mon cheval ; il a courir avec 
moi dans la fausse bataille. Vous savoir of il étre ?” 

“ J’ n’en savons rien,” replied the rustic, ‘j' lai va partir comm’ un 
trait ; j’ pari’ dix liards qu'il’ s‘est r’tourne a Paris.” 

It was as I suspected ; the ungovernable brute, unlike the anecdotes we 
so often read of * that noble animal the horse,” had, without doubt, gone 
back to his stable, and “ left me alone in my glory.” I much question, 
however, if he had been there if I should have ventured to mount him 
again, not from any fear of a repetition of his conduct, for when the 
blood of a Green is up he is not easily daunted, but from the extreme 
difficulty I should have experienced in the attempt to get on his back, for 
I felt as stiff in all my joints as the hinges of the principal gate of the 
Bastille, and could no more have raised my leg to the altitude of the 
stirrup, than I could have vaulted over the body of the quadruped I 
sought to bestride. 

While I cogitated on the matter in a somewhat pensive and constrained 
attitude, the peasant, who had been giving the finishing touch with his 
elbow to my unfortunate hat, drew closer, and putting it carefully on my 
head, held out his hand to assist me to rise. ; 
: “V" lA vot’ chapeau, mossiou,” said he, “faut tacher d’ vous t'nir 

bout !” 
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I accepted his proffered aid, and, though the effort made me wince, I 
managed to get on my legs. I certainly was in a very sad plight, and if 
the mother who bore me had happened to pass by at that moment, I 
question if she would have known herson. At any rate, the tailor who 
made my clothes would have had some difficulty in recognising his own 
handiwork. The marvellous acuteness of Moses and Son would even 
have been puzzled to determine whether the upper garment which I wore 
was a ‘jacket au naturel,” or a “light yachting par-dessus,” for the 
skirts were clean gone, and its colour was a mystery, being thoroughly 
saturated with a thick, slimy, green mud ; my trousers were, if possible, 
in a worse condition, and my boots were full of dirty water, which spirted 
out with a croaking noise every time I moved, as if the national emblem 
of France (which they no longer eat) had taken refuge in each of them. 
Altogether I made a very different appearance from the gay and gallant 
Jolly Green of two hours previously ; but I comforted myself with the re- 
flection that, as it rained all day when the battle of Waterloo was fought, 
the hero of a hundred fights was perhaps as thoroughly drenched when 
the battle was over as his admiring prototype. 

To remedy the disorder of my costume as much as possible, the kind- 
hearted countryman proceeded to scrape off the mud with which I was 
plastered, and otherwise set me to rights. While, like the good Samari- 
tan, he was engaged in this occupation, I looked towards the Plaine de 
Grenelle, where the dull and distant booming of the bugles told me that 
the day was nearly over. As I stood gazing, my mind full of conflicting 
emotions, I beheld two figures on horseback rapidly approaching. My 
eye-glass was too clouded with wet and dust to assist my vision, but the 
beating of my heart supplied the place of a telescope, and I knew that one 
of the riders was Mademoiselle de Vaudet ; Sir Henry was, of course, her 
companion. A few minutes placed the matter beyond doubt. 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” cried Angelique, as soon as she came near enough 
to be heard; “what could make you run away from me in so extraordi- 
nary amanner! At such a moment, too! And your horse, what has 
become of him ? And you! why, where have you been? you have not 
been so imprudent as to swim across that ditch ?” 

To these rapidly succeeding questions I was at first unable to reply, 
for the emotion which rendered Angelique eloquent deprived me of the 
power of speech. Sir Henry Jones broke in also with a volley of inter- 
rogatives, uttered as quickly as a sudden and violent fit of coughing, 
which I thought would have half-strangled him, would permit him. This 
showed anxiety on his part, and relieved my mind of certain insidious 
doubts which j be wi the morning had begun to creep into it. 

With that stoical firmness, however, which I am at all times able to 
command, I collected my scattered energies, and giving a meaning ex- 
pression to my words, I said— 

“There are some things that run faster than horses,” alluding, of 
course, to the impetuosity of my declaration. 

Angelique blushed—at least, I fancied so, but made no observation. 

“T swam that ditch,” I continued, with increased hardihood of manner, 
“and there is nothing I would not go through if my guardian angel 
Stood on the other side of it.” 

_“Tn the present instance, monsieur,” returned Angelique, with a de- 
licaey of tact which I knew how to appreciate—for she was perfectly 
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aware that my remark was levelled at her—“ in the present instance, this 
person may lay claim to the merit of having acted in that capacity,” and 
she pointed to the red-whiskered peasant who had been so busily engaged 
in rubbing me down. 

“The best thing he can do,” said Sir Henry Jones, “ will be to continue 
his services till you are safely housed againin Paris. ‘There is a cabriolet 
station at the other side of the Pont Grenelle, let him run and fetch you 
one ; I dare say you will get home as soon as we shall—I have somethine 
to tell you. Green,” added he, lowering his voice, * which, I take it, yeu 
will be rather glad to hear. A word to the wise, hey, old boy ! By the 
way, we must look after your runaway steed ; he certainly has some 
in him. If Cremieux would sell him at a fair price, I shouldn't mind 
entering him for the next  steeple-chase, with you to ride him, of 
course. 

Though I was shivering with cold and soaked with wet, I forgot both 
in the pleasure excited by the baronet’s words, for they not only paid a 
handsome tribute to my manly abilities as a horseman, but evidently in- 
dicated that my proposal had been well received by Mademoiselle de 
Vaudet. 

The man who had been despatched for the cabriolet was not long in 
performing his errand. Sir Henry asked him if he were acquainted with 
Paris. 

“J Perot bin,” was his answer, “va qu’ j’y d’meure. Est-ce q 
mossiou d’sire qu’ j’ allons avee 7” 

“This good fellow seems to think, Green, that he had better go into 
Paris with you—I dare say he may be useful, what do you say ?” 

“ By all means, it will give me an opportunity of recompensing his 
services. 

After making as distingué a bow to Mademoiselle de Vaudet as cireum- 
stances would permit—an effort which she rewarded by a decidedly 
approving smile which was shared by Sir Henry—! was assisted into the 
cabriolet: the kind peasant mounted the box beside the driver, and we 
drove off to the Rue Louis le Grand. My arrival, in a manner so different 
from that in which I had set out, caused some conversation in the hotel; 
Antoine was much alarmed, and a pretty black-eyed femme de chambre, 
named Therese, whom, by-the-way, I had once or twice noticed with 
approval, was in a great state of consternation. It was impossible to 
reply to all the questions that were heaped upon me, and I, therefore, 
calmed their anxiety by striking my breast with manly vigour, and ex- 
claiming in my loudest tone, “ Tout droit!” by which I at once gave 
them to understand that it was “all right.” Before I went up to my 
room, I was desirous of rewarding the excellent fellow who had so kindl 
volunteered his services, but when | put my hand in my pocket I found, 
to my annoyance, that my purse was gone. I suppose it must have fallen 
out when I was jerked into the ditch. There was luckily not much 
money in it—some two or three Napoleons, and a few five-franc pieces— 
but I was sorry for the loss, on account of the purse itself, which I had 
only bought the day before in the Palais Royal, where it had at 
my attention in a shop-window by the letter “A” being worked in steel 
beads on a green ground; a symbol, it struck me, of the mutual at 
ment of Angelique and myself. It had vanished, however, and all that 
remained for me was to borrow five francs from Antoine, and desire him 
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to pay the driver. The poor peasant was very thankful, and, as well as 
I could make him out, expressed a wish to call again at the hotel and 
inquire after my sanfe. Ll was too well pleased with the sudden attach- 
ment thus manifested towards my person to refuse him, and he took his 
departure, leaving me very agreeably impressed with the character of the 
lower orders of the Parisians—a race of people in whom the predominant 
virtues are honesty and simplicity ; indeed, I think I may say that these 
qualities distinguish the natives generally from the lowest in rank to the 
most exalted. 

[t cost me a good hour to perform the ablutions necessary to restore 
me tomy former self, and I had not proceeded very far with them when 
the kind impatience of Madame de Vaudet sent a message of inquiry as to 
my condition, accompanied by a request that | would, if able, indulge her 
with an interview at my earliest convenience; I of course sent back 
word that I was ‘tas well as could be expected,” and that the moment m 
toilette was made I would have the honour of waiting upon her. LT attired 
myself, therefore, with some degree of care, and as the reader may, per- 
haps, like to know how I was dressed, as a guide to him under similar cir- 
cumstances, I add the following description of my dress. As the cireum- 
stances attendant upon our interview were likely to be of a somewhat grave 
complexion, and as the recent accident which had befallen me was of too 
interesting a character to be lightly passed over, I selected a half-mourn- 
ing as the most appropriate costume for me to appear in. Prepared for 
all contingencies, and desirous of showing my respect to the different 
crowned heads of Europe, 1 make a point of never travelling without a suit 
of mourning, in the event of the sudden demise of any of the reigning 
sovereigns, or without the uniform of my county (the East Surrey), in 
case I should have occasion to appear at court, for I am aware there are 
some potentates who insist upon every one of their guests assuming @ 
military appearance whether they have served (like myself) or not. I 
could therefore have gone to the review in uniform if I had chosen, but I 
have alr ‘ady stated the reason why | preferred wearing plain clothes ; 
swords, too, are dangerous things on horseback, and I was afraid, more- 
over, that in a sudden impulse of ardour, surrounded as I was by the ene- 
mies of my native land, | might have been induced to draw mine, and 
then heaven only knows what might have been the consequence. Besides, 
it turned out quite as well that I did not unpack my regimentals, for they 
would no doubt have been as irretrievably spoilt in the ditch of the Plaine 
de Grenelle, as those of Julius Caesar must have been when he hid himself 
up to the chin in the marshes of Minturne. To return, however, from 
this digression: I arrayed myself in a black body coat and waistcoat, 
grey trousers, with a black stripe down the seams, patent leather boots, 
jet studs in my shirt, the wristbands of which were turned up @ la 
D'Orsay, and the collar turned down @ la Byron, over a dark checked silk 
handkerchief, tied with my accustomed neatness in very elegant bows. I 
also wore lavender-coloured kid gloves, sewed with black, and my hair was 
parted on the left side in such a manner as to give an agreeable languor to 
my countenance. 

There are few, I imagine, who will be hardy enough to dispute the ap- 
ropriateness or the elegance of this attire. It was plain that Madame 
Vaudet was impressed by it, for she received me with marked distinction ° 
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a circumstance which, however, I do not entirely ascribe to the clothes 
which I wore, for as Hamlet very justly says,— 

Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow, 

The rest is nought but leather and prunella, 


When I entered the salon, I found Madame de Vaudet seated before g 
writing-table, apparently engaged in an interesting correspondence, as her 
whole attention seemed devoted to it; that, or some other cause, 
had evidently affected her feelings, for the room smelt strongly of ether, 
and beside her were placed a bottle of smelling salts and a cambrie hand- 
kerchief, in a state of lady-like derangement; [ had advanced two or three 
paces before she was aware of my approach, but one of my boots happen- 
ing to creak, she started and raised her head. On seeing who it was she 
uttered a slight exclamation of surprise —I may venture to say of pleased 
surprise, and, rising hastily, came forward with both hands extended, with 
which she eagerly grasped mine. 

“T see you safe then once more, Monsieur Green ! Oh, mon Dieu! If 
you could but know what | have suffered since the dreadful intelligence 
reached me of the danger you have incurred. — It is a weakness, my dear 
sir, which I trust you will pardon. If we had lost you I should never have 
forgiven myself. Ah, that imprudent Sir Henry, to peril an existence so 
dear to all of us—but to me in particular. Excuse me, Mr. Green, but 
Iam a nervous, weak women, and when once my sympathies are em- 
barked in a cause, it is useless for me to attempt to control my feel- 
ings !” 

With these words, Madame de Vaudet sank into a fauteuil, and ap- 
plied her handkerchief to her eyes with convulsive energy. 

I was much moved at this touching display of interest in my welfare, 
and, throwing myself on the sofa, the thought of the risk 1 had run 
completely overcame me, I buried my face in a cushion, and in- 
dulged in a burst of sympathetic tears. The voice of Madame de Vaudet 
aroused me; it was broken at first by laboured sobs, but in a few mo- 
ments it had regained its accustomed calmness, and fell upon my ear with 
all the liquid purity of the tones of a bell. 

“T see, Mr. Green,” she said, “that your heart is as soft as your 
head—as your head is—is—manly and enterprising. With a truly 
heroic mind you can expose yourself to peril, aud yet not disdain to weep 
at the sight of the grief that peril has excited. Such an exhibition com- 
prises the anticipations in which I have fondly indulged. But tell me, 
Mr. Green, are you indeed safe, and have you suffered nowhere from your 
strange and cruel accident 7” 

I felt excessively stiff and sore from the whole of the day’s proceedings 
—more particularly from the jolting of the saddle,—but like a true Ro- 
man matron I concealed my sensations, which indeed | should have had 
some difficulty in describing with any degree of precision, and I answered 
firmly, in sporting phrase, that I was sound in wind and limb, though 4 
little shaken by the fall. ; 

“You English gentlemen,” exclaimed Madame de Vaudet, with a smile, 
“make light of every thing. It is this supreme indifference to danger 
which delights me with your national character. You are the Tom 
of the human race ; the moment any body knocks you down you are up 
again immediately !” 

I acknowledged the well-merited compliment by a bow. 
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« But tell me, madame,” I said, “in what way did you become ac- 
quainted with the occurrences of this morning ?”’ 

“Can you ask me that question ?” she replied. “If a mother’s heart 
had not instinctively assured me that something was amiss, a daughter’s 
feelings would have told the tale. My informant was Mademoiselle de 
Vaudet !” 

‘And did Angelique?” I eagerly asked—then checking myself,—* did 
Mademoiselle de Vaudet herself relate to you what had happened ?” 

Madame de Vaudet looked at me benignantly. 

“Jt is useless to conceal the fact,” she replied, “nor need you, Mr. 
Green, be under the apprehension of my severe displeasure. The step 
which you have taken was bold, rash,—even imprudent,—but love has no 
counsellor, and Iam willing to pardon the hasty course you adopted. 
Angelique informs me that at the moment when your horse took fright 
you made her an offer of your hand and fortune. It is true you ex- 
pressed yourself in the metaphorical language of the game of ecarté, but 
my own penetration assures me that there was nothing equivocal in your 
declaration. Does it err, Mr. Green ?” 

“Madame,” returned I with solemnity, “ you have fathomed the 
depths of my heart. I am the adorer of fyour daughter, Angelique ; 
and,” added I, dropping on one knee, after the celebrated manner of Mr. 
Keeley at the Lyceum, “if she consents, and you approve, a world of 
happiness is still in store for Jolly Green.” 

“I have already intimated to you on a former occasion, Mr. Green, 
when I little dreamt that I should be personally involved in the question, 
that a French parent never coerces her daughter's affections. I have 
reason to believe that Angelique does not look upon you with indifference; 
indeed I am certain that your attentions have given her pleasure; but it 
is from her own lips that you must hear your fate. My own opinion of 
you is, as you must be aware, highly favourable. Nevertheless, in the in- 
terests of my daughter, and of your own, there are still points for con- 
sideration before I can formally consent to accept you as my son-in-law. 
Your position in the world is, I feel assured, undeniable, but there is one 
question you must resolve me before all others—your appearance and 
your manners are so youthful, are you of age, and legally qualified to act 
for yourself ? Youhave a mother, I know, but if you are still dependent 
on her, far be it from my wish to induce you to enter into an engagement 
of which,—ignorant of the circumstances under which it is contracted,— 
she might, possibly, not approve. If, however, you are, strictly ——e 
your own master, the complexion of the affair is altogether changed. 
None can respect a parent’s right more sincerely than myself ; but when 
those rights are void, and devolve upon the offspring, no one would be less 
disposed than I to insist upon their exercise.’ 

The kindness and delicacy of this announcement of Madame de 
Vaudet’s sentiments almost overwhelmed me. Though the state of my 
feelings precluded too close an analysis of the opinions she had so elo- 
quently expressed, I gathered enough from them to convince myself that 
Madame de Vaudet was the very soul of honour. __ 

J hastened to explain the exact nature of my position. 

“1 have been of age,” I observed, “ these two years. I was born in 
1823, on the Ist of April, a remarkable day in the British annals, besides 
being my birth-day. On the Ist of April, 1844, I came into my property, 
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—Peckham was illuminated on the occasion,—so my friends said who 
came to dine with me on the happy occasion, and my health was drunk 
with nine times nine, and three rounds of Kentish fire.” 

“How extremely interesting your English customs are!” exclaimed 
Madame de Vaudet, with an animated expression. “« How proud your 
dear mother must have been! And so,” she continued ‘ you came into 
your property on that day! May I venture to ask the nature and ex- 
tent of it?” 

“] shall be only too happy to answer your inquiry,” I replied; for | 
had no objection to let her see that I was a man of some substance—a 
fact which applies to so few Frenchmen—the majority of whom get their 
living, God knows how! ‘“ My gallant sire,” I continued, “who had a 
strong predilection for w arfare, and who, if he had accepted a commission 
in the army, would, no doubt, have become a distinguished officer ~ per- 
haps achieving the rank of a field-marshal, or a commissary-general—at 
an early period of life embraced the profession of a military ¢ accoutrement 
maker. His house of business was in the Strand, and there were few re- 
giments in the service not entered in the ledger of Green and Groutage— 
the last was my father’s partner, a complete Lyeurgus in his way—that 
is to say, a thorough man of busimess. The ardour | of my father's spirit 
enabled him, dusting the war with France, which circumstances of delicaey 
prevent me from dwelling on at this moment, being anxious to spare the 
feelings of this country—to acquire a very handsome independence; in fact, 
what we call in E ngl: and, a nice little fortune. But he had never entered into 
the married state”—here Madame de Vaudet breathed a commiserating sigh 

—‘‘nor was it until some years after the battle of W you are aware 
of what | allude to ?”— Madame de Vaudet bowed her head affirmatively 
with an expression of gratitude at my forbearance—‘ that the idea of 
matrimony entered into his head; the stern duties of his profession had 
rendered his affections purely platonical, and the love of the human race 
had hitherto not found a place in his bosom. But in the year 1822, 
when the golden dreams of glory were beginning to fade from his view, 
and the prospect of again distinguishing himself in the field was growing 
less distinct—having arrived, moreover, at the mature age of fifty-five— 
the new ambition fired him of becoming the father of a family, and there- 
by perpetuating a race which he felt ought never to be extinct. At this 
juncture he first encountered my mother; as the poet says, ° He came—he 
saw—and conquered ; or, as an ingenious friend of mine has classically 
translated it, ‘ He venied—he vidied—and he vicied !”” 

‘How exceedingly romantic!” exclaimed my fair and attentive audi- 
tress ; “‘ pray proceed, Mr. Green—I cannot tell you how much you in- 
terest me. 

Subduing my emotion as well as I could, for my feelings had been 
excited by my own eloquent language, | resumed: 

“Of the union thus formed, |, madame, was the solitary fruit. In all 
pains I should, like his late Majesty George IV., have had several 

rothers and sisters, but my father was suddenly cut off when I was only 
four months old. Loyalty was the cause of his death—that is to say, 
loy oe punch, and thin’ shoes; for at his annual dinner on the king's 
birthday—his attachment to the House of Brunswick being proverbial— 

he would dance on the lawn in spite of the representations of my mother 
that he was too fat to dance, and too much excited to keep a correct 
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equilibrium. The grass was damp, his energy was excessive, he caught 
a severe cold, and in three days the firm of Green and Groutage had lost 
its head. My mother was resolved to give herseif up entirely to the cul- 
tivation of my dawning abilities, retired from the concern, and made my 
education her chief care. Her first care was to instil into me—” 

“1 beg your pardon for the interruption, Mr. Green—it will be a de- 
lightful task, as your great poet says, to listen at some future day to the 
precepts of your amiable parent—but to tell you the truth, I half expect 
a visit shortly from M. de Vieux Rusé, and it would, I think, be plea- 
santer for yourself to have told me all before he came. You ean there- 
fore leave out, if you please, all that relates to the interesting adventures 
of your early life, and proceed at once to the principal object of your 
conversation. I think you observed, that your father was a wealthy 
man |” 

“Pretty well, madame,” said I, as I righted myself on the sofa, and 
pulled down my wristbands; “ he left me 20,000/. in the three per cents, 
aud property in houses and other securities to the value of 900U. a year 
—the house at Peckham is my mother’s during her lifetime, together 
with her jointure of 600/. a year more—all of which will one day be 
mine, 

‘‘ Admirable man !” exclaimed Madame de Vaudet, fervently, “ what an 
excellent father «you had, Mr. Green. Ah, if it had been possible, how 
happy | should have been to have made his acquaintance. But tell me,” 
she added, with a smiling air, “ yours was a proud inheritance certainly, 
but you young English gentlemen are naturally of a gay disposition— 
the temptations of the world are very great—your carriages, your horses, 
your dogs, your—what shall I say—all the amusements incident to 
youth, oceupy and environ you; your disposition, too, is generous-—that 
I know ; I trust”—and this was said in a tone of motherly seriousness— 
“the patrimony you derived from that worthy accoutrement-maker, your 
father, is but little diminished. You have many years yet before you, 
and it would effect me very much to learn that any of your future com- 
forts were abridged by the improvidence of early life.” 

I was man of the world enough to know the value of the compliment 
concealed beneath Madame de Vaudet’s really kind inquiries as to the 
state of my fortune, and I answered with becoming frankness. 

“T have not perhaps, been a positive Titus in the husbandry of my 
means, nor a@ Brutus in my social enjoyments, but my broker's account 
and my banker's book are still, I hope, of a very satisfactory complexion; 
the settlements which I am able to make upon the future Mrs. Jolly 
Green, will, I trust, sufficiently establish the fact.” 

“May I ask, Mr. Green, who are the gentlemen whom you have 
mentioned ?”” 

Before I could reply to Madame de Vaudet the door of the salon 
suddenly opened, and the Viscount de Vieux Rusé and Sir Henry Jones 
made their appearance. ; 

_ I was less surprised at their entrance than at the ee 
in which Madame de Vaudet addressed the former, as su y 
turned round and perceived him: her countenance was for the moment 
entirely divested of the pleasing smile which it had worn during our con- 
Versation, and her brow contracted in so remarkable a manner, that 1 own 
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it caused me some apprehension, not so much on my own account as that 
I imagined she had been suddenly taken ill. 

I was confirmed in this suspicion by her own words, for when she saw 
my piercing eye fixed upon oo she obtained a mastery over herself, 
and in a tone in which the affable was blended with the aigre, she 
said, 

“Pardon me, Mr. Green—a sudden spasm, to which I have been sub- 
ject since the misfortunes which befel the late > en family—always 
recalled at the sight of a nobleman of the old school—nothing more, it 
will go off immediately. Ah, mon cher vicomte, enchantée de vous voir, 
Vous aussi, Sir Henry! je ne vous avais pas remarqué!” 

It struck me that the viscount did not manifest much feeling at the 
sight of Madame de Vaudet’s indisposition, of which, however, he must 
have been aware, for he advanced with the same pleasant smile which 
generally lit up his urbane features. 

‘‘ Bon jour, madame,—ah, bon jour, Monsieur Grin,—how you do, sare, 
aftere your littel accident! Inevare saw one man sit on de top of a horse 
as Monsieur Grin when he was runned away. There is not many at the 
Cirque of Franconi what would behave like him. Shake hand, Mon- 
sieur Grin. Mon Dieu! | would not have ride that beast for ever so 
moch money.” 

Sdeeahed the noble viscount for his kind inquiries, but diffidently, 
as a man does who has recently performed some great exploit, for I now 
began to consider the affair of the horse in its true light; I had, at first, 
been rather apprehensive that the British character might have suffered 
from the fact of my not having been able to hold the animal in, but when 
I saw that men of first-rate experience congratulated me on the manner in 
which I rode him, I inwardly acknowledged that I was another Beppo, 
and visions of going across the country with the East Surrey foxhounds, 
brightened the perspective. 

The viscount now addressed a few words in French in a low tone to 
Madame de Vaudet, who, turning to me, begged I would excuse her for 
atime, as business of importance required her immediate attention. Sir 
Henry Jones also made a sign intimating his desire to speak to me in 
private. I therefore saluted my future belle mére, as we say in France, 
and Sir Henry and I quitted the apartment together. 

“ Well, Jolly, my boy,” said the baronet as soon as we had reached my 
room, “I suppose the whole affair is settled now ; what does Madame 
de Vaudet say ?” 

“think,” returned I, ‘‘I think I shall have no difficulty in that 
quarter ; all I want is, a precise answer from Angelique,—just as a matter 
of form, for I need not tell you Jones, that 1 did the thing completely at 
the review to-day. But her mother wishes to know if Angelique has 
absolutely accepted my offer, and an interview of five minutes, I suspect, 
will settle that question.” 

“ As to that,” said Sir Henry, “‘ of course there can be no difficulty on 
that score—that is to sey no difficulty that can’t be overcome. You know 
I told you I had something to say to you.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Well—it’s all right, old fellow; but there is a slight impedi- 
ment,” 
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“ How can it be all right?” I exclaimed in alarm, “if there is any 
obstacle. Angelique does not object to my person, does she ?” 

“Not the least in the world,” answered the baronet smiling, “she 
thinks you quite wnique in that respect, as in every other; but the fact is 
she has made a vow.” 

“My God! she isn’t a nun, I hope ?” 

“Not the least in the world ; on the contrary, quite ready to become a 
wife. But for all that, she has recorded a vow, and I krow her charac- 
ter so well, she is so strictly religious, that nothing will induce her not to 
fulfil it.” 

“ Pray tell me the nature of it,” I urged, with anxiety. 

“Why, you see,” said Sir Henry, with a slight degree of hesitation, 
“ Mademoiselle de Vaudet belongs to a very high family ; and in France, 
you know, they are very particular about this sort of thing.” 

“The Greens,” interrupted I, proudly— 

“| know all about that,” quickly returned the baronet ; “ they are as 
old as the hills, you were going to say; but the fact is, you are nota 
peer, Jolly ; you haven't got a title ; and when she was fourteen years 
old, Mademoiselle de Vaudet took an oath—it was the last request of 
her noble father, before he expiated his—that is to say, sealed his 
attachment to the Bourbons with his blood—she took an oath, you see, 
never to marry any man under the rank of a marquis.” 

“You don’t say so!” I cried, with astonishment, ‘ does she really 
mean it ? Why, that’s a settler altogether. I’m not a marquis—there 
isn’t a title of any kind in our family ; there never was—except my great 
grandfather,” I added, recollecting myself, “he was Lord Mayor of 
London. What a pity civie dignitaries are not hereditary. What is to 
be done r 

“ There’s nothing impossible, my dear Jolly, when a fellow has lots 
of tin. It’s quite true you’re not a lord any more than your great-grand- 
father was a crusader ; but when Mademoiselle de Vaudet made a vow 
not to marry one beneath the rank of a marquis, she didn’t specify that 
he was to be an English nobleman.” 

‘“ But how much nearer to the mark am I still?” 

“Just this. In France you may buy any title you like, according to 
the amount you are willing to pay for it. So much for a count, so much 
for a marquis, so much for a duke, and so on. Now I happen to know 
that just at this moment there is a marquisate to be sold. A fine old 
chateau,—lots of wild-boar in the forest,—the privilege of making your 
own champagne,—droits de seigneur of various kinds, and the right of 
standing on the footboard of the king’s carriage at his coronation. The 
property belongs to a friend of De Vieux-Rusé, and as he happens to 
want money just now, it will go for a mere song.” 

‘“What’s the amount ?” I inquired, with trembling agitation ; for the 
spirit of the feudal ages began to stir within my bosom. 

“ A hundred thousand francs; only four thousand pounds!” 

“ But I haven’t got so much ready with me.” 

“Oh, that’s of no consequence. They'll take,—say forty thousand 
down, and the rest in a bill at three Biro te You've only to fork out— 

Angelique is released from her vow,—two creatures are made happy, and 
you are the Marquis de Cornichon !” 
Nov.—voL. LXXVIII. NO. CCCXI. 2B 
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I have wandered alone. 





arquis de Cornichon,” replied I. “I accept my destiny, 


Mv mother’s son consents to be a Paladin.” 





Sir Henry's eyes glistened with real feeling when he heard my deter- 
mination. 

‘* You are the King of Trumps!” he exclaimed, with effusion. 

At that moment a tap at the door was heard, and the Viscount de 
Vieux Rusé, his wig rather awry, ushered himself into my chamber. 





I HAVE WANDERED ALONE. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


I. 

I HAVE wander'd alone 

When the heavens were bright, 
And the moon, ou her throne, 

Sat the queen of the night: 
When the stars for our meeting 

Were waiting, my dear, 
And the winds for our greeting 

Were whispering near ; 
But the winds whisper’d lonely, 

The stars seem’d to fret, 
And the moon was the only 

Fair lady I met. 

II. 

I have wander’d alone 

At the dawning of day, 
Ere the flow’rets had blown 

"Neath the warm solar ray; 
When night, that encumbers 

Fount, flow’ret, and tree, 
To burst from its slumbers, 

Seem’d waiting for thee : 
But the flow’rs seem'd all lonely 

To weep with regret, 
And the lark was the only 

Bright spirit I met. 


IIL. 

I have wander'd alone 

By the shore of the sea, 
Till the waves seem’d to moan 

For the absence of thee ; 
Till the stars came again, 

And the moon rose on high, 
And the winds kiss’d the main 

Like the breath of a sigh; 
But the winds they sigh’d lonely, 

The stars seem’d to fret, 
And the moon was the only 
Fair lady I met! 
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LITERATURE. 


MARY ANNE WELLINGTON.* 


INTERESTING as the memoirs of Mary Anne Wellington are, the manner 
in which the reverend editor has treated his subject, has greatly height- 
ened its value and importance. Wherever there is a bane an antidote is also 
certain to exist, and the philosophic and religious spirit which Mr. Cobbold 
has thrown into the sad circumstances of military life, and the still more 
deplorable evils of war, form a noble contrast to the unsound and demo- 
ralising outcry that has lately been raised against all that appertains to an 
old existing system of things, and which our children’s children (however 
desirable such an event may be,) are not likely to live to see superseded 
by universal friendship, peace, and good-will. 

“| should be very unhappy,” Hewitt, the soldier husband of Mary Anne, 


is made to remark when in the lines of Lisbon, “if I thought that my soul 
would be lost because I go into battle.,’ 


“ Well,” replied his comrade, “but you will admit that a soldier's life is dan- 
gerous to his salvation.” 

“ Yes, I will admit that it is ; but so is every man’s: and frequently a civi- 
lian’s life is much more hazardous in that respect than a soldier's.” 

** Why so ?” 

“ Because I see so many unrighteous, hard-fisted, mean, treacherous, wicked 
men, with all the external semblance of peace, who are so far from God as to let 
nothing rule them but covetousness. They are ten times more rapacious than 
a soldier, ten times more cruel, ten times more violent ; because some of 
them are so wrapt up in what the world, and their own society think of them, 
that they will sometimes do violence to their own nature, as well as to the 
laws of God.” 

This is retorting a common censure in a manner that is well deserved. 
It has become a subject of ordinary conversation that in the dearth 
that now threatens the poor of this land, many of those most re- 
markable for their outward piety, have been the greatest purchasers of 
rice, peas, beans, and other articles likely to come into great demand, 
thus causing an actual rise in the prices of provisions, in order that they 
may profit by the wants and sufferings of the community at large. “Wars,” 
Hewitt is made to say in continuation of his argument, “ will not cease 
till covetousness, extortion, pride, and presumption, have given way to 
that grace and humility of wae which, while it purifies nature, proves 
that eternity has overcome time.” In other words till man’s moral 
nature is changed. The war of man against man is daily and hourly as 
fiercely raged, as in the instance above given, as ever were inter-national 
wars. 

Mary Anne Wellington was born amidst the booming of guns, was 
wedded to military life at a time when the sword had gone through all 
the lands of Christendom to smite them, and only quitted the pro- 
longed strife of the battle-field for the still more enduring persecutions of 
the world we live in. The daughter of an artilleryman, she came into 
the world during the celebrated siege of Gibraltar, and grew up upon the 
rock to be a comely maid, her pidies es being superintended by her 





* Mary Anne Wellington, the soldier's daughter, wife, and widow. By the 
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arents, who lived in a small cottage detached from the barracks, and 
above the town. Wellington, the father, was a man of strict regularity 
yet not of a morose disposition, aud he had for a partner in his domestic 
concerns, a tidy, lively, honest, and virtuous wife. His comrades would 
often come to spend an hour or two with Wellington and his wife, and 
mary a one envied them their happiness in their little rock-built cottage, 
As to Mary Anne her most youthful distinction appears to have been her 
intimate knowledge of all the galleries and caves of the rock, and its less 
accessible and giddy heights, to which by her intelligence and activity 
she often acted as guide. 

This early part of her career is diversified, however, by some details of 
the siege, by a narrative of some sad results that were brought about b 
French republican propagandism, which had stretched its grim and blood- 
stained claws even to this isolated rock ; by an adventurous attempt made 
by a young officer to explore one of the caves which is most difficult of 
access, and which attempt very nearly had a fatal termination. The maid 
of the rock had also gone into service in the family of Colonel Airey, and 
it was shortly after this that a young recruit of the 48th regiment arrived 
in the Caleutta, and who became afterwards the husband of Mary Anne, 
but not till he had risen high in the opinion of all by his musical talents 
and proticiency, although his almost only master was Dan Long, a musi- 
cian of the regiment, and the most agreeable, eccentric, and estimable 
character in the book. Mary Anne’s regard for the peculiarities and vir- 
tues of this old man appear to have partaken of a kind of idolatry. 

This Dan Long was the real hero of a story that is well known among 
the survivors of the Peninsular war, and to which Mr. Lever has assisted to 
give a well-deserved publicity. This, however, does not take away from 
the interest of the authentic particulars. Dan Long had been crippled at 
the affair of Albuera, and so great a favourite was he with the regiment, 
that his companions almost refused to move on without him, and the 
colonel determined to humour them and ordered one of his horses to be 
placed at the drum-major’s disposal, who was at the same time nominated 
trumpeter of the 48th. Old Dan had had much practice with horses in 
his boyhood, in the stables of an Irish squire, and he soon became ac- 
quainted with his nag and his nag with him, and Dan taught him many 
a trick. He never gave him a meal but by sound of his trumpet ; he 
never tethered him at night, but by some different note of the same in- 
strument. So that, if the animal came for water or for corn, to be sad- 
dled or to be foddered, to be tied up cr to be mounted, all was done by 
the voice of the trumpet, and the beast knew the sound so well that let it 
be ranging where it would, the moment Dan’s merry note rang in his ear 
he would come galloping and neighing, at full speed, and with distended 
nostrils. Bellerophon was also a remarkable horse in appearance. He 
had lost an ear by a musket ball, and for the sake of uniformity, the other 
had been docked to the same proportions, He was also jet black, with a 
white star upon the forehead. 

The eve of the Battle of Salamanca was characterised by a thunder- 
storm of the most terrific description. Poor Bellerophon, affrighted by 
a flash of lightning that struck the earth directly in front of him, sprang 
from his fastenings, and never relaxed his speed till stopped b rushing 
into the midst of the French horses. The denouement we shall relate in 
the words of the author. 
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“ Poor Dan’s lamentations were in vain! He lost his horse, and should he 
have to retreat on the morrow, he must be very soon overtaken by the foe, 
The storm had not abated till long after the sun had risen, and the Battle of 
Salamanca had begun. ‘The light troops were skirmishing with each other, and 
many desperate individual combats took place. 

“As acavalry regiment of the enemy wheeled in front of the 48th, every 
soldier saw the trumpeter’s horse in the front rank of the enemy. 

“* There is your charger, Bellerophon, colonel, with the French trumpeter 
ov his back! I wish we could get him for Dan again,’ said the adjutant. 

“*1f what I have heard be true, Dan can best get him for himself. Order 
the trumpeter to the front of the ranks.’ 

“* Do you see my horse ? said the colonel to poor Dan, who came limping, 
trumpet in hand, into the presence of his commanding officer. ‘I have heard 
you can make that horse do any thing. Now tell him to come here, and 
1 will give him to you, if he comes, and you shall never be charged a penny 
for his keep.’ 

“The old soldier's eye twinkled with joy. 

“¢ He's worth a good blast, your honour; and, if the Frenchman has de- 
prived him of his breakfast. I should not be surprised, your honour, if he 
should want one himself. Hurrah for the trumpeter’s horse !’ said Dan. 

“ And with that he applied his trumpet to his mouth, and gave the French 
regiment such aloud and merry call, that they half suspected a charge of 
cavalry from the British lines. What was their astonishment, however, to 
find that both regiments were to be convulsed with laughter at such an awful 
moment! In vain their own trumpeter sought to restrain the English horse. 
He turned his head, and in a moment galloped forward, in the sight of all 
the troops, to the British trumpeter, who kept on blowing his merry morning 
call, till rider and horse arrived at the hand of Dan Long, to receive their 
breakfast. | 

“It was in vain that the Frenchman pulled against Bellerophon. He had 
made up his mind to go to his old master, and if he would not let him go with- 
out him, why then, nolens volens, he must keep him company. 

“«Ha! monsieur. How do you do?’ said Dan. ‘ Allow me to have the 
honour of holding your stirrup whilst you alight. Brother trampeter I am glad 
to see you come to partake of British hospitality. I am glad you like my steed, 
and if you just come to the rear with me, I have good entertainment for man 
and beast.’ 

“It is not very difficult to divine the poor Frenchman’s feelings. He looked 
as if he would have killed the horse, and probably had he had time and oppor- 
tunity he would have so done before he would have been taken prisoner. But 
the thing was so rapidly performed, that Dan was master of his horse before the 
poor fellow could recover his senses. Another minute, and the rightful owner had 
changed places with the usurper, and the gallant 48th beheld their trumpeter 
exalted in his right position.” 


Alas! poor Dan Long, after surviving all the battles of the Peninsula, 
blew his last blast before Toulouse. At that ill-timed en ment a cannon- 
shot took off his right leg just below the knee, killed Bellerophon, and 
stretched our heroine’s friend upon the earth. But she and her husband 
did not fail, when victory had crowned British endurance, to g° upon the 
battle-field and look after their venerable and venerated friend. 


“* Here! somewhere here, we stood,’ said Hewitt, ‘lend a hand with your 
lantern, Collins, and let us look sharp for our brave old friend. Look, yonder 
lies ahorse! Come on, he cannot be far off.’ 

“Poor Bellerophon’s white streak down the face was the first proof of the 
pews of the fallen trumpeter, aad there they found their dear old man, who 

ad managed to form his own bivouac for the night, between the outstretched 
and stiff limbs of his old horse ; he had lifted himself with his arms and con- 
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trived to rest his back against the body of the horse, and exhausted with the 
loss of blood from his broken limb, he sat, or reclined, as it were, in the shadow 
otdeath. As the light fell upon his countenance our heroine lost the wonted 
calmness with which she had been accustomed to survey these scenes, and rush. 
ing forward she fell beside him, and, as she thought, kissed the cold lips of the 
dead trumpeter ; but Dan was not dead. The old soldier lifted his right hand 
from his side, whilst his left still held his trumpet, and brought it round the 
neck of his ‘adopted daughter, who, with a frantic delight, grasped it, and 
placed it near her heart. 

“* Bring me the water, Hewitt! Stop, he lifts his head, give him a little 
draught. The weary soldier received it at her hands, drank a little, looked up 
and smiled. 

“Give me your can, Hewitt. A few dropsof brandy.’ The veteran revived, 
but there was a pool of blood at his foot. Alas! it was seen that his right leg 
was shot off, and the clothing was saturated with the poor fellow’s life-blood. — 

** Let us remove him into the town. Here, Hewitt, Collins, Harbour! let 
us lay him in his own cloak, and each take a corner, and so bear him to the 
hospital !” 

“The brave fellow, however, shook his head, looked ghastly pale, and with 
accents feeble, yet perfectly distinct, he said: 

“*Move me not! move me not! God bless you, my dear child—God bless 
you! Put your trust in him; he will raise you up friends, but none that will 
love vou more than old Dan has. Hark! hark! what noise is that I hear? It is 
a shont of unusual triumph! Do let me now what it means! It is in the 
town! Hark! I hearsomething different from any thing Ihave ever yet heard! 
It sounds like the blessed angel’s voice proclaiming peace !’ 

* And, true enough, at that moment, thousands shouted from the walls, from 
the town, from the camp, and from the battle-tield, ‘ Peace! peace! peace ? The 
first sound was heardin the theatre, where, though death, darkness, and dismay 
sat on many a serious countenance around that city, yet within it, within the 
walls of the theatre, the express bringing the tiding that Buonaparte’s reign was 
over, was first publicly announced. 

“A soldier was hastening accross the plain, to communicate the tidings to Sir 
Rowland Hill, who wasin pursuit of the flying squadrons of the enemy, and 
passed by the spot where Dan, surrounded by his friends, was actually dying. 
His life was waning fast, but his military ear had caught the sound of that, which 
the soldier now, in hasty accents, proclaimed to the interesting group on the 
field. 

«* Napoleon has fallen! the war is at an end! Peace is proclaimed ; and I 
am now going to stop the tide of battle! God bless you—good bye!’ and off 
dashed the messenger of peace, whilst all looked earnestly at the dying Dan, to 
see what effect it would have upon him. 

“Our heroine wiped off the cold, chilly perspiration gathering on his brow, 
and ber husband wrapped his warm cloak over his limbs. Calm, very calm was 
the face of the warrior. His intellect seemed to be clearer than it had ever 
been, and his voice for a few moments stronger, as he elevated his eyes to the 
clear, starlit sky, and, pressing our heroine’s hand, he said : 

“ God’s will be done! Thank God, my dear friends, who has permitted me 
to live to bear those sounds, which I hope will prove a happiness to his people, 
as they do acomfort to my soul. Hewitt, you will find my poor limb on the 
other side of my horse ; bring it here directly. Here—place it under my cloak, 
and, dear friends, promise me one thing before I die !’ 

“* Yes! yes—we will! 

“* Dig my grave on this very spot--ay, this very night; wrap me in this old 
cloak, place the trumpet by my side, take my purse from my pocket and divide 
its contents equally among you. And now mind what I say—love one another ! 
God bless you all! Hewitt, pray with me for pardon ; and now, my dear friends, 
lift me up a little, and let me breathe out my soul to the God of battles and 
peace who limself is the great conqueror of time, who gave me breath, and to 
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whom I return it, humbly hoping that he will restore it to a perfect body in 
eternal peace at the last day. Dear friends, farewell! my hope isin him who 
has conquered death by the sacrifice of himself !’ 

“ Thus died the veteran with one tranquil sigh ; bowing his hoary head upon 
the last battle field, and affording a lesson to those who knelt by him, such as the 
best Christian soldier might desire to learn, and such as a faithful warrior only 
shall ever know.” 


Throughout all the trying scenes, advances and retreats, victories and 
reverses, that belonged to the Peninsular campaign, our heroine had a 
great and goodly mission to perform. She became one of the best and 
most renowned nurses of the sick and the wounded. Her whole history is 
indeed full of the kindliest feelings and the most unselfish devotion, both 
in regard to herself, her husband, and Dan Long, that ever cheered human 
bosoms, and earned for them rewards hereafter, if so tardy in coming in 
this world. 


«A soldier,” says the Rev. Mr. Cobbold, “of this much maligned body may 
love his country as well as the citizen, and may be as good a Christian, and as 
great a lover of peace as one who has spent all the days of his life in a little 
country village, where a red coat is stared at with all the gaping astonishment 
of rustic simplicity. He may also be as good a husband, father, and friend, as 
the humblest quaker in the land. 

“ Forgiveness of injuries, which is the great characteristic of the gospel of 
God, is, indeed, more natural to the soldier than even to the man of peace ; 
and many are the instances on record of unnatural and unforgiving tempe rs 
among men of external habits of peace, which the soldier would be the first 
to condemn.” 

At atime when futurity dimly unveils a distant prospect of English 
interference in Spanish politics, and when a party that should arise in 
opposition to the Bourbons, would most assuredly be put down by French 
bayonets, not improbably again involving Great Britain in the domestic 
troubles of that ill-fated country, it is important to recall the conduct of 
the Spaniards to their brave allies, who paid for every thing when fight- 
ing in their cause. 

“We were welcomed,” says our author, “ by the people of Oporto 
as their deliverers!—No plundering was allowed. We had sharp work.— 
No prospect of prize money, though vessels were in the port laden with 
thousands of tuns of wine, and other property. The merchant: of Oporto 
are a mean set! But if they are mean, the Spaniards are literally 
brutes, for I verily believe that, at the moment I am writing, after the 
hardest fight the 48th has ever had, they would here, in Talavera, let us 
starve sooner than supply us with the necessaries of life. Money cannot 
procure bread. I wish Sir Arthur would just let them see that, if they will 
not supply us when we pay, they should be made to do so without delay.” 


Again, at Talavera :— 


“ We have been half starved—half do I say ? some of us completely so ; and 
yet, when we left Talavera and the French gained it, they found enough for 
their army for months to come. Never, in the history of wars, will Spanish 
cruelty and ingratitude be forgotten. If ever the British nation shall thoroughly 
understand the manner in which British soldiers have been treated by the 
Spaniards, they will bitterly repent the blood spilt for a people who have not 
the humanity of savages. Wild savages would weep over the sufferings of a 
deliverer, but these cold-blooded rascals will treat our commander's requests 
with disdain, and swear that his soldiers are banquetting on the fat of the land, 
when they are literally starving. To see their cowardice, their beastly bruta- 
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lity and abominable selfishness and inhumanity, is enough to make us wish the 
were our enemies instead of pretended alhes.” 

There is enough in these sentences, the truth of which is corroborated 
by all contemporaneous testimony, to lead one to pause in any hasty as- 
sistance give n to so se Itish and ungrateful a people. That is, however, 
happily, a thing as yet quite hypothe tic ‘al, one more immediately before 
us, is i, assist in giving aid to the soldier’s daughter, wife, and widow, th e 


=> 


kind friend-and tender nurse of hundreds of our countrymen in athiction. 


y 


It is impossible to peruse these simple = of a life of strange trials 
and vicissitudes, without feeling an interest im her person, and we sin- 
cerely hope that the m iblication of this reeord will not be without solid 
advantaces to her in her widowed old are. 





THE ROMAN TRAITOR.* 


Ture is a stately earnestness and manly vigour in this Roman tale 
that raises it far above the ordina ry run of novels. It is said that the 
classic novel is not popular, if so, it must be from want of general sympa- 
thy with the subject. Of the particular sympathies of the ‘educated there 
ean be no doubt, but they are not the class to uphold the dissemination 
of a knowledge of the private manners of the Romans through the medium 


of fiction. ‘The utmost licence that can be allowed in such literary in- 
quiries, is a field already occupied by * Becker's Gallus.” “ Valerie,” “ The 
Fawn of Sertorius” and “ The Roman Traitor,” are classical romances, 


in which the true is so commingled with the fictitious, that it would be 
ditticult for the uninitiated always to distinguish where the one ceases and 
the other begins, hence the perusal of such works is unsuited to youth. 
Asa work of art, “ The Roman Traitor” will, however, stand deserv- 
edly high. The author has not only familiarised himself with the domes- 
tic life of the Romans, as far as it is known to us, but he has thoroughly 
embued himself with the feeling and spirit of the times, so much so, that 
uw) pe rusing his stirring pages, we fancy ourselves in company with Varro 
or Catullus, as we are liter: ally in that of Cicero and Sallust, whose tran- 
scripts of the speeches of Cato, Czesar, and Catiline, as well as those of 
Cicero himself, are literally incorporated in the text. It is almost to be 
recretted, that where so much pains-taking has been bestowed upon a 
work, that the author should have allowed himself to run riot in the ficti- 
tious past. It is very much to be doubted, if, in the era of Roman his- 
tory, that was so s adly signalised by the conspiracy of Catiline, corrup- 
tion of morals had attained that height which Mr. Herbert has here de- 
picted to us. That there existed a spendthrift, dissipated, and luxurious 
youth, “an ill-zoned youth,” as Casar termed it, solely devoted to the 
pleasures of the table, or to intrigues with the most fair and noble of 
Rome’s ladies, there can be no doubt, but that a father, and that father 
the stern Catiline himself, could so far debase himself as to sacrifice a 
daughter at the shrine of ambition, is almost an outrage on credulity. 
The tale opens vigorously with the murder of Cicero's favourite slave 
by the are h-conspirator. Catiline meeting Cethegus perceived that they 
were watched, and the spy having endeavoured to escape from his fierce 


— 
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enemies, the night chase through the streets of Rome is most spiritedly 
described. At length 


“Up the dark filthy avenue they sped, the fierce pursuer now gaining on 
the fugitive at every bound, till, had he stretched his arm out, he might have 
seized him, till his breath hot and strong, waved the disordered elf-locks that 
fell down upon the bare neck of his flying victim. And now the low wall of 
the plebeian burving-ground (the Esquiline) arose before them, shaded by 
mighty cypresses, and overgrown with tangled ivy; at one wild bound the 
hunted slave leaped over it into the trackless gloom ; at one wild bound the 
fierce pursuer followed him. 

“Scarcely a yard asunder, they alighted on the rank grass of that charnel- 
grove, and not three more paces did they take, ere Catiline had hurled his 
victim to the earth, and cast himself upon him; choking his cries for help by 
the compression of his sinewy fingers, which grasped with tenacity little in- 
ferior to that of an iron vice, the miserable wretch’s gullet.” 

‘The slave dies, and Catiline loses his poinard. 

“*Tabet! he hath it! muttered Catiline, quoting the well-known expres- 
sion of gladiatorial strife—‘he hath it, but all the plagues of Erebus light on 
it! My good stiletto lies near to him in the swarth darkness to testify against 
me ; nor by great Hecate! is there one chance in ten of finding it. Well, be 
itso,’ he added, turniog upon his heel—‘ be it so, for most like it bath fallen 
in the deep, long grass, where none will ever find it, and if they do I reck not.’ 

“ And with a careless and unmoved demeanour, well pleased with his sue- 
cess, and casting not one retrospective thought toward his slaughtered victim, 
one half-repentant sigh upon his awful crime, he, too, hurried away to join 
his dread associates at their appointed meeting.” 

But Catiline had reckoned without the fates. The young patrician, 
Paulus Arvina, finds the dagger and the murdered slave, al at once 
conveys intelligence to the first consul, who suggests that he should wear 
the weapon openly, a rather dangerous means of detecting a murderer, 
it might be thought, but as Roman society was constituted, Paulus was 
protected by his patrician connexions. So that Catiline, when he dis- 
covers who is the possessor at once of his poinard and his secret, instead 
of adopting such measures against the youth as he would have had re- 
course to, had it been a plebeian, seduces him into his house, and ensnares 
him, through the means of his daughter, the voluptuous Lucia. Passing 
here the scene in the Triclinium, where livers of geese, turbot fricasseed 
in cream, and peacocks stuffed with truffles anticipated the jfotes gras, 
turbots &@ la creme, and dindons aux truffes of modern gastronomes, 
and that which ensued after the savoury repast, as probably more espe- 
cial'y written for the edification of the learned scholar to whom the work 
is dedicated ; it is sufficient to say that Paulus awakes from the passionate 
delirium to be himself again, and by that strange caprice, so peculiarly 
Roman, for his sake, the profligate Lucia passes over to the good cause, 
and absolves him of an oath of fealty and secresy extorted in the moment 
of passionate intoxication. The manner in which the virtuous Julia, 
Paulus's previously accepted lover, pardons this momentary fall from the 
paths of rectitude, this temporary forgetfulness of all that is due to 
virtue, honour, and patriotism, is exceedingly well told. 

But of a far more imposing style of narrative is the history and pro- 
gress and vicissitudes of the conspiracy. The disclosures, the warnings, 
the assembling of the senate, and Cicero’s immortal denunciations, are 
only followed by still more hazardous exploits on the part of the con- 
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spirators, ever foiled by the superior sagacity and the watchfulness of 
Cicero and of Cato. When the hour had come, with their leader at 
their ‘in ad, the conspirators waited only for the signal, named by Catiline 
in the house of Laca—the blood of Cicero— 


“ Catiline and his clients were not a hundred paces distant from Cicero and 
the assembled nobles. They had halted. — Their hands were busy in the 
bosom of their gowns, grip: ng the hilts of their assassin’s tools! 

“Cethegns and the gladiators were not a hundred paces distant from the 
was, Le of the Janiculum and the cohort’s bannered eagle. 

“ They, too, had halted—they, too, were forming in battle order—the "y, too, 
were mus te ring ‘the ir breath for the dread onset —the *v, too, were hi indling their 
war weapons, 

‘Almost had Caius Crispus, in his mad triumph, shouted victory. One 
moment and Rome had been the prize for the winner in the gladiator’s 
battle 

‘And the notes of the brazen trumpets had not yet died away among the 
echoing tills. ‘Phey had not died away before they were taken up and re- 
peated, east and west, north and south, by shriller, more pervading clangours. 

‘It burst over the heads of the astonished people like heaven’s thunder, the 
wild, prolonged war-flourish of the legions. From the Tarpeien rock and the 
guarded capitol, from the rampired Janiculum, from the fortress beyond the 
Elian bridge, from the towered steeps of the Quirinal, broke simultaneously the 
well-known Roman war-note! 

* Upsprang, along the turreted wall of the Janiculum, with crested casques 
and burnished brazen corslets, and the tremendous javelins of the coliorts, a 
long line of Metellus’s legionaries. 

And last, not least, as that warlike din smote the sky, Cicero, on whom 
every eve of that vast concourse was riveted, flung back his toga, and stood 
for th cor nspicuous, armed with a mighty breast- plate, and girded with the 
sword that won him, at an after-day, among the mountains of Cilicia, the high 
style of [mperat: rn. 


} 


Anticipated, frustrated, outwitted, it is needless to add the conspirators 
glared on each other hopeless. Against forees so combined there was no 
chance of suecess. But there is no halting place in the dark path of 
wickedness. Finding that no steps were taken by the government for 
his apprehension or punishment, Catiline waxed bold again, and hired 
three German gladiators to slay the consul, a conspiracy which, like the 
others, was frustrated. This last conspiracy produc ed Cicero’s great 
oration in the temple on the Palatine, which was followed by the traitor’s 
fight, or rather withdrawal, for, strange to say, the escort of Catiline 
rode through the city streets at midnight, audacious, in full military 
pomp, in ordered files, with a cavalry clarion timing their steady march, 
their javelins sparkling in the moonbeams, and the renowned eagle 
poised with bright wings above them, to carry civil war into the 
pros 1nces, 

It was but a sorry boast of Cicero’s when he cried aloud on the follow- 
ing day in the crowded senate, “ Abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit.” Mas- 
sacre and conflagration were still to follow the footsteps of the traitor. 
The seizure of Titus Volturcius on the Mulvian bridge, led to the condem- 
nation of many conspirators that remained in the bosom of Rome. The 


fate of Lentulus, of Cethegus, of Czeparius, and the one more instance of 


inexorable Roman honour in the fate of Aulus Fulvius, are told in the 
same strain of classical energy, as is the whole story. 


“An hour afterwards, Cicero stood on the rostrum, near the Libonian well— 
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that rostrum whereon at a later day Lentulus’s prophecy was fulfilled—and 
called out, in a voice as solemn and almost as deep as thunder— 

“«*Tiey Were!’ 

“And the voice of the people yelled out its joy, because they were no 
jonger: and hailed their slayer the saviour and father of his country. 

« A few years afterwards, how did they not hail Anthony ?” 

The camp in the Apennines, and the gallant defence made by Caius 
Crispus in the watch tower of Usella, afford some further fine revivals of 
olden times and seenery, and lead the way to the final battle-field of Pis- 
toria, where the murderous career of the arch-conspirator—a_ national 
emanation of republican institutions —was for ever closed. It is almost 
impossible, but that this stirring and highly descriptive history of the 
great Catiline conspiracy, can fail to make the classic novel more popu- 
lar than it has hitherto been with desultory readers. 


THE IDLER REFORMED.* 


Witit a well-filled purse, a pair of horses, a curricle, and a boat ; a free 
and easy address, and a very handsome figure and countenance, Augustus 
Cunnington was ‘a very fine fellow,” and all he wished was to continue 
to be a very fine fellow all his days. But Augustus had a mamma, a lady 
politician, a thorough-bred Whig, and an enthusiastic abolitionist, and her 
ambition is to make an hereditary politician of the heir to the family 
estates and intellect. But so great an abhorrence has Augustus of lady- 
politicians, that was it not for the amusements indispensable to a country- 
house, he would most undoubtedly have beat a retreat to the continent. 
Lord Cunnington, a fine specimen of the old country gentleman, Lord 
Sevridge, a profligate Whig, Lady Anne Grey, and her two daughters, are 
the chief persons at the abbey, with the additicn of a fair protégée, Alice 
Lemington, over whose birth there hangs a mystery which does not pre- 
vent Augustus forming an attachment for her, which is only discouraged 
by the young girl herself from very proper principles. 

“What is the use,” inquires Miss Hendriks, “of men puzzling their brains 
in trving to be too wise? The smallest event in life has oftentimes more wis- 
dom in its composition than the greatest and most elaborate research! and 
trifies, too, have given us legislators, warriors, and philosophers.” 

Augustus accordingly finding himself repelled in a first love, resolves 
to become worthy of Alice, by turning politician and legislator—the first 
reform of the idler, but by no means the last. In company with a young 
West Indian, with the euphonious name of Alphonso di Lucia, he repairs 
to the seat of slavery itself in order to make himself fully acquainted with 
all the bearings of the question. But alas, for the search for fame by the 
embryo politician, Alphonso has a sister in the green isle of a 
dark, beautiful, proud, and intellectual woman; the very reverse of the 
fair, confiding Aliee—and Augustus became at once one of the most pros- 
trate slaves in Jamaica. Anna di Lucia is betrothed to an old guardian, 
the Baron de Seala, and although she acknowledges a preference for the 
idler, she abides by her duty and weds the baron ; all this occurring during 
the first eventful owe of the emancipation, which allows of much deserip- 

* The Idler Reformed. A Tale. By Rose Ellen Hendriks, authoress of the 
Astrologer’s Daughter, Charlotte Corday, &c. 3 vols. R.Groombridge and Sons. 
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tive and reflective matter, apparently penned by one who must haye 
taken a part in those by-gone scenes. 

The wayward and spoiled youth returns to England tortured by his 
unconquered passion for the fair Anna, and yet open to self-reproach in 
his want of allegiance to Alice ; for Lady Cunnington, who was alone 
acquainted with the secret of Miss Lemington’s birth, and knew that she 
was the honourable daughter of Lord Sevridge, had agreed to the union, 
when Augustus entered upon his first career of reform. The slow return 
to duty is, however, still further retarded by Anna di Scala’s visit to Eng. 
land, with her wealthy old husband, but Anna’s is a fine-featured, well 
drawn character —and instead of yielding to the adulations of the young 
man, she labours with a noble earnestness of purpose to recall him mv 
sense of what he owes to himself and to others. The progress of these 
minor but well told events, is interrupted by a more important catas- 
trophe; the baron journeys to Spain, and on his return is murdered by a 
faithful follower in mistake for Augustus, who, in his southern and pas- 
sionate jealousy, the said follower imagined to have been wronging his 
master. Augustus is accused, and put on his trial for the murder, and 
so strong is the circumstantial evidence against him that he would have 
heen condemned, but for the Spaniard’s avowal of his guilt. Augustus is 
thus left for a third reformation and a happy marriage. The romance of 
Cunnington’s life ultimately gives place to reality—the Idler, the rover 
from his English home, is settled at length in perfect happiness : he loves 
his home, and his Alice is a sample of an English wife, so at least we are 
assured by an author whom we have no doubt will become an authority on 
these matters. 


ROME, PAGAN AND PAPAL.* 


Montraucon, Du Choul, Durantus, and a host of clever theological 
writers, have taken up the subject of the remnants of Paganism that are 
to be met with in Christianity. This does not take away, but rather adds 
to the interest of the present author’s pleasing little appergu of Rome in 
its actual co-mingled Papal and Pagan practices. Protestantism purged 
the church of many of these superstitious practices, but as Mohammed- 
anism has usurped sites, saints, and superstitions, of both Jews and Chris- 
tians, so Protestantism still upholds many forms which are essentially of an 
heathenish origin. This is not at all extraordinary when we consider 
the origin of many things that have been handed down to posterity by 
the inspired writings, and which have been the practices and traditions 
of different countries from the most remote times. Man’s prerogatives, 
mental and physical, are not so unlimited that we should view with 
dismay, that more gifted beings should have borrowed occasionally. 
from the fountain of all knowledge, human experience and tradition. 
Athanasius himself complained that the Gentiles entered into the church 
of Alexandria, and sacrificed to Mary, the mother of our Lord, birds, and 
the fruit of the fir-tree, as were at that time offered to Cybele. There 
can, therefore, be nothing offensive in tracing other actually existing 
connexions between the olden worship of the mother of the and that 
of the Madonna, as practised in Rome. While the churches of Rome 
rose upon the site of the Pagan temples of old, as San Theodoro at the 


* Rome, Pagan and Papal. By an English Resident in that City. 1 vol. Ha- 
milton, Adams, and eae , . ' 
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foot of the Palatine Hill, Santa Maria, Sopra Minerva, &c. &c., so cer- 
tain traditions remained also intact with the place, for at the same spot 
where in Pagan times children were brought to Romulus at the feast 
of the Lupercalia, people are now accustomed to bring their afflicted 
children, to implore the intercession of San Theodoro. 

The whole system of saints may indeed be considered to have had a 
Pagan origin, but greatly enlarged upon by Christianity. As the Ro- 
mans invoked Bubona for the health of oxen, so the Roman Catholics have 
a saint who especially protects cattle ; and as the ancients had their An- 
gersonia to protect them against disease, so the Romanists have their San 
Erasmo for the same purpose. Again, as on set days the modern Roman 
invokes a blessing on his bread, on the olives, and on water, so did the 
old Roman pray to Edulia to bless his food, and to Minerva to guard his 
olives, and to Fructesia to preserve his fruits. The lararium or niche 
for the Lares and Penates, is now occupied by the Madonna or a favourite 
saint. In the streets the Vergine Santissima takes the place of the Mer- 
cury’s and Lares’ viales, and as we now find on the bark or sails of the 
fisherman, a Madonna or a saint, so at the prow of a galley which 
bore a Tiberius over the Mare Magnum, might have been seen a 
Castor and a Pollux. It is even averred that the statue of St, Peter is 
made of the very same materials that once composed the statue of Ju- 
piter Capitolinus ; certain it is that Lucian says, ‘If any is poor, he 
kisses his right hand,” alluding to the statue of Jupiter. The form of 
respect to be shown to St. Peter is but slightly changed. Many of the 
miracles of the Roman Catholic church are of equal traditionary anti- 
quity. It is so with stones sweating blood, which Livy tells us occurred 
also in the invasion of Hannibal. The cottage of Romulus, so Jong pre- 
served in the capitol, has its counterpart in the house of the Madonna, 
preserved at Loretto. As Apollo wept at Corinth, so the Madonna 
now weeps at Rome, as images of saints are preserved from fire, so also 
was the head of Vulcan, and as the Madonna moves its eyes, so also Vir- 
gil relates Minerva once did. 

Pagan Rome has also bequeathed traditional superstitions to Modern 
Rome in the practices of vows and votive offerings, in bell-ringing, also 
in use, though not so generally in Pagan antiquity ; in washing the 
hands and other pious ablutions, the use of tapers, &c., incense and liba- 
tions, bowing and genuflections, and numerous other more or less im- 
portant practices and ceremonies, many of which our author has adverted 
to at length. 

In confining himself to Rome Pagan and Rome Papal, it is to be re- 
gretted that he has not distinguished such practices as were adopted from 
the Jewish law, or which took their origin in the Oriental rise of Chris- 
tianity, from such as had merely their antecedents in Pagan Rome. Thus, 
for example, ablutions, and many other religious ceremonies date from a 
more remote antiquity than even Pagan Rome, and were incorporated 
into Christianity without any reference to Roman antecedents. 





THE SHIP OF GLASS.* 


ALL criticism is founded upon principles of common sense, and no one 
of these principles is more generally accepted than that narrative should 


* The Ship of Glass ; or, The Mysterious Island. A Romance, in three vo- 
Iumes. By Hargrave Jennings. Thomas Cautley Newby. 
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be unencumbered, as far as possible, by all such circumstances as render 
it heavy and embarrassed. 
Ut jam nunc dicat, jam nunc debentia dict, 
Pleraque differat, ac prasens in tempus omittat. 

is a precept which is extravagantly outraged by the author of the « Ship 
of Glass,” whose redundant fancy is perpetually leading him away into 
discursive reflections and moral essays of exceeding length—witness one 
upon the novel subject of ‘* Love,” which occupies a whole chapter. 

In a certain port in the sunny districts of Moorish Spain, there ex. 
isted in remote times, a tradition to the effect that ‘the bold must put 
forth with his one life to win a double. His ship must be of woven light, 
and shadowless must be his crew. ‘Touch with the hands, and win.” In 
the same port there lived an aged and learned shipbuilder, a certain 
Klypp Heufueros, a philosopher and mathematician, whose shelves 
groaned with musty tomes, and whose furniture consisted of “ triangles 
and multangles of brass, and hour-glasses as big as_pier-glasses, and 
globes celestial and terrestial, and crucibles, and all sorts of retorts, and 
bottles, and bays,’” and many other things besides, added to all which, 
he was possessed of a super-eminently beautiful daughter. Well, old 
Klypp had read the legend as having reference to an Al Dorado, which 
was only to be reached by a glass ship and a silent crew. So he set 
to work and built a ship with sails woven out of glass, glass anchor, 
and a glass cable, and very slippery yards. ‘This triumph of art achieved, 
the difficulty still presented itself of obtaining a silent crew. This is 
accomplished by all-powerful love, and a certain Cunique the roarer, un- 
dertakes to navigate the ship and find a crew, for the sake of the fair 
Phroditis, as Kiypp’s daughter is called. The author of the “ Ship of 
Glass,” be it known, is also the author of “ My Marine Memorandum 
Book,” which we had occasion to notice favourably some time back, and 
he is versed in nautical matters. Hence his account of the said ship of 
glass. ‘* There was a ship, quoth he,” of its voyage and its wreck 
on the mysterious island, is altogether beautifully and poetically told. 
** We have so many works of fact—travel, science, biography, and reality 
of all kinds,” he says in his preface, “ that a good wholesale fabrication 
may be welcomed as a relief.” And we think so too, and with the little 
drawbacks noticed at first, feel convinced that the public will take the 
“ Ship of Glass” in the spirit that it is offered, as a novel fiction wrought 
out with great effect and most successful descriptive powers. This ro- 
mance is followed up in the same volume by a tale called ‘* Atcherly,” 
founded on the “ Rye House Plot,’ and which ought to partake more of 
the sober character of a novel than its predecessor, but even in it the 
same exuberant fancy and undisciplined powers are allowed to run wild, 
and to convert a tale, founded on historical facts, into a mysterious T0- 
mance. 





WIT AND HUMOUR* | 
Tuts is a most charming performance in continuation of a plan previ- 
ously traced, of giving volumes of selections from the English poets, one 
of which should have reference to illustrations of Imagination and mee 
another to Wit and Humour, and a third to Action and Passion. 


—_— —) 





* Wit and Humour, selected from the English poets : with an illustrative essa 
and critical comments. By Leigh Hunt. Smith, Elder, and Co, 
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admirable critic and the careful compiler, remarks with infinite modesty, 
that the necessity of thus pointing out particular passages for admiration in 
the writings of men of genius is rapidly decreasing, especially in regard 
to wit and humour ; “ faculties of which, as well as of knowledge in gene- 
ral, of scholarship, deep thinking, and the most proved abilities for national 
cuidance, more evidences are poured forth every day in the newspaper 
press, than the wit of Queen Anne’s time, great as they were, dreamed of 
compassing in a month.” Thus our readers will full well know how to 
take it at its just value. It will not prevent them placing a due estimate 
upon a selection that is made by Mr. Hunt of all that is witty and 
humorous in Chaucer, Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Marvel, Butler, Pope, Swift, and other of the giants of literature, and 
to quickly make themselves masters of one of the most choice and read- 
able books of the season, and of all seasons. 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE.* 


At a moment, as Mr. Prior himself acknowledges, of railroad avenues 
to information and amusement,—in the midst of an age of broad sheets 
and wood-cuts—the diligent and able biographer of Burke and Gold- 
smith has ventured before the public with an essentially English poem. 
He need, however, be under no apprehensions, for all the finer thoughts 
and sympathies are not dead, nor is mind so solely given up to grosser in- 
terests, but that there will be plenty to receive and appreciate his tasteful 
labours. His subject, his style, and the care so evidently bestowed on his 
work, will insure him a respectful attention, even if his genius should fail 
to awaken enthusiasm, and we shall ourselves gladly revert to this beauti- 
ful poem at the earliest moment possible. 





Turis little book, which contains all that is desirable to be known as to 
the origin, rank, and privileges, duties, jurisdiction, and emoluments of 
British consuls, was very much wanted. The French have a voluminous 
work upon the subject, but we had none of any kind, and the laws, 
orders in council, and instructions, by which consuls are governed, as 
well as those relating to ship-owners and merchants in their connexion 
with consuls, will be of equal use to both parties. Notwithstanding the 
memorable debate of the 8th of March, 1842, much reform is still want- 
ing in the ‘system of consular appointments. That of vice-consuls, for 
example, should not be left to consuls. There is a consul in the Levant, 
who has two or three relatives occupying vice-consular positions, which 
ought to have been the reward for service, or the recompense of talent 
and ability. 





HOOD'’S OWN. 


Tuer famous Dr. Barrow has left a celebrated essay on. Wit, which, 
although of the most searching character, has yet by his successors been 


* The country House, and other Poems, by James Prior, F.S.A., &c., Chapman 
and Hall. 

t British Consuls Abroad, &c. &c. By Robert Fynn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Effingham Wilson. : 

_¢ Hood’s Own: or, Laughter from Year to Year. Being former Runnings of 
his Comic Vein, with an Infusion of New Blood for General Circulation. One 


vol, 8vo. Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
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deemed insufficient. Locke followed Barrow, and gave to his theory an 
expression as a general proposition. Addison added certain other require- 
ments, to which subsequent inquirers, as Campbell, Beattie, and Hazlitt 
have since adhered. Leigh Hunt has this year (which, amidst great 
dearth of provisions, appears to be of great promise of merriment in 
books) established a kind of Germanic subdivision of the subject, quite 
opposed to the simplicity of the phrenological doctrine. — But which, we 
wonder, will the reader prefer, a disquisition on a dish or the dish itself ? 
A metaphysical lucubration on wit, or wit flowing from a pure and abun- 
dant fountain, unencumbered by the briars of perplexity or the weeds of 
disquisition, and ever coming to the surface and speeding its way, care- 
less of whence it springs or what it is. To those, then, who want to 
know what is Humour, we refer to “ Hood's Own,” now gathered toge- 
ther in a pleasant available form, with all the inimitable sketches that 
may never find their exact counterpart, for, alas! with poor Hood the 
‘‘Comie Annual” also ceased to exist. 





THE BOYS’ SUMMER BOOK.* 

How fortunate are the little boys of the present generation! When 
we, in our juvenile days, had dull lesson-books, with, perchance, here and 
there, a wood-cut as rude as a sign, little boys have now their perceptions 
improved by the perfection of art, and their minds cultivated by a 
chastening and graceful literature. One almost wishes to be a little 
boy over again, if it were not that we, too, can enjoy, and that with a 
never-dying zest, the beauty of the hay-field, the summer morning, the 
river-side scenery, the village school, the English landscape, wild flowers, 
and the quiet wood on the stilly sabbath. These are not sweets that 
appertain to childhood only, 

We turn and find—so large is Nature’s plan— 

What pleased the boy wins back the aged man. 
But still, boys, we congratulate you upon the care, and skill, and taste 
that is devoted to your amusement and instruction in your own library, 
as it is designated by Mr. Miller, and for which there is only one way of 
showing your gratitude to him. Boys are too clever now-a-days to be 
told what that is. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

“ Becxman’s History of Inventions,” Vol. II.; being the Eleventh 
Volume of “ Bohn’s Standard Library.”.—“ Observations on the Advan- 
tages of General Education amongst the Youths of the Higher Ranks,” 
&e. By F. B. Ribbans, F.S.A., Head Master of Sir Thomas Powell’s 
Endowed Grammar School, Carmarthen. Whittaker and Co.—* Sacred 
Poetry.” by George Caelthrop. C. A. Bartlett. —“ Laurel and Flowers;” 
Occasional Verses ; by M. E. J. S. Smith, Elder and Co.—* Chroni- 
cles of the Bastille ;” with Illustrations by Robert Cruikshank. Part L. 
“ Philip of Lutetia.” T. C. Newby,—“ Pauperism, whence does it 
Arise ? How may it be Remedied,” &c. &c. ; by the Rev. R. B. Bradley, 
Incumbent of Ash Priors and Athelstone, Somerset. George C. Caines. 





* The Boys’ Summer Book, Descriptive of the Season, Scenery, Rural Life, 
and Country Amusements. By Thomas Miller. With Thirty-six Illustrations, 
by Henry Vizetelly. Chapman and Hall. 
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